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CHILDE 
HAROLDS PILGRIMAGE. 



CANTO in. 

I. 

Is thy face! like tby mother's^ my fair child I 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last I saw tby young blue eyes they smiled. 
And then we parted, *— not as now wc part. 
But with a hope. -*pt 

Awakiug with a start. 
The waters heave around mc; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices: I depart. 
Whither I know not; but tlie hour's gone by» 

WhenAlbion's lessening shores could grieye ^ g\^^ 
mine eye. 



CHZLDS llARotTD's ContO III. 



Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves hound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance , wheresoe'er it lead ! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a reed. 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale. 
Still must I on^ for I am as a weed. 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean's foam, to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep^ the tempest's breath 
prevaiL 



HL . 

In my yonth's snmmer I did sing of One, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize the theme then but begun. 
And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 
d'er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life,— where not a flower 
appears. 



Canio III. pii^cuMAGi:. 



IV. 
Since my young days of passion— joy, or pain. 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar: it may be^ that in vain 
I ivonld essay as I have sang to sing, 
Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness' — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 



V. 

He, who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not yers, piercing the depths of li(l», 
So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 
Can love, or sorrow, fame,' ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thernght seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rise 
With^iry images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpairM, though old, in the soul's haunted 
cell. 



lo Mij.DE Harold's Canto III. 



Vi. 
fTis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense , that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 
What am I? Nothing; but not so art thou^ 
Soul of my thought! with whom I traverse earthy 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix'd with tliy spirit, blended with thy birth. 
And feeling still with the^ in my crnftb'd feelings* 
deartbf 



VII. 
Yet must I think less wildly: — • I hapB thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o'erwrought, 
A whirling golf of phantasy and flame : 
And thus , nnthaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison'd. *Ti» too late! 
Yet am I chang'd ; though still enough the same 
In strength to be^r what time c|in not abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 



Canto llh riLGUiMAos.. ii 



VIIL 
Sometbing too much of this : — but now *tis past, 
And tbe spell closes with its silent seal. 
Long abs':nt Harold re -appears at last} 
He of the breast which fain no more would feel. 
Wrung with thp wou^ds which kill not, but ne'er 

heal; 
Yet Time,, who changes «ll, had altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigoiir from the limb; 
An41ife> enchanted cup but sparkle§ near th^ hriiii« 



IX 

His bad been quaff d too quickly, and he found 
The di egs were wormwood ; but he fill'd again. 
And from a purer fount, on holier ground^ 
And deemed its spring perpejtual; but in vain! 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which gaird for ever, fettering though unseen. 
And heavy though it clank*d not; worn with pain. 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every ^tep, he took tlirough many* 
aceaet 



12 «iiij[.j)s HAROLD *ft Canfo HI. 



X. . 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix'd 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 
And deem'd'his spirit now so firmly fix'd 
And sheath'd with an invulnerable mind. 
That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk'd behind; 
And he, as one, miglit midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation! such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God andNattire's hand' 



xr. 

But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek. 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old? 
Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which ri^res o'er her steep, nor climb? 
Harold, once juore within the vorter, rolPd 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 
Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth'li fond prime. 



Canto IIL pUiCAIMAok* i3 



XII. 
Bnt soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man ; with whom he held 
Little in common; nntaught to submit 
'B\& thoughts to others, thoiigh his soul was quell'd 
In youth by his own thougts ; still nncompeU'd^ 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd; 
Proud though in desolation; wbich could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 



XIIL 
Where rose the mountainf ^ tliere to him were 

friends ; 
Where T^l'd the oceans thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky^ snd glowing clime , extends. 
He had the passion and the power to roam;* 
The desert 9 forest, cavern, breaker's foam* 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language , clearer than the tome 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
Por Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 



i4 cniLDE HAaoLD^ft Canto ill. 



XIV. 

iLike the Chaldean, he could watch the star^. 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams \ and earth, and earth-born jars> 
And noman frailties , were forgotten quite: 
Coiild he have kept his spirit to that flight] 
He had been happy; bnt this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
That keeps us from yon hedven which wous ns td 
its brink. 



XV. 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and tvorn, and stern and wearisome, 
Droop'd as a wild -born fdlcon with dipt wing, 
To whom the boundless air alone were home: 
Then came his fit again, wliich to o'crcome. 
As eagerly the barr'd - up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Tin the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bofton eat. 



'^ 



Canto IJL vilghimaoe. i5 



XVI. 
Self- exiled Harold wanders forth again^ 
With nonght of hope left, but with leas of gloom | 
The very knowledge tliat he lived in vain. 
That all was over on this side the tomb^ 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume^ 
Which» though 'twere wild, — as on the plundered 

wreck 
Wlien mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck, —^ 
Did yet inspird a cheer, which he forbore to check. 



XVII* 
Stop! *— for thy tread is on an Empire's dust! 
An Earthqukae's spoil is sepulchred below 1 
Is the spot marked with no colossal bust? 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 
None; but the moral's truth tells simpler so^ 
As the ground was before, thus let it be; — - 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow! 
And is this all the world has gained by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields! king- making Victoiy? 



iH cniLiiE UAKox.i>'s Canto III, 



xviir. 

And Harold stands upon tin's place of slculls. 
The grave of France, Ihe deadly Waterloo! 
How in an hour the power which gave annuls 
Its gifts y transferring fame as fleeting too! 
In "pride of place" « here last the eagle flew. 
Then tore with hloody talon the rent plain. 
Pierced hy the shaft of handed nations througli ; 
Amhition's life and labours all were vain; 
He wears the shattered links of the 'Vf orld's broken 
chain. 



XDC. 
Fit retribution! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters \ -^ but is £arth more free ? 
i)id nations combat to make One submit; 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty? 
What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patched - up idol of enlightened daya ? 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage? proflFering lowly gaze 
And servile knees to thrones? No; prove before 5'e 
praise ! 



Canto IIL pllgrimaos* 17 



If not, o'er one fallen despot boast no more ! 
In vain fair cheeks were furrowed wilh liot tears ^ 
For Europe's flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of Iicr vineyards ; in yain years 
Of death ^ depopulation ^ bondage , fears^ 
Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 
Of roused -up millions: all that most endears 
Qlory^ is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius * drew on Athens' tyrant lord. 



XXt. 
There was a sound of revelry by nigbf, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men: 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swcll^ 
Soi^ eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again 
And 5 all went merry as a marriage -bell; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
kneUl 

B 



GUILDS HAiioLi)'«. Canto WI' 



i3 



XXII. 
Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but tlie wind. 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep tiU morn, when Yonlh andPlt^asure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — ^ 
But hark! — that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than befprd! 
ArmlArml itis— itis— the cannon's openingroar! 



XXIII. 
Witliin a windowed niche of that high haU 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear J 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which strctcli'd his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeai^co blood alone could quell: 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting , fell. 



Canto IIL f ii^grimaoe. 



i{i 



XXIV. 
All ! then and theye was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears , and tremblings of distress^ 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blosh'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there werc^ sadden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearis, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated^ who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upcm nights so sweet such awful morn could 
rise? 



XXV. 
And there was mounting in hpt haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the raul(;s of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar^ 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star j 
While tlirong'd the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — "The foe! They 
come ! they come ! " 

B 2 
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cuiLDB harol'bs Cauto III, 



XXVI. 

And wUd and high the '^Cameron's gathering*' rose! 
The war- note of Lochicl, which Albj'-n's hills 
Have heard, lEind heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — ^ 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage ands sluill! But with the breath which fill» 
Their mountain- pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And 4 Evan's^ ^ Donald's fame rings in each clans- 
man's ears ! 



XXVII. 

And Ardennes ^ waves above thenl her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unrieturning brave , — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
WJiich nbw beneath them , but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, tolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder col^iand 
Ibw. 
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XXVIII. 
Last noon beheld theip full of lusty life, 
Last eve in B^anty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal - sound of strife. 
The morn the mar3halliog in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently- stern array! 
The thunder- clouds close o'er it, Avhich when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, ^ 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in qtlq red burial 
Went! 



XXIX. 

Their praixe is hymu'd by loftier harps than mine j 
Yet one I would select from tliat proud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line. 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when ghowpt'd 
The death-bolts deadliest the ihihn'd files along. 
Even where the thickest of wsr's tempest lower'd. 
They reached no nobler breast thaij thine, young, 
gallant Howard ! 



r^ cuiLDE* HARoiiD^a Canto /// 



There have been tears and breaking hearts for tiiee. 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give; 
))at when I stood beneatli the fresh green tree. 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live> 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
AVith fruits and fertile promise , and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive^ 
With all her reckless birds^upon the wing, 
I turn'dfrom all she brought to those she could not 
bring. ^ 



xxxt 

I fum'd to thee, to thousands , of whom each 

And one as all a ghastly gap did make 

In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 

Fortgetfulness were mercy for their sake : 

The Archangel's trump , not Glory's, must awake 

Those whom they thirst for; though the sound of 

Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing , and the name 
So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 



Canio III. vilgrima^z. 93 



XXXIL 
Tiiey mourn ^ but smile at length; and, smilingi 

moDiTi : 
The tree will wither long before it fall; 
The hull drives on , though mast and sail be torn ; 
The roof- tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 
Stands when its wind -worn baUlements are gono; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 
The day drags through though storms keep out the 

sun : 
And thus the heart will break; yet brokenly live on : 



xxxni. 

Even as a broken mirror^ which the glass 
In every iragment multiplies; and makea 
A thousand images of one that was. 
The same) and still the more, Hie more it breaks ; 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes, 
Living in shattered guise , and still , tod cold. 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 
Yet withers on till all without is old, 
Shewing no visible sign, for such things are untold- 



24. cHiisPn HAUOLo's Ccfuta IIL 



xxxrv. 

There is a very life in our despair, 
Vftality of poison^ — a quick root > . » . 

Wliiqh feeds these deadly branches ; for it wero 
K^ nothing did we die j but Life -wall suit 
Itself to Sorrow's most c^etested fruity 
Lil^e to the apples on the & Dead Sea's shore. 
All ashes to the taste : Did man computa 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o'er 
Sucli hours 'gainst years of life, — say, would he name 
tlireescore? 



. XXXV. 

The Psalmist numbered o^t the years of man : 
They are enough'; and if thy tale be tribe^^ 
Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span, 
More than enough , thou fatal Waterloo ! 
Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children's lips shall, echo them, and say — 
*'Here , where the sword united nations drew, 
"Our countrjrmen were warring on that day • " 
And this is much, and all which will not pass away. 



Canto. Ill, PI Lu RiMAo^ u5 



XXXVI. 
There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Whose spirit antithetically mixt 
One moment of the mightiest, and again ■• 
On little ohjects with like firmness flxt, 
Extreme in all tilings ! hadst thou been betwixt, . 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never .been; 
For daring made thy rise as fall; thou seek'st 
Even now so re- assume the imperial mien, 
Vud shake again the world, theThunderer of Ihe scene! 



xxxvir. 

Conqneror'and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee- still, and thy wild name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men's minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who wooed thee once, Chy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wcrt 
A god. unto thyself;' nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert. 
Who deem'd theefor a time whalc'tr thou didst assert* 



a6 tuiLOE Harold's Canio IIL 



XXXVIII. 
Oh, more or less than man -^ in high dr low, 
Battling with nations , flying from the field ; 
Now mkking monarchs' necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier tnnght to yield ; 
An empire thou conldst crush, command, rebuild, 
But goyern not thy pettiest passion , nor, 
Plowever deeply in men's spirits skill'd. 
Look through thine own , nor curb the lust of war 
Nor learn that tempted Fate willleaTethelofUeststar 



XXXIX. 
Yet well thy soul hath brook'd the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy. 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the. whole host of hatred stood hard by. 
To watch and mock thee ahrijding, thou hast 

smiled 
With a sedate and aU- enduring eye ; **- 
When Fortune fled her spoiFd and faroiurite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 



Ciaiio III. riLGPiMAOC. 
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XL. 
Sager than in thy fortanes ; for in them 
Ambition steel'd thee on too far to show 
That ]vLS\ habitual scorn which conld contemn 
Men and their thoughts ; 'was wise to feel, not so 
To wear it evdr on thy lip and brow. 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till th^y were turn'd unto thine overthrow : 
'Tis but a worthless world to win or lose; 
So hath it proved to thee^ and all such lot who choose. 



XLI. 
If, like a tower upon a headlong rock,' ' 
Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone/ 
Such scorn of man had help'd to brave the shock; 
But men's thoughts were the steps which paved 

tliy throne. 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone; 
The part of Philipp's son was thine, not Aen 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
Like stem Diogenes to mock at men ; 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. ^ 



^S ci|iLi)£ iiAnoi.©^s Canto IJJ, 



XLII. 
But quiet to quick bosooiB is a heD» 
And there hath been thy bane ; tl^tjre i$ a fire 
And motion of the soul whifh will not dwell 
in its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And, but once kindled 9 quenchless evermore^ 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who boars, to all who ever bore. 



XLiir. 

This makes, the madmen who have made meh]mad 
By their contagion 5 Coaqerors and Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool; 
Envied, yet how unenviable! what stings 
Are tlicirs ! One breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach majikind the lust to sjiine or 
rule: 



CaniO IIL 3>1LGRIMAG£. ' 2<) 



XLIV. 
Their breatb is agitation , and their life' 
A Strom whereon they ridci to sink at last. 
And jet so nnrs'd and bigotted to strife. 
That should their days^ surviving perils past| 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineucss, and so die; 
£ven as a flam^ unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which cats into itself, and rusts ingloriuusly. - 



3CLV. 
He who ascends to mptintain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
Qe who sntpasses or subduos mankind, 
Must look down on tlie hate of those below. 
Though high ahope the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy focks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head^ 
And thus reward the toils which to those siiinmits led. 



^ CHILD fi HAaoi^'s Canto. III. 



XL VI. 
Away with these ! tnie Wisdom's worid will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 
lilatcrnal Natarel for who teems like thee. 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine ? 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, 

vine. 
And chiefless castles breathing stem farewells 
Fjom gray bul leafy walls, where Ruin greenlyd wells. 



xLvn. 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn , but unstooping to the baser crowd, 
All tenantlcss , save to the crannying wind. 
Or holding dai^k communion with the cloud. 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and battles pass'd below ^ 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud. 
And those which waVed are shredless dust ere now, 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 



Canio IlL niiaHiMJLGis. 3i 



XLVIII. 
fieneath tbese battlements^ within those wal1«» 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proad state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls. 
Doing his evil will, nor less elale 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws « o conquerors should have' 
But History's purchased page to call them great? 
Awiderspase, an ornamented grave? 
Their hopes were not less warm^ their souls were 
full as brave. 



XLIX. 
In their baronial feuds and single fields^ 
What deeds of .prowess unrecorded died I 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields* 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
Through all the mail of irop hearts would glide; 
But still their flame was iiercenesa, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 
And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Snw the discoloured Rhine beneath its ruin run. 



2b CUILD£ liABOIiD's CoillO III, 



L. 
Bnt Tboor, exulting and abonnding river! 
Making thy wares a blessing as they flow 
I'hrough banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 
Nor its fair promise jfrom the surface xxio\9^ 
With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters , were to know 
Earth paved like Heaven \ and to seem such to me 
Even now what wants thy stream?— > that it should 
Lethe be. 



A thousand battles have assail'd thy banks, 
But these and half their famjs have pass'd awiiy. 
And Slaugther heaped oft high his weltering ranks ; 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they? 
Thy tide wash'd down the blood of yesterday, 
Ami all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass'd with its dancing light the sunny ray; 
But o'er the blakened memory's blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll; all sweeping as they 
seem* 
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LIL 
Thus HatoIJ inly said , and pass'd alongi 
Yet not insensibly to all wliich Here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In glens whidb miglit have made even exile dear: 
Though on his brow were graven lines austere. 
And tranquil sternness which had ta'en the place 
Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 
Joy was not always absent from his face, 
But o'er it in such scenes would steal with transient. 
trace. 



LIII. 
Nor was all love shut from him^ though his days 
Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 
It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon Ujs : the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness , though disgust 
Hath wean'd it from all worldlings: thus he felt, 
For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 
In one fond l>r cast, to which his own would melt^ 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 



.51 cHiLDs ha&old's Gaato III, 

LIV. 
Andi ho had learn'd to love, — I kno^. not why. 
For this in such as him seems strange of mood, — * 
The helpless looks of blooming infancy 
Even in its earliest nurture ; what subdued. 
To change like this , a mind so far imbtied 
With scorn of man , it little boots to know; 
But thus it was; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp'd affections have to grow, 
lu him this glowed when all beside had ceased to glow. 



LV. 

And ther^ was one soft breast , as hath been said. 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal ; and, though unwed. 
That love waapure', and, far above disguise. 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
tiy peril, dreaded most in female eyesj 
But this was firm , and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings 
pour! 



Canto IIL NI.O&IUAOX. 35 



1. 
The castled crag of Drachenfela > s 
Frowns o'er tbe wide and winding Rhine, 
Wliose br««8t of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills aU rich with blossomed trees 
And fields which promise corn and wine^ 
And scattered cities crowning theses 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me I 



3. 
And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers^ 
Walk smiling o'er this paradise.; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of grey; 
And many a rock which steeply lours. 
And noble arch in proud decay^ 
Look o'er this vale of vintage -bowers; 
Bat one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 

Ca 
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3. 
I send the lilies given to me; 
Though long before thy hand they touch)' 
I know that they moat withered be. 
But yet reject them not as such; 
For I have cheriah'd them as dear. 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine evQu here, 
When thou behold'st them drooping nigh^ 
And knowst them gathered by the Rhine, 
And offered from my heart to tUjne! 



4. 
The river nobly foams and floWa^ 
The charm of this enchanted grotrnd. 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round; 
The haughtiest breast its wish miglit bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature amd to me so dear, 
Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still" sweeten more these banks of Biiine! 
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By Coblenz, on a rise of gentle ground^ 
There is a small and simple pyramid. 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mouBd; 
Beneath its base are heroes' ashes bid. 
Our enemy's, -^ but let not tliat forbid 
Honour to Marceau ! o'er whose early tomb 
Tears^ big tears, grush'd from the rough soldier's lid. 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 
Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume. 



LVII. 
Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career, — 
His mourners ^ere two hosts^ his friends and foes ; 
And fiUy.may the stranger lingering here 
Fray for his gallant spirit's bright repose; 
For he was Freedom's champion, one of those. 
The few in nnmber, who had not o'erstept 
T]ie charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thua men o'er him 
wept »» 
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Lvra. 

Here Ehrenbreitttein, > ' with her 'shattered i^all 
Black with the miner's blast, upon her height 
Yet shows of what she was , when shell and ball 
Rebonnding idly on her strength did light; 
A tower of victory ! from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watch'd along the plai;i : 
But Peace destroy'd what War could never blight. 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer's rain — 
On which the iron shower for years had poiir'd in 
vain. 



LIX. 

Adieu to thee> fair Rhine! How long' delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation tiius might stray; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self -condemning bosoms, it were here^ 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay. 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 
Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 



Canio IIL 7ILGRIMA0X. 39 



Adieu to tfaee«gain! a vain adien! 
Tlvere can be no farewell to scene like thine; 
The mind is coloured by thy every hue ; 
And if reluctantly the. eyes j^sign 
Their cherish'd gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine! 
Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise; 
More mighty spots may rise — more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brillianti fair, and soft,— the glories of old days, 



LXI. 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness,* the white city's sheen^' 
The rolling stream, the precipice's gloom, 
The forest's growth, and Gothic walls between. 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of m^'s art; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o'er thy banks, though Empires near 
them fall. 
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Lxn. 

* • • 

But tbesc recede. Above me are the AIps^ 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their sliowy scalps^ 
And thoned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity^ where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow! 
An that expands the spirit y yet appals^ 
Gather around these sumpiits , as to show 
How Earth nay pierce to Heaven, yet leave vaiB 
man below. 



tXIIL 
But (^re tliese matchless heights I dare to scan, 
There is a spot should not be pass'd in vain, — 
Morat! the proud, the patriot field! where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain. 
Nor blush for those who conquered on that plain ; 
Here Burgundy bequeathed his tombless host, 
A bony heap, through ages to remain, 
Themselves their monument ; — the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roam'd, and shriek'd each wan- 
dering ghost. > ♦ ■ 
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LXIV. 
While Waterloo with Cannac'4 carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand; 
They were true Glory's stainless victories. 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud ^ brotherly, and civic band, 
AH unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entaiFd Corruption; they no land, 
DoonTd to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kijigs' rigths divine, by some Draconic 
clause^ 



LXV. 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days,' 
'Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, 
And looks as with the wild-bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 
Yet still with consciousness ; and there it standi 
Making a marvel that it not decays, - 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 
Lcvell'd* *Avcnticum,hath strewed her subject lands. 



'i2 OHiLDE Harold's Canto HI. 



LXVI. 
And thero --' ob! sweet and sacred be tlie tiame!— - 
Julia — 4he daughter , tbe devoted — gare 
Her youth to Heaven; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o'er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and her's would crave 
The life she lived in; but the judge was jus<^ 
Aud then she died on him A\9 could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust. 
And held within |their urn one mind^ one heart, 
one dust >^ 



LXVII. 
But these are deeds which shoi^Id not pass away> 
And n^mes that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay. 
The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and 

birth I 
The high, the mountain-msjesty of wortli 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 
And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine isnow, «'' 
Imperiahably pure beyond all things below. 
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LXVIII. 
Lake Lemin woos me with ita crystal face. 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stilloes of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hne: 
There is too much of man here, to look through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold; 
But aoon in me shall Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not le^s cherish'd than of told^ 
Bre mingling with the herd had pennd' me in their 
fold. • 



LXIX. 

Tho fly from, need not be to hate, mankind^ 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil. 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late, and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
'Midst a contentions world, striving where none are 
strong. 



4<* ciiihDL ninohii's Canio III^ 



LXX. 
There, in a moment^ we may plunge oar years 
In fatal penitence , and in the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of Night; 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness : on the sea. 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite. 
But there are wanderers o'er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on^ and anchored ne'ei 
shall be. 



LXXL 
Is it not better /then, to be alone,' 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake? 
By tlio blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, * * 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake. 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake; — 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear> 
Than join the crushing crowd , doomed to inflict or 
bear? 



Canto III. rijLGRiMAGJi:. ^lO 



Lxxn. 

I live not in myself, but I become* 
Portion of tbat arotind me ; and to me, 
High nonntains are a feelings bat the ham 
Of human cities torture: I can see 
Nothing to loatbe in nature , aaye to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain. 
Classed among creatiires , when the soul can ileci 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean y or the stars 9 mingle, and not in vain* 



Lxxin. 

And thus I am absorbed, .and this is life : 
I look upon the peopled desart past. 
As on a place of agony and srife,. 
Where, for some, sin, to Sorrow I was ca.9t, 
To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh piniofi ; which I feci to spring, 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous, as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 
Spurniog the day^cold bonds which round our being 
clings 
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LXXIV. 

And wben, at length, the mind shall he all iree 
From "what it hatea in thia degraded form. 
Reft of ita carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm, — 
When elements to elements conform. 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see less dazzling , but more warm ? 
The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each spot ? 
Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal 
lot? 



LXXV. 

Are not the mountains, wares; and sides, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? should I not contemn 
All objects; if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of sufferings rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only tnjn*d below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare 
not glow? 
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LXXVI. 
Bnt this is not my theme; and I retnrn 
To that which is immediate , and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn, 
Tbo look on One, whose dust was once all fire, 
A native of the land where I respire 
The clear air for a while — a passing gae.«ty 
Where he became a being, — - whose desire 
Was to be glorious; 'twas a foolish quest, 
The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest. 



Lxxvn. 

Here the self- torturing sophistf wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion > and from Woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence first drew 
The breath which made him wretched; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
0*or erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
The eyes, which o'er them shed tears fealingly and 
fast 
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Lxxvin. 

His love wad passion's essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning; with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted; for to be 
Thusy and enamoured , were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame. 
Nor of the dead who rise npon om: dreams^ 
But of ideal beauty , which became 
In him existence^ and o'erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distempered though it seems. 



LXXIX. 

This breadied itself to life in Julie ^ ihU 
Invested her wilh alls that's wild and sweet; 
This hallowed, too ^ the memorable kiss 
Which every mom his fevered lip woold greet, 
From her*s, who but with' friendship his wt>uUl 

meet; 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flash'd the thrill'd spirit's love- devouring heat; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest» 
Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek pes- 

sest >» 
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LXXX. 

His life was one long war with self- sought foes. 
Or Mends by him self- banish'dj for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion's sanctuary, and chose 
For its own crael sacrifice , the kind, 
'Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind« 
Buthe was phrenzied> -^wherefore, who may know ? 
Since cause might be which skill could never find ; 
But he was phrenzicd by disease or woe, 
To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning 
showt 



txxxt. 

'ortlieti he was inspired, and from Iiim e^tul»| 
As from the Pythian's mystic cave of yore, 
^ho8e oracles which set the world in flame. 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no zndrcf^ 
^W he not this for France? which lay before 
Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years ? 
Broken and trembling, to the yoke shfc boirei 
Aul by the voice of him and his compeers, 
'^tt^ed up to tpo much wrath wMoh foUoIrs 
o*ergrown fears? 

D 
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LXXXII. 

Tliey made themselves a fearful monument! 
The wreck of old opinions — things which grew 
Bi eathed from the hirth of time : the veil they reiif> 
And what hehind it lay^ all earth shall view. 
But good with ill they also ove^thrc^^, 
Leaving but ruins, wherewitli to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, which the some hour 

re-fiU'di 
As heretofore, because ambition was a^lf-will'd. 



Lxxxin. 

Bat this will not endure, nor be enduted! 
Mankind have felt their strengtb^ aild made it felt* 
They might have used it better, but) allured 
By their new vigour i sternly have they dealt 
On one another ;. pity ceased to melt . 
With her once natural cfamties. But they, 
Who in oppressioo's darknesa c4ved had d^elt^ 
They were not eagles, nourished with the day; 
What, mai vd thi^n^ at times, if they mistook dieir 
prey? 



> « I 
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Lxxxrv- 

What deep wounds ever cloacd ivithoat a 4bar? 
The heart's bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it; and they who war 
With their own hopes, and haye been yanquiah'd 

bear 
SOence , bat not submission : in his lair 
Fix'd Passion holds his |)reath, until the honr 
Which shall atone fur years; none need despair: 
It came, it cometh^ and will come, — the power 
To punish or fbrgiye — in one w© shall be slower. 



LXXXV. 

Clear, placid Leman I thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thi^ 
Which warns me,, with ifo stillness, fo forskk* 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noilseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loyed 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved. 
That I with stsrn delights ilbould e'ex^ h«ve been s« 
moved. 
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LXXXVL 

It u the basil of nighty and all between 
Thy margin anii the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 
Mellowed and mingling > yet distinctly seen^ 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appeaif 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore^ 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 



LXXXVIL 

He is an evening reveller , who makes 
ijis life an infancy , and sings his fill; 
At intervals , some bird from out the brakei,' 
Starts into voice a moment ^ then is stilL 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill^ 
But that is fancy, for the starlight, dews 
All silenUy their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, tliill they infuse 
Deep into Native's breast the spirit.of herihues. 
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Lxxscvnr. 

Ye stars! wbich atre the pdetry of heaven! 
If in yonr bright leaves we would fead die fate 
Of men and empires^ — 'tis to be forgiven^ 
That in oar aspirations to be great> > 

Our destinies o'erlaep their mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with you^r for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In US such love and reverence from afar, 
T^utfortime, fpme, power, Hfe^ have named them-' 
selves a star. 



LXXXIX. , - 
Allheaven and earth ^e still -^though not fjusleepi j 
But breathless,' as we grow when feeling mo^t^ ^ j^ . 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too <J^ep j:r*^.. 
All heaven and earth are still: From the Jiigh hpAtv 
w stara , to the \qS\!^ lake ai^id moautain^coii^t^ ^ 
All is concentered i(i a life inteiisQ, , , 

Where not a beam, nor air, npr leaf is lost, , 
But hath a part of being, and a aensj^ 
0{ that which is of all Creator and defence. 
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xa 

Then itir* the feeling infinite ,. so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone; 
A truth » which thrcmgh our heing then doth melt 
And purifies from self : it is a tone, 
The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony y and sheds a charm, 
Like to the fahle4 Cytherea's aone, 
Binding all things with beauty j — 'twould disarm 
Tbp sf ^ctre Deaths had bfi substantial power to harm. 



■/ 



CXL 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth, o'ergazing mountains, *o and thus take 
A fit and unwall'd temple, there to. seek 
The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 
Upr^af'd ©inhuman hands. Come, an<i compare 
Columns and idol- dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature's realms of worship, earth and air. 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer! 



Canto IIL PILCK1MA&R. 55 



xcn. 

The »ky i« changed! — and anch a change! Oh 

night, a» 
And storm y and darkness, ye are wondrous sfrong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not front one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath Ibund a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through h^r misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, ^ho ^all to her aloud! 



xcm. 

And this is inilie night: — Most gldridtrs night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber V let rnt he 
A sharer in thy fierce and ^ar ddight, -«*- 
A portion of the tempest and of thee T ' 

How the lit lake shines, A phospoHc sea, 
And the hig rain comes dancing to the earth! - 
And now again 'tis hlack, --* and now, the glee 
Of the toud hills sliak^s with its mduntain* mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthqaake's birth. 
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xciv. 

No w^ where tbe swift Rhone cleaves his way between. 
Heights which appear as lovers who' haye parted 
In hate^ wJiose mining depths so inter vene^ 
That they can mee^ no more ^ though broken-hearted 
Though in fh^r soidsj which thu^ each other 

thwarted. 
Love was the very root of th© fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, ^nd then de«- 

^ parted: -w 

Itself expired ^ but leaving them an age 
Of ye^grs all winter^^ — ^ war within tfaexniiel^es to 
wage. 

XCV. 
Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand : • 
For here not, »ot one, but many^ make their play^ 
And fling their, thundeivbolts from han^ to hand. 
Flashing and cast around : of all the ba;n4i : 
The brightest through these parted hills .hath fork'd 
His lightnings, as if he did un;terstandi 
That in such gaps as desolation work'd, 
There the hot abaft ^shpidt blast whaterver therein 
Iwrk'd, 
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xcvi. 

Skj^ monntains^ riv^r, lyind^, Uke, lightnings I ye ! 
With nighty and cloud^^ ai;id thunder.> and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling , well may be 
Tbingft that have made me watchful; the fa<: rpU 
Of your departing yQiccs^ is the knoll 
Of what. in me is slecplesa, — if I rest.. 
But where of ye^, oh tempests! i^ the goal? 
Are y like those within the human breast? 
Or do ye find^ at lengthy like eagles, some high nest? 



xcvn f 

Could I embody and imbc^om now 
Thst which is most within nle^ -^ coold I wreak ' 
My thoughts npoKi e^J^re^sion, andtlins tlprow * 
Souly heart, mind, p«jsio9«/feclings,; stropg. Qr weak^ 
AU that I *w9u}d have a«^ught, and all { i^f^efc^ 
Bear, iuiow, lrel> and • yet 'breatber-rin^ofMt word; 
And that oiie wx>r().:^ere Mghtningyl.vopldspeak; 
Bus aa it is ^ il*^ lite. 4ml die unheard^. ; . 
Withamostvoipeless thoughtiahenthivgU asasword^ 
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XCVIII. 
The mom is tip agaifi^ tie dev^y morn^ 
With breath all incence^ and with cheek all bloom^ 
Xiaughing flie clouds a^aiy with p1ay!ul scorn^ 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, —> 
And glowing into day: we may rpsume 
The march of our exirtence : and thus I, 
Still op thy shores , fair Leman ! may find room 
And food "for meditation, nor pas« by 
Much, that may give as pause, iJT pondered fittingly. 



XCIX. 
Clarens ! sweet Clarem; \ bik-43i-plaee of deep Love ! 
Thine air is th^ young brea;th orfpatjionatetliought; 
Thy trees take root in Lovej Ae inbws above 
The v^yiGrlaciers have his colours caught, 
And «tln43et>into rose- hues sees them wrbnght ^> 
By rays "^Ich sleep thettf lovingly : the roeks. 
The permanent crags, tell- here oC Xjar^^ w^o sought 
In them a refuge froni the worldly shocks. 
Which stir and sting the sotd with hope that w<k>s, 
then mocks* ^ .^ . •. j 



Canto IIL vimuiMAGf. 5(| 



C. 
Qifrena ! by Iieavenly feet thy paths are trod, — « 
Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are, mountains ; wh.ere the god 
Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 
Not on those sunnnits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest ; o'er the flower 
His eye is sparkling , and his breath hath blown, 
His 8oft and summer breath , whose tender power 
Passes the strength of at<3irms in their most desolate 
honri < ■ - . , 



CI. 

All things are here xAhim\ from the black pines, . 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to. the vines 
^yhich slope his green palh down ward to the shore,* 
Where the bowed waters meet him , and adorp, . 
Kissing his feet with murmurs; and t^e wood, 
The covert of old trees , with trunks ^ hoftp, : 
Bat Jight leaves, young as joy, stands where it 

stood, 
Offering to him^ |9^ Jliis, a popu]paa solitude,. 



^ cBXi4>f HAKOiiD's Canto II f^ 



CIL 
A popnlons soUtade of bees .and/birifa, 
And fairy- form'd and many ooloured things, 
Who worship him with notes more tweet than 

words. 
And innocently open their glad wings^ 
Fearless and foil of life: the gnsh of springs, . 
And fall of lofty foiuitains> and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftesi thought of beauty, here extend. 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 



cnr. 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore^ 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will l6vc*the more, 
For this is Love's recess where vain men's woes^ 
And the world'^ waste, have driven him far from 

those, ' 
For 'tis his nature to advance or die; 
He stands not stiH , but or decays , or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, Mrhich may vie 
With the immortal fights, in fib eternity! 



CIV. 
'Twss not for fiction chose Routseau this ipotj 
Peopling it with affections; but he found 
It was the scene which. passion nnist allot 
To the mind's purified beings : 'twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche's zone unboand| 
And hallowed it with loveliness: 'Ids lone, 
And wonderful, and. deep, and hath a sound, 
And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a. couch^ the Alps have rear'd a 
throne 



cv. 

1 

Laasanne ! und Perney ! .ye have been the abodes ^ ^ 
Of namei whidi onto ,you bequeath'd a name; 
Mortala, who sought and found, by dangerous roads^ 
A path to perpetuity of famet 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim,' 
Was, Titan- like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts. which shouM call down thunder, and 

the flame , . 
Of Heaven, again assailed, if Heaven the while 
On man and man's re4e«reli oo6id deign do more than 

smile. 



6a cuiij>Ji uABou}'» OantoJII^ 



CVI. 

The one was fire and fickleneM, a child, 
Most mutable in Mriahet, but in mind, 
A wit a vari'ouB, — gay, grav^, aage; or wild, ' — 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined; 
He multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents : But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule; — which , as the wind, 
Blew wheKe it listed , laying all things prone, — 
Now to o*erthrow a fool, and now ta shake a throne. 



i cvir. 

The other, deep and slow, eacftausting thought* 
And hiving wisdom with each stodions year. 
In meditation dwelt y with learning wrought. 
And shaped his weapon with' an edge severe. 
Sapping a solemn cr^d witli soletttn sneer; 
The lord of irony, -^ that master-speU, 
Which stung his foes to wrath , which grew from 

• feair^ 
And doom'd him to the xealolf a ready EMl^ 
Wliich answers to all doubts so elo^ucttdy well. 
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cvni. 

Yet^ peace be with tlieir ashes, — for hy them. 
If merited y the penally is paid; 
It is not ours to judge, — far less cpndemn; 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all, — or hope and dread allay'd . 
By slumber y pn one pillow, — in the dust, 
Which, tlius much we are sure, must lie decay 'd; 
And when it' shall revive/ as is our trust, 
'Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 



Bat let me quit Jkmn's works, again to read 
His Maker's > spread around me, and suspend 
This page, which from my reveries I feed, 
Until it seems prolonging without end. 
The clouds above me to the white Alps tend. 
And I must pierce them, and survey whatever 
May be permitted, as -my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, where 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air« 



64 GUUJ>K HAAOUl's CotUO HI. 



ex. 

9 

Italia! too, Italia! looking on thce^ 
Full flashes on the soul the light of 9L%t%, 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thec^ . 
To the last halo of the diiefs and sagesy 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages; 
Thou wcrt the throne and grave of empires ; still. 
The fount at which the panting mind ZAvooi^it^ 
Ser thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill. 
Flows firom the eternal source of Rome^s imperial hilL 



CXI* 

^hus iar I hare proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices: — to fe«fl 
We are not what we have been , and' to deem 
We are not what we should be,. *— and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal^ 
With a proud caution^ lovei ox bate, or aught, ^- 
Fassion or feieiing, purpose, ^rijsf or zeal, -^ 
Which is /the tyrant spirit of our .though^ 
[s a atern task of sonl : — No mattari — it is taii^t». 
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CXIL 
And for these words, thua woven into song. 
It may be that they are a h4irni]e«s wilci — * 
the colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I would seize ^ in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, £or a while. 
Fame is the thirst of yonth, '— • but I am not 
So young as to regard men's frown or smiley 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 
latood and stand alonci — remembered or forgot 



xcra. 

I hare not loved the world , nor the world me ; 
I have not* flattered it's rank breathy nor bow'd 
To it's idolatries a patient kdee, — 
Nor coined my cheek to smiles^ -^.nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd • 
They could not deem mie one of such; I stood 
Among them, but not of them; in .a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not theix! thoughts, aiad 

still could, 

Had I not filed > ^ my iniqd« w^iich tliii^ itself snbdued. 

E 
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GXIV. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, <— 
Bat let ns part fair foes; I do b^ieve^ 
Though I have found them not , that there may be 
Words which are things, — - hopes which will not 

deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing: I would also deem 
O'er others' grifs that some sincerly grieve; *3i 
That two , or one, are almost what they scem^ — - 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream* 



cxv. 

My daughter I with thy name this song begun — 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end -^ 
I see thee not, — • I hear thee not, but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the firiend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend: 
Albeit my brow thou never should'st beheld. 
My voice shall with thy future visions bknd. 
And reach into thy heart, — when ipine is cold,*— 
A token and a tone, even from thy Cither's monlsL 
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CXVT. 
To aid thy mind's developement^ •— to watcb 
Thy dawn of little joys, -^ to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, •<» to view thee catch 
Knowledge of ohjects^ -^ wonders yet to thee I 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee. 
And print on thy soil cheek a parent's kiss^ -^ 
This, it should seem, was not reserv'd for me; 
Yet this was in my nature: *-" as it is, 
I know not what is there^ yet something like to this 



C3CVII 
Yet, though dnll Hate as duty should he taught, 
I know that then wilt lore me ; though my usme 
Should he shut from thee, as a speU still fraught 
With desolation, — and a hroken claim: 
Though the grave dosed between us^ — 'twere the 

same, 
I know that thon wilt love me; though to drain 
My blood from out thy being > were an aim. 
And an attainment, — all would be in vain, — * 
Still thou would'st love me^ still that more than life 
retain* 

£ a 



cxvni. 

Tlie cbild of love, — though bom in bitterness. 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements > '— and thine no less. 
As y^t such sre sronnd thee, -— ^ bnt tliy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O'er the sea. 
And from the mountains where I oow respire. 
Fain would I wail such blessing upon thee. 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might's have been to 
me! 



NOTES. 



NOTES 

TO 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 

GANTO m. 



Note 1, page la, line 5. 
In ** pride of pUce^ hePe last the tttgle fl^w, 
^ Pride of placed it t term of faleoiiryt and meatta 
tba lughe«t pitcl» of flight. --* See Macbeth, &c.; 
**A& £ag|le towering in hia pride of p]ace 
I'Was hy a. moosing Owl hawked at and hilled." 

Note 2 y page 1 5 , fine 9, 
StfcA as Harmodius drew on Athens* tyrant lord, 

See the- famous Song on Harmodius and Aristogiton. •*>«* 
^e b«8t En^sh translation is in filand's Anthology, 
^y Mr. Denman. 

* With myrtle my sword will I wreathe/' 6tc« 

Note 5, page i3, line 17. 
^nd all went merry as et marriage ~ hell, 
Ob the night- previoni to the action , it is said that a 
•^U was giyen at Bynssels. 

Notes 4 and 5, page 16, line 9. 

•^nd EvawSf Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears, 

Sir Evan Cameron, and his descendant Donald » llhe 
'*««ntle Loohiel" of the ** forty - five." 
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Kote 6, page i6, line lo. 

u/Tiif Ardennes wapes ahoue them her green Uapea. 

The wood of Soignies is supposed to be a remnant 
of the '' forest of Ardennies/' famous in ^Oxai'do's Orlando, 
and immortal in Shakespeare's ''As you like it." It is 
also celebrated in Tacitus as being the spot of saccessftil 
defence by the Germans against the Roman encroach^ 
ments. -— I have ventured to ftdopt the name connected 
with nobler associations than those of mere slaughter. 

9 

Note 7, page i8, line 9. 
Itum'dfrcm allfihe brought to those she could not bring. 
My guide from Mont St. Jean over the field seemed 
intelligent and accurate. The place vrhere Major Howard 
fell was not far from two tall and solitary .trees (there 
was a third cut down , or shivered in the battle ) which 
staxid a few yards from each other at a pathway's side. — 
Benath these he died and was buried. The body has since 
been removed to England. A small hollow for the prea* 
sent marks where it lay, but will probably soon be e£&ced ; 
the plough has been upon it, and the grain is« 

After pointing out the different spots ^here Fictoa 
and other gallant men had perished; the guide said, ''here 
Major Howard lay ; I was near him when wounded." I 
told him my relationship , and he seembd then still mora 
anxious to point out the particular spot and circumtanoea. 
The place is one of the most marked in the field from 
the peculiarity of the two trees abovementioned. 

I. want on horseback twice over the field, comparing 
it with my recollection of similar scenes. As a plaioy 



Waterloo seems ixi«rfce4 oat for tli/fr scent of some great 
actioiiy though this may be mere imagination: I h^ve 
viewed with attention thpse of Platea , . Troy , Manti- 
oea, Lenctra, Chaeronea> and Marathon* and the field 
around Mout St. Jean and Hougoamont appears to 
^rant little but a better cause, and that unde^nable 
but impressive halo which the lapse of ages throws 
aroond a celebrated spot, to, Tie in int^est with any 
or all of these, except perhaps the last mentioned. 

Note 8, page 30| line 6. 
XiJbtf to the apples on the Dead Seafa ehcrem 

The (fabled) apples oh the brink of the lake Asphahet 
were said to be &ir witfabuty and within ufties, i— • YM» 
Tacitus, Bistpr. I. 5; 7. 

Note 9 , page a 5 , line last, ' 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den* 

The .great error of Napoleon , '* if we have writ our 
annals true," was a continued' obstrusion on mankind of 
his want of all community of feeling for or with theft i 
perhaps more o&nsive to human vanity than the active 
cmel^ of more trembling and suspiciua tyranny* 

Such were }us speeches to public assemblies as well 
as individuals;! and the single expression which he is 
said to have used 9n returuiug to Paris after the Russian 
winter had destroyed his army, rubbing his hands over 
a fire , ^ This is pleasanter than Moscow,'' would pro-* 
bably alienate more favour from his cause than the destmc<> 
tion and rtveraes whiph led to the remark. 
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Kote to, pig 57, Hne 6, 
What want these outlaws tonquerort should kap^? 

^What wants that knave 

That a king should haVe?" 
was King James's question on meeting Johnny Armstrong 
and his followers in full accoutrements. — See the Ballad. 

Not« 11, page 3i, line i. 
'7A« eastled crag of^ DraehenfeU. 
The cattle of Drachenfels stands on the highest 
summit of ''the Seven Moiintains," oyer the Rhine 
banks ; it U iumms, and conneeled with some singular tra« 
^ilions: it is the first in view on the road from Bonn, 
button the « opposite, side of the river; on this bank, 
nearly facing it, are the remaina of another called the 
Jew's castle, and a large cross commemorative of the 
inurder of a chief by his brother : the number of castles 
and cities alon^g the course of the Rhine on both sides 
is very great, and tbeir situations remarkably beautiful. 

> » 

Note 12 f page 33, line last 
Hrhe iMienasM of hi9 9aul\ mid thus msm Cer him wept. 

The nonnment of the young and lamented General 
liarceau (killed by a rifle ^ ball at AlUrkirehen on the 
last day of the fourth year of the French republic} 
atill remains as described/ 

The inscriptions on his monument are rather too 
long , and not required : his name i/iras enough ; Franco 
adored, and her enemies admired ; both wept over him.-— 
His funeral' was attended by the generals and detach* 
nieats from both armies. In the same grave General 
Hoche is interred, a galltCnt man also in every 'sense 



•f the word, but though he distingiiiahed himself great-* 
ly in battle , he had not the good fortune to die there 3 
his death was attended by suspicions of poison. 

A separate monument (not oyer his body, which is 

buried by Marceau's) is raised for him near Andemach^ 

opposite to which one of his most ibemorable exploits 

was perfomed, in throwing a bridge to an ishind on the 

Rhine* The shape and style are different from that of 

Uaroean's, and the inscriptioa mqre simple and pleasing, 

^ The Army of the Sambre and Mcuse 

^to its Coifiimander in Chief 

wHoche," 

This is all, and as it. should be, Hoche .was esteem* 
ed among the first of France's ealier generals before 
Buonaparte monopolized her triumphs. — «« He was the 
destined commander of the invading army of Jreiand* 

Note i3, page 34, L'ne i. 

Here EhrenbreiUiein ^ i»ith her shattered itmlh 

Ehrenbreitstein, i. e. *<the broad Stone of Honour," 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe^ was dismantled 
and blown up by the Fvem^ at the trace of Leoben. — « 
It had been and could only be reduced by famine or 
treachery. It yielded to the former, aided by surprise. 
After having seen the fortifications of Gibraltar and 
Malta ^ it did not much strike by comparison, but the 
situation is commanding. General Marceau besieged it 
in yain for some time, and I slept in a room where I 
was shown a window at which he is said to have been 
standing observing the progress of the siege by moon-" 
light, when a ball struck immediately below i(. 
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Note i4, page 36 , line kst. 

Uns^pulchrBd they roam*d^ and shrietd each luandtrin^ 

ghosts 

The chapel is deitrayed , a«d the pyramid pf bones 
diminished to a «maU number by the Bur^ndian legion 
in the service of France, who 4n:(iously effaced this 
record of their ancestors' less successful inyasiona. A few 
atill retnain notwithstanding the pains taken by the Burgun<» 
diams for ages, (all who passed that way removing a 
bone to their own country ) and the less justifiable larce«- 
nies of the Swiss postillions, who carried them off to 
sell for knife - handles , a purpose for which the whiteness 
imbibed by the bleaching of years had rendered ih^ in 
great request Of these relic. I ventured to bring away 
as much as may have made the quarter of a hero, for 
which the sole excuse is« that, if I had not, the next 
passer by might have perverted them to worse uses than 
the careful preservation which I intend for thequ 

Kote z5, page 37, line last. 
IteP0il*d , jipenficum Hath stpeuwd her subject tamis* 
Aventicum (near Morat) was the Roman ca]^tal of 
Helvetia, where Avenches n«w stands* 

Note 16, pa^e 38, line 9. 
^nd held wUhin their urn one mind, one hearty one dust, 
Julia Alpinula, a youog Aventian. priestess, died soon 
after a va^n endeavour, to save her father, condemned 
to death as a traitor by Aulus Caecina. Her epitaph 
w$8 discovered many years ago ;. •— it 1^ thus — 

Jnlia Alpinula 
./ Hie jacoo. . . 
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InfeliciJ patris, infelb: proles 

Deae Aventiae Sacerdos ; 

Bxorare patrxa necem non potui 

« Slale tnori in fatis ille eratt 

Vizi aniioa XXIO. 

I know of no human composition so affecting aa tKis^ 
OOT a history of deeper interest. These are the names 
and actions which ought not to perish , and to which we 
turn with a true and healthy tenderness, from the wret^ 
ched and glittering detail of a confused' mass of conquests 
and battles , with which the mind is roused for a time to a 
filse and feverish sympathy, from whence it recurs at length 
with all the nausea consequent on such intoxication* 

Note 17, page 58, Hne. 17. 
In th9 sun'^fac€f like yonder Alpine ^^now. 
This is written in the eye of Mont Blanc (June 5^' 
1816) which even at this distance dazzles min^ 

(July 20th.^ I this day observed for some time ths 
distinct reflection of Mont Blanc and Moat ^entiere in the 
•aim of the lake, which I was crossing in my boat; ths 
distaacs of these moantains from their mirror is 60 nxiles« 

Note 18, page 4o, line is* 

IBy the blue rushing of the arrowy Bhone* 

The colour of the Rhone at Geneva is blucy to a 

depth of tint which I have never seen equalled in water, 

salt or fresh, except in the Mediterranean and Archipelago. 

Note 19, page 44, line ast. 
Than vulgar minda may he unth all they seek pouestm 
This refers to the account in his ** Confessions *' of 
hit paasion for ths' Comtesse dtioudetot (ths mistrsss 
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' Note 32, page 54, line i4» 

^nd tun ^ set into" rose ^ hues sees them wrought, 

Rousaeaa's Heloise, Lettre 17, part 4, note, '"Ccv*. 
'^montagnes sont si liautes qu*one demi-beure aprds le 
^^soleil couche, leurs sommets sont encore eclaires de se& 
'* rayons; dont le rouge forme snr ces cimes blanches 
une belle couteur de rose qu*on apper90]t de fort loin." 

This applies more particularly to the he^hts oyer MeiUer ie, 
^ J'allai k .Vevay loger a la Clef, et pendant deux jours 
*<que j'y restai sans voir personne, je pris pour cette 
**yiile uo amaur qui m'a suivi dans tons mes voyages, 
'<et qui m'y a fait (^tablir enfin les heros de mon roman. 
'* Je dirois volontiers i ceuz qui ont du gout et qui sont 
''sensibles: alez i Venai «— Wsitez le pays, axaminez 
Vies sites 9 promenez vous sur le lac, et dites si la Nature 
^*n'a pas &it ce beau pays pour une Julie, pour une 
^ Claire et pour un St. Freux; mais ne les y cherchez pas.'' 
''Les Confessions, livre iy. page 3 06. Lyons ed. 1796. 

In July , 1816, I made a voyage round the Lake 
of Geneva; and, as fiur aa my owh observations have led 
me in a not uninterested nor inattentive -survey of all 
the scbnes most celebrated by Rousseau in his *' Heloise," 
I can safely say, that in this there is no axaggeration. 
It vrould be dilHcult to see Clarens (with the scenes 
around it, Vevay, Chillon, B6yeret, St. Gingo, Meillerie, 
Eivan, and the entrances of the Rhone), vnthout being 
forcibly struck veith its pecuh'ar adaptation to the persons 
and events with wbich it has been peopled. But this 
is not all ; the feeling with which all around Clarens, and 
the opposite rocks of Meillerie, is invectedt'is of a atilL 
higher and more comprdbensive order tban th*. mare 



ftjmpathy with individual passion ; it is a sense of the 
existence of love in its most extended and sublime capa- 
city , and of our own participation of its good and of its 
glory: it is the great principle of the universe, which is 
there more condensed , but not less manifested ; and of 
which, though knowing ourselves a part, we lose our 
individuality, and mingle in the beauty of the whole. 

If- Rousseau had never written, nor lived, the same 
associations would not less have belonged to such scenes. 
He has added to the interest of his works by their 
adoption ; . he has shewn his sense of their beauty by- 
the, selection; but they haye done that for him which 
no human being could ,do for them, 

I had the Fortune (good or evil as might be) to sail 
from Meillerie ( where we landed for some time ), to St. 
Gingo during a lake storm , which added to the magnifi*- 
cence of aU around , although occasionally accompanied by 
danger to the boat, which was small and overloaded. 
It was. over this very part of the lake that Rousseau has 
driven the beat of St. Preux and IVIadai&e Wohaar to 
Meillerie fur shelter during a tempest. 

On gaining the shore at St, Gingo, I found that the 
wind had been sufficiently strong to blow down some 
£ne old chesnut trees on the lower part of the mountains. 

On the opposite height of Clasens is a chateau. The 
hills are covered with vineyards, and interspersed ; with 
some small ^ut beautiful woods -, one of these was named 
the ''Bosquet de Julie,'' and it |s remarkable that, thougli.. 
long ago cut down by the brutal selEshness of the monks 
of St. Bemhard, (to whom the land appertained), that 
the ground might be inclosed into a vineyard for the 

P 
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miserable drones ofan execrable superstitioii ^ fjie inliabx- 
tants of Clarens still point out the spot wbere its trees stood, 
calling it by the name which consecrated and survived them. 

Rousseau has not been particulary fortunate in the 
preservation of the ^ local habitations*' he has given to 
'*airy nothings." The Prior of Great St: Bernard has 
cut down some of his woods for th^e sale of a few casks 
of wine, and Buonaparte has levelled part of the rocks 
of MeiUerie In improving the road to the Simplon. The 
road is an excellent one, but I cannot quite agree 
with a remark which I heard made, that "La route vaut 
mieuz que les sourenirs/' 

Note 23, page 57, line lo. 
Lauzanne! ond Ferneyi ye have bun the abodts^ 
Voltaire and Gibbon. 

Note A 4 , page 6 1 , line last. 
Had I not filed my mind , which thus iteelf subdued. 

^**If it be thus, 

ft For Banquo's uixii hava I filed mj mind." 

Macbkth, 

l^ote %Sf page 63, line 7. 
iPer others' griefs that some sincerely griepe, 
it is said by Rocheiaucault that ** there is always some* 
« thing in the misfortunes of men's best frieiidi n6t dis- 
^'plejisin^ to them.'? 



CHILDE 
HAROI-D'S PILGRIMAGK 



CANTO IV. 



.mk^ 



Visto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 

Quel Monte che divide y e quel che 5erra ' 

Italia, a un mare e I'altro^ che la bagna. 

AniosTb, Satiria iii. 






Kmce, January 2, 1818. 

OF 

lOHN HOBHOUSE, ESQ. A. M. F. R. S. 

etc. etc. etc. 

MY X>£AR HOBIIOUSX^ 

After an interval of eight years bet- 
ween the composiLion of the first and last can* 
tos Childe Herold , the conclusion of the poem 
is about to be submitted to the public. In parting 
with' so old a friend it is not extraordinary that 
I should recur to one still older and better,, -r- 
to one who has beheld the birth and death of 
the other 9 and to whom I am far more indebted 
for the social advantages of an englihtened friend- 
ship , thap, — though not ungrateful — I can, 
or could be, to Childe Harold, for any pu- 
blic favour r€;fiiected4 through the poem on th^ 
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poet, — to one, ^^hom I haVe known long, and 
accompanied far, whoifi I have found wakeful 
oyer my sickness and kind in my sorrow, glad 
in my prosperity and firm in my adversity , t|?ue 
in counsel and tru^y in peril — to a friend 
often tried and never found wanting; — to 
yourself. 

In so doing, I ?l?ecny from fiction %o troth, 
and in dedicating to you in its complete, or at 
least concluded state, a poetical work which is 
the longest, the most thoughtful and compre- 
hensive of my compositions, I wish to do ]^o— 
noar to myself hy the record of many years in- 
timacy with a mm of learning, of talent, stteadi- 
ness, aud of honour^ It is not for minds like ours 
to |;ive or to receive flattery; yet the praises of 
sincerity l^ave ever been permitted to the voice 
of friendship ; and it is not* for you , nor ev^ 
for others, hut to relieve a heart which has 
notelswhere, or lately, been so innch accusto- 
med to |he encounter of goodwill as to withstand 
the shock firmly, that I thus attempt to comme- 
morate your good qualities, or radier the ad- 
vantages which I have derived from their exer- 
tion. Even the recuiTcnce of the date of this 
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letter, the ip^xavcxsarj of the .most nnfortanate 
day of my past existence, but which cannot poi- 
son my futore wbile I retain the resource of your 
friendship, and of my own faculties, will hence-> 
forth have a more agreeable recollection for 
both, inasmuch as it will remin^d us of this my 
attempt to thank you for an indefatigable re*- 
gard, such as few men haye isxperienccid, and 
no one could experience without thinking better 
of his species and of himself* 

It has been our fortune, ^o traverse together, 
at varioas periods, the countries of chivalry, hi- 
story, and fable — Spain,, Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Italy; and what Athens and Constantinople 
were to us a few years ago, Venice and JR.ome 
have been more recendy. The poem also, or 
the pilgrim, or both, have accompaini^d me from 
fir^ to li^st; and perhaps it may ^ be a pardona- 
ble vanity which induces me to reflect with com- 
placency on a composition which in some degree 
connects me with the spot where it was pro- 
duced, and the pbjects it would fain describe'; 
and however unworthy it may be deemed of those 
magical and memorable abodes, however short it 
may fall of our distant conceptions and imme- 
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cliate impressions , yet as a mark of respect for 
what IS venerable 9 and of feeling for wliat is 
glorious , it has been to me a source of pleasure 
m the production, and I part with it with a kind 
of regret , which I hardly suspected that events 
could have left me for imaginaiy objects. 

With regard to the conduct of the last cantOy 
there will be found less of the pilgrim than in 
any of the preceding, and that little slightly , if 
at all, separated from the author speaking in 
his own person. The fact is , that I had beco- 
me weary of drawing a line which every one see* 
med determined not to perceive : like the Chi- 
nese in Goldsmith's "Citizen of the World,** 
whom nobody would believe to be a Chinese , it 
was in vain that I asserted^ imagined, and that I 
had drawn, a distinction between the author 
and the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety' to pre- 
serve this difference, and disappointment at 
finding it unavailing , so far crushed my efforts 
in the composition^ that I determined to aban- 
don it altogether — and have done so. The opi- 
nions which have been, or may be, formed on 
that subject , are now a matter of indifference 5 
the work is to depend on itself, and not on the 
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writer; and the anthor, who has ho resourcea 
in his own mind beyond the reputatioh, transient 
or permanent, which is to arise froni his literary 
efforts , deserves the fate of authors. 

« 

In the coarse of the following canto it was my 
intention, either in the text or in the notes, to 
have touched upon the present state of Italian 
literature, and perhaps of manners. But the 
text , within the limits I proposed-, I soon found 
hardly sufficient for the labyrinth of external ob- 
jects and the consequent reflections; and for the 
whole of the notes, excepting a few of the shortest, 
I am indebred to yourself, and these were ne- 
cessarily limited to the elucidation of the text. 

It is also a delicate, and no very grateful task, 
to dissert upon the literature and manners of a 
nation so dissimilar ; and requires an attention 
and impartiality which would induce us, — though 
perhaps no inattentive observers, nor ignorant 
of the language or customs of the people amongst 
whom we have recently abode , — to distrust, or 
at least defer our judgment, and more narrowly 
examine our information. The state of literary, 
as well as political party 9 appears to run, or to 






have run, soliigli,'-tliat for a strmoger to steex- 
impartially between ihem is next to impossible. It 
luay be enough' then, at least for my purpo^, to 
quote fj^om their own beautiful language «— ^^ !M[i 
pare che in un paese tutto poetico, che vanta la 
lingua la piu nobile ed insieme la piu dolce, tatte 
tntte le vie diverse si possono tentare, e che sm— 
che la patria di Alfieri e di Monti non ha perduto 
Tantico yalore, in tutte essa doyrebbe esserela 
prima." Italy has great names still— CanoTa, 
Monti, Ugo Foscolo, Pindemonte^ Visconti, Mo- 
relli, QGogna7:'a^ Albrizzi, Mezzophanti, Mas- 
toxidi, Aglietti, aii^d .Yaccdy will secure to the 
present generation an honourable place in most 
of the departments of Art, Science, and B«lles 
liCttres ; and in some the very highest — * Europe 
the World — has but one Canova, 

It has been somewhere said by Alfieri-, that 
^^La pianta uomo. nasce piurobusta.in Jtalia che 
in qualunque altra terra — * e che gli stessi ntroc^ 
delittil:;he vi si commettono ne sopo una prpva*^' 
Without subscribing to the latter part of his prp- 
iposition, a dangerous doctrine, the truth of Yvhijcb 
inay be disputed on better grounds, namely, that 
ih^ lulums are in no respect more ferocious than 
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their neighbours, that mto must be wilfully 
blind, OF ignoipandy heedless, who is not struck 
ivith the extraordinary capacity of this people^ 
or, if such a word be admissible, Uheir copa&iV 
Utiea, the facility of their acquisitions, the ra- 
pidity of their conceptions , the^ fire of their ge- 
nius, tbeir sense of beauty, and amidst all tbc 
disadvantages of repeated revolutions, the deso- 
lation of battles and the despair of ages, their still 
unqueni^hed "longing after immortality, '* — the 
immortality of independence. And when we 
ourselves, in riding roui^d the w^lls of Rome, 
heard the stipple lament of the labourers' cho^- 
rus, "Roma' Roma! Roma! Roma non & pi^ 
come era prima," it was difficult not to contrast 
'thi9*inelancholy dirge with the bacchanal roar of 
die songs of exultation still yelled from the Lon- 
don taverns, over the carnage of Mont St. Jean, 
^nd the betrayal of Genoa , of Italy , qf France, 
and pf the world , by mtn wbose conduct you 
yourself have exposed in a work worthy of th? 
better days of qur history* For m^> 

"Non moTero msa corda 

''Oy« la turba di me ciance assorda/* 

What Italy has gained by the late transfer of 
nations, it were useless for Englismeu to jnc^uire, 
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- till It becomes ascertained tbat EngliEnd haa ac— 
.quired something more than a permanent ai*my 
.and a suspended Habeas Corpus; it is enpugh 

- for them to look at home. For what they have 
' done abroad, and especially in the South-. -'' Ve- 
• rily they will have their reward/' and at no very 

distand period. 

« 

Wishing you, my dear ^obhouse, a safe and 
agreeable return to that country whose real wel- 
fare can be dearer to none than to yourself, I de* 
dicate to you this poem in its completed state; 
, and repeat once more how truly I am ever 



Your obliged 
And affectionate friend. 



BYRON 



CHILDE 
HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 



CANTO IV. 
I. 

I aTooD in Venice, on the Bridgr of Sighs; * 
A palace smd a prison on each hnnd^ 
I saw from out the ware her structures rise . 
A» from the str.oke of the enchanter^ wand: 
A thpusand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times , when many a subject lahd 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marb^e piles^ 
Where Vei;iice sate in state^ throned on her hundred 
isles! 
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n. 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from oceaa^ ^ 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance ^ with majestic motion^ 
A raler of the waters and their powers : 
And such she was ; — her daughters had flieir dowers- 
From spoils of nations^'' and the exhaustless £ast 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 



in. 

In Venice Tassa's echoes are no more, ^ 
And. silent rows the songjess gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the &hor0. 
And music m^ets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still U here. 
States fall^ arts fade — but Nature doth not dii?. 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 
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ly. 

Bat unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story ^ and her long array* 
Of mighty shadows ; whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city's vanished iway; 
Ours is k trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, can not be swept or worn away — • 
The keystones of tlie arch ! though all were o'er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 



it. 

The beings of t!i^ mind tie hoi ^ clay; 
Essentially immortflll, th^ create 
And i^nltiply in ns a bfi^hter ray 
And liibre beloved existence : that which V^t 
Prohibits to dull life, in thU ottr ^nte 
Of niortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 
Firrt exiles, then r^pla^es what we hate; 
Watering the heart t^hdse early flowcra have died, 
And #ith « fresher growth rcfptenishiiig the void. 
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Siicli is the refuge of our youth and iige, 
The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy; 
And this worn feeling peoples many a page. 
And, may be, that which grows beneath mine e^'^e : 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines oor fairy- land; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastik sky, 
And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O'er her wild universe is skilful to diifuse: 



VII- 

I saw or dream'd of suph; — but let them go -*• 
They came like trutl^ and. disappeared like dreams ; 
And whatsoe'er they were -^ are now but so : 
I Qould replace them if I would, still teeois 
My wind- witli many a form which, aptly %etmK 
Such As I sought for, and at moments founds 
Let these too go •— iorn; waking Reason di(i^vsji 
Such over -weening phantasies unsound. 
And other voices speak , and other sighta, surround* 
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VIXL 
Pre taught me other tongues •^ and in strange eycj. 
Have made me not a stranger; to the miud 
Which is.itscif^ no changes bruig surprise; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hai*d to find 
A country with — ay, or without mankind; 
Yet was I bom where men are proud to be, 
Not without cause; and should I have behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter seaj 



IX- 

Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine> 
My spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remember'd in my lino 
With my land's language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight^ and dull Oblivion bar 
VOL. vn. G 
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X. 

-My name from out t&e temple where the dead 
Are hononr'd by the nations — let it be «-* 
And light the laurels on a loftier head! 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me -— 
"Sparta hath many a worthier son than he." # 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need; 
The throns which I have reap'd are of the tree 
I planted^ — they have torn me, — and I bleed: 
I should have known what frnit would spring firom 
such a seed. 



XI- 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord; 
And I annual marriage now no more renew'd. 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored^ 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 
St* Mark yet^ sees his lion where he stood ' 
Stand, but in mockery of his wither'd power. 
Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued. 
And muuarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an nnequall'd dower. 
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The Snabian aued^aiid now tbeAtfsiiaii reigns — a. 
An Emperoi* tramples where an Emperor knelt; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces y and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 
From power's high pinnacle, when they haVe fdt. 
The sunshine for a while , and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen'd bora the mountain's belt; 
Oh for one honr of blind old pandolo! ^ 
Th' octogenarian chiefs Byzantium's con^uerinefoe. 



Before 8t. Mlurk still glow his steeds of brass; 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 
But is not Dona's menace come to pass? ^ 
Are they not bridled? — Venice, lost and won^ 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a sea- weed > into whence she rose! 
Better be whelm'd beneath the waves, and shun^ 
Even in destruction's depth , her foreign foes. 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 

G 2 
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XIV. 
In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre, -• 
Her very by-word sprang from victory, 
The "Planter of the Lion," ^ which through fir« 
And blood she bore o'er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still freCj 
.And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite; 
Witness Troy's rival, Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight! 
For ye are names no time nor tyranny can bUght. 



XV. 

Statues of glass — all shiver'i — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust; 
But where thoy dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 
Their sccpti'e broken, and their Sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects , such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, *® 
Have flung a desolate cloud o'er Venice^ lovely walls. 
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XVL 
When Athens* armies fell at Syracnse, 
And fetter'd thousands bore the yoke of war^ 
Redemption rose iii the Attic Mnse^ »^ 
Her voice their only ransom from afar : 
^fi\ as the chant the tragic hymn^ the cat 
Of the o'ermaster'd victor stops , the reins 
Fall from his hands — his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt -^ he rends his captive's chains^ 
And bids him thank the^bard for freedom and his 
•trains^ 



.. . XVIL •.-.. ., 
Thus; Venice, if no stronger claim \s:erc thine^ 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot. 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine. 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 

Is shameful to the nations, most of all, 

Albion ! to .thee : the Ocean ^ueen should not 
Abandon Ocean'jg children; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy wate»y walL 
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XVTIL 
I loved ber from my boyhood — abe to me 
Was as a fairy ciy of the ,heart| 
Rising like water > columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 
And Otway, Radclife, Schiller, Shakespear^s art, > ^ 
Had stamp'd her image in ms, and even so. 
Although I found her thus, we did not part. 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Than whpn she wi(8 « boast, a niaryel, and a show. 



I can repeople with tiie past — * and of 
The present there is still for eye and thought. 
And meditation chasten'd down, enough; 
And more, it may be* tlian I hoped or sought; 
And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existelice , some 
From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours caught ; 
There are some feelings Time can not benumb, 
Noi: Torture shake, or mine would nqw be cold and 
dumb. 



Canto ly* PiLG4iiHA6i:. lo3 



fiat from their nttnre will thetannen grow is 
Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter'd ro€k8;i 
Hooted in barreimess, where nought bcrloiw 
Of soil supports them Against the Alpin shocks 
Of eddying storms; yet springs the * trunk, ' and 

mocks 
The howling tempest , till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains^ from whose blocks 
Of bleak 9 gray, granite , into life it came. 
And grew a giant tree \ — the mind may grow the same. 



Ei stenee imay be borne , and the doap^ root 
Of life and snfflra'atioe nmke its ^mabbdie 
in bare and' desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours widi the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in ailonce, ^^not bcvtow'd 
In vain «hoidd sii^ exemple be; if titey. 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endnre and shrink not. We of nobler eliiy 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for « day. 
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xxn. 

All sufiVring doth destroy , or is destroy'dj 
Even by the 8nff(n>er; and in each event 
Ends ! Some^ with hope replenish'd and r^buoy^d. 
Return to whence they came-— with' like. intentr. 
And weave their web again; some bow'd and bent^ 
Wax gray and ghastly , withering ere tbeir time^ 
And perish with the reed on which they leant; 
Some seek devotion, tbil^ war, good or crime* * 
According as their souls were form'd to sink or climb : 



xxin. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion's stingy' 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound -^ 

A tone of music^ '— • summer's eve •*«- or spring, 

A flower — the wind — the ocean — vrhich shall 

wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 

bound; 
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XXIV. 

And bow and vrhj we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this b'ghtning of the mind. 
But feel the shock renew'd, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
^Vbich out of things familiar, undesign'd, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind> 
The cold — the changed —perchance^ the dead --• 

anew, # , 

The moorn'd, the loved, the lost*-? too m^yl'—'.yet 

how few! 



xxv; 

Bat my soid wanders; I demand it back « 

To meditate amongst dei;ayy and, stand 
A rain amidst ruins ; there to track ' 

Fall'n states and bnried greatness, o'er a land . 
Which H^as the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be • 
The master -mould o^ Nature's heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave — the lords of earth and sea. 
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Tbe commonweiJth of kings, the men ofilome! 

And even since, and now, fair Italy! 

Tiion art the garden of the world, the home 

Of all Art yields > and Nature can decree; 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 

Thy very "weeds are beautiful , thy waste 
.More rich than other climes' fertility! 

Thy, wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an iminioBlatediarm which can notbedeiko03. 



XXVll 
The Moon' is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's moiuitains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours ^ems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the W^t, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crett 
Floats through the azure air— «an island oftixeblest! 
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A single star is at her 8ide> and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven; but still.'* 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll'd o'er the peak of the far Rhaetian hill, 
As Day and Night contending Were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order: •— gently iioyfi% 
The deep- dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-bom rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass'd within 
it glows, 



Fill'd with the face of heaven, which | froJn afiirj 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hnes^ 
From the rich sunset to the rising star. 
Their magical variety diffuse: 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbuea 
With a new colour as it ga^ps away. 
The last still loveliest, till — - 'tis gone -*- and aU is gray, 
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There U a tomb in Arqaa; ^-rear'd in air, 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus ^ repose 
The bones of Lia^ra's lover: here repair 
Many familiar with his well* sung woes. 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language , and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes: 
Watering the tree which bears his lady's name * ' 
With bis melodioQS tears j he gave himself to fame. 



XXXI. 

. They keep his dnst in Arqua, where he died; " 
The mountain- village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years j and 'tis their pride- 
An honest pride — and let it be^tbeir praise. 
To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 
E[is mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 

Than if a pyramid form'd hia monumental fane. 
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And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 
And sought a refuge from their hopes decayed 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill's shadcj 
Which shows a' distant prospect far away 
Of husy cities , now in yain display'dy 
For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 



xxxin: 

Developing the mountains; leaves, and flowers, 
And shining in the brawling brook, where -by, 
Clear ad its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 
If from society we learn to live^ 
'Tis solitude should teach us how to die; 
It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone — man with hisGod mast strive : 
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Or it may be; with demons , wlio impair * '^ 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay,' 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Which is not of tlie pangs that pass away ; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 
The tomb a hellj and hell itself a murkier gloom. 



3XXV. 
Ferrara in thy wide and graas- grown sfreets^ 
Whose symmetry was not for jiolitude, 
There seems as ''twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of £ste, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls , and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changiug mood 
Of petty power impelled, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante's brow alone had worn 
before; 
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And T«so is dieir gkny and their 
Haik to his stndn! and then snrrej his ccH! 
And see how dearlj eam'd Torqnsfo's Huml 
And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell: 
The miserable despot could not ^ell 
The insulted ndnd he son^t to qnenchy and hlead 
With the suxronnding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plnng'd it. Glory without end 
Scattex'd the clouds awajr — and on that name attend 



xxxyn. 

The tears and praises of all time; while ihino 
Would rot in its obliyion— in the sink 
Of worthless dust^ which &om tlu boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing ; but the link 
Tfaon formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice » naming th^e with scorn—* 
Alfonso! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee ! if in anolher station born. 
Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou nud'st to mourn : 
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JTAow /form'd to cat, and be despisM, and die. 
Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty: 
He I with a glory round his furrow'd brow, 
Yin^ich emanated then, and dazzles now 
In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire, 
And Boilean, whose rash envy could allow »« 
No strain which shamed his country's creaking lyre. 
That whetstone of the teeth — monotony in wire! 



xsxix • 

Peace to Torquato's injur'd shade! 'twas hi$ 
In life and death to -be the mark where Wrong 
Aim'd with her poison'd arrows ; but to miss. 
Oh, victor unsurpassd' in modern song! 
Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on. 
And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine? though all in* one 
Condensed their scattet'd rays, they Would not form 

a suii. 
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Great as thon.ut, yet parallel'd by those^. 
Thy countrymen, before tliee born to shin^, 
The Bards of Hell and Ohivalry : first rose 
The Tuscan father's comedy divine; 
Then not unequal to the Florentine, 
The southern Scott, the minstrel who call'd fortlf 
A. new creation with his magic line. 
And, like the Ariosto of tlie North, 
Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly 
worth. 



XLI. ^ 

The lightning rent from Ariosto's bust » ^ 
The iron crown of laurel's mimic'd leaves , 
Nor was the ominous element unjust^ 

• • • « 

For the true laurel - wreath which Glory weaves *^ 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves. 
And the false semblance but disgraced his brow; 
Yet still,. if fondly Superstition grieves, 
Enow, that the lightning sanctifies below a> 
Whate'er it strikes ;— yon head is doubly sacred now. 
Toi.. vu, H 



il 
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Lxa. 

Italia! oil Jtaliia? thou who &aat ^«' 
The fatal gift of beauty, which becdiif^ 
A funefal dower of presi6nt woes and jJast,* 
On thy aweet broW is soitow pIoogR'rf by shame^ 
And annals graved in characters of Hkv^e, 
6i God'J that thou wei^t in thy rialedil^'iJi 
Less lovely 6r more powerful, ai^id <5oafd'8t claini 
Thy right, and awe the robbers ba^ck, who press 
To shed tfiy bloody aad drink the tears of thy distress ; 



XLm. 
Then might'st thou more appal; o^, Tcss desi'r^d. 
Be homely and be peaceful, ilnd^)il6]^ed 
For thy destructive charms } theh , stiil uirtired, 
Would not be secn*the armed torments potir'd 
Down tile deep Alps ; nor would the hostile hor^^ 
or inany-nation'd spoilers ffotft the Pd 
Quafi' blood and water; nof the sitrah'gdf s t^biA 
Be thy sad weapon of defence , And ^6, 
Victor or vanquish' J, thoii the slav& c* fribita dr fo#. 



Canto IK. vilgbimagx. 



11/5 



XLiy. 

tVandering m youtb, I traced the path of hJn,, %% 
The Roman friend of Rome's least - hiortal mind, 
The friend of TuUy: as my Lark ^VxA skim 
The blight blue waters with a fanning wind, \ 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
Aegina, lay, Piraeus on the right, 
And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had ^q^xx the desolate sight; 



XLV. 
For Time hath not rebuilt them, but upr?at'd 
Barbaric dwellings on their shatter'd site. 
Which only make more murn'd and more endearVl 
Th' few last rays of their far -scatter d light. 
And the crush'd relics of their vanished might 
The Roman saw these tombs in his own age- 
These sepulchres of i ities , which ej^cite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 

Ha 
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XI4VI. 

Tliat page is now before me, and on mine 
Ilia country's ruin added to the mass 
Of peiish'd states lie mourn'd in their decline^ 
And I in desolation: all that was 
Of then destruction is; and now, alas| 
Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the storm; 
In the same dnft and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, *♦ 
Wrecks ofanother world, whose ashes still 9it^ warm. 



XLVII. 
Yet, Italy! through every other land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to 

side; 
Mother of Arts! as once of arms; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our guide; 
Parent of our Religion ! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven! 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 
Shall yed redeem thee, and, all bal;kward driven^ 
Roll the barbai'ian tide, and sue to be forgives. 



• 
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XLvm. 

But Amo wins ns. to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn , and wine, and oil , and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 
And buried Learning rose^ redeem'd to a new morn. 



XLIX 
There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills ^ ' 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of ita immortality ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
.WhatMind can make, when Nature's self would 

fail; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate ilash which such a soul could mould : 



iiS csiLBX ha&oi^d's Canto /^ 



We gaze and tarn away^ and know not >yhere^ 
Dazzled and driuik with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there — for ever there— 
Ghain'd to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away! — there need no words, nor terms precipe, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly — we have eyes: 
Blood— pulse — andbreast, confirm the DardaaShep- 
kerd's prize. 



EL 

« !A]^pdarMst Aon not to Paris in this gnise? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or, 
In 'all thy perfect goddess -ship; when lies 
Before thee thy own van^uish'd Lord df 'War? 
And gazing in thy face as toward « atar, 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee'iiptam, 
Feeding on thy swe6C cheek! *^ while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 

Sbower'd on his eyelids,' brow^ and mouth , as irom 
an turn! 



ikifliO J^. JL*JUi^lilMAGJe» xiq 



hlL 
Glowing y and circamfusf^d in ^^qcliless .lp](^^ 
Their full divinity .inadequate 
That feeling to expreas, or to inifirpire, 
The gods becpme as moYtals, ^n^ ,2nan'8.%^ 
Has moments like their l^rigjitesti^biit the.weigjit 
Of earth recoils upon usj — let ^t go! 
We can recal such visions , and create. 
From what has been^ or might be» tilings .^yluch 

grow 
Into thy statue's form^ and look like gods below. 



LIII. 
I leave to learned jElngers, .9nd.\yi$e I^an^> 
The artist and liis ape, to tcafhia^^tell 
How well his connoisseurship i^derstands 
The gracefull b^obd, and the Yelu|^>;^us swell: 
Let these describe the undescrj^bablc : 
I would not their vile breaJthstipi^l^w'Wthq stream 
Wherein that image f h^U for ever .dwell ; 
The unruffled mirror of the loveliest , dream 
Tliat ever left the sky on the di^ep soul to ,beam. 



i2f> amiiDE harold'5 Canto IP^. 



LIV. 

In Sancta Croce's Holy precincts lie ^"^ 
Asbes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an iin mortality. 
Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 
. The particle of those sublimities 
Whif h have rclaps'd to chaos : — here repose 
Angolo's, Alfieri's bones, and his, *» 
The starry Galileo, with his woes; 
HereMachiavelli's earth, returned to whence it rose.* ^ 



LV. 
These are four minds, which, like the elements, 
Might famish forth creation : — Italy ! 
Time, which hath wrong'd thee with ten thousand 

rents 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny. 
And hath denied, to every other sky, 
Spirits which soar from ruin; thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity, 
Which gilds it with revivifying ray; 
Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day. 



Canto jy. riLGjiitfAO£« - vai 



f 



LVL 
But ^vHere repose the all Etrnscan three — 
Dante , and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they, 
The Bard of Prose, creative spirit! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love — where did they^ay 
Their ho nes^distinguish'd from onr common c]ay 
In death as life ? Are they resolv'd to dust> 
And have their country's marbles nought to say? 
Coald not her quarries furnish forlh one bust? 
Did they not to her breast their filial earth entrust? 



Lvn. 

Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, *• 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore; '* 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; and the crown 3a 
Which Petrarch's laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon' a far and foreign soil had grown, 
His life, his fame 9 his grave, though rifled — not 
thine own. 
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Boccaccio to hia parent earth beqpeath'd " 
Efjs dust, — and lies it not her Great amongy 
With many a aweet and solemn requiem bi'eath'd 
O'er him who form'd the Tuscan's siren tongue ? 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song. 
The poetry of speech? No; — even his tomb 

tUptorn^ must bear the hyaena bigot's wrong. 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 

Nov claim a passing «igb> because it told for whom ! 



LIX. 

And- Santa Croce wants their nvghty duil; 
Yet for this want more noted « as of yore 
The Caesar's pageant, shorn of ^Brutus' bust. 
Did but of Rome's best Son remind her more : 
Happier Rarenna ! on thy hoary shore. 
Fortress of falling empire! •honour'd sleeps 
The immortal exile; — Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 
,Wl&ile .Florence vainly begs h^ bani^'d dead and 
weeps. 



Canto JFl £U«oi^iJMUft£. u3 



"What is her pyramid of precioas stones? 3* 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 
Of merchant - dukes ? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead^ 
Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse^ 
Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab .which paves the princely 
head. 



XXI. 

There be morie things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno's dome of Art's most princely shrine, 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies; 
There be more marvels yet — but not for mine; 
For I have been accustom'd to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the £elds| 
Than 'Art in galleries: though a work divine 
Calls fur my spirit^s homage , yet it yields 
Letslli«iiitf«dj»> becaiue the weapon which it wields 
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LXII. 

« 

Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimene'a lake in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashiiesii^ more at home; 
For there the Cartha|;inian'8 warlike wild 
Gome back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore. 
Where Courage falls in her despairing files. 
And torrents , swoln to rivers with their gore. 
Reek through the sultry plain^ with legions scatter'd 



o'en 



Like to a forest felPd by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on his day, 
And such the phrensy, whose convulsion blihds 
To all save carnage, that, beneatli the firay. 
An eartliquake reel'd unheededly away! '^ 
None felt stern Nature rocking at hit feet^ 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet; 
Such u the absorbing hate when warring nations meet ! 



Canto IK. pilorimaos, I2d 

^ LXIV. 

The Earth to them ^vas as a roHing bark 
Whicli bore them to Eternity 5 they saw 
The O^ean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature's law, 
In them suspended^ reck'd'^not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their down - toppling iiests ; and beUo wing 

herds 
Stumble o'er heaving plains^ and man's dread hath 

no lYorda. 



Far other scene ia Thraaimene now; 
Her lake a ahect of silver ^ and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save, the gently plough; 
Her aged trees ria^ Ij^ck as once the slain 
Lay where their roota are; but a brpok hath ta'en— 
A little rill of scanty r^tr^ani, wid ibed 7- 
A niMue of blood frgm that days sanguine rain; 
And Sangninetto t^Us ye where the dead 
Made the earth wel^ an4 tarn'd the unwilling waters 
red; 
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LXVI 
Bnt thou, Oitanuiiis! in thy siveetest wftTe x 
Of the most living crystal was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milK - white steer 
Crazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear: 
Snrely that stream was unprofaned by slaogthers-^ 
A mirror and a bath for Beaoly's youngest daughtsrs ! 



LXvn. 

And on thy happy shore a temple stiU, 
Of small and delicate propcurtion, keeps^ 
Upon a mild deelivity oi hill, 
Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current's calmness ; oft finom out it leapa 
The finny darter with the glittering scales 
Who dwefb and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, chance y some scattered water-lily sA^ 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bub- 
ling tales. 
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tXVIIl. 
Pass notnnblest the Genias of the place ! 
If throngb the air a ffephyr more serene 
Win lo the broW, 'tis bisj and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 
If on tbe heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the drj dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature^s baptism,— r 'tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgusts 



The roar of waters! — from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave -worn precipice; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss. 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, cutis round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf aronnd, in pitiless horror set, 
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LXX. 

And mountain spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing showery which round. 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain. 
Is* an eternal. April to the ground^ 
Making it all. one emerald : — how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which^ downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps^ yield in chasms a fearful vent 



LXXI. 

To the broad column which rolls on j and shows 

More like the fouutain of 9gi infant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers , which flow gushingly. 

With many windings, through the vale :*— Look 

back! 
Lo ! where it comes L'ke an ejernity, : 
As if to sweep down all things in its tracks 
Charming the eye with dread, <— a matchless catii- 
ract, 3'' 



Canio IK* jpilosimaos.; 1^9 



Lxxn. 

Horribly beantifal! but on the verge; 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 
An iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, ^^ 
Like Hope upon a death -bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the seene. 
Lore watching Madness with unalterable niien< 



LXXnL 
Once more upon the woody Apennine, 
The infant Alpsy which— had I not before 
Gazed on their migthier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits , and where joar 
The thundering lauwine — • might be worshipped 

more; 39 
But I have seen the soaring lungfrau rear 
Her never f trodden snow^ and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont- Blanc both far and near; 
And in Chimari heard the thunder- hills of fear, 

VOL. YU* I 
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LXXIV. 

Til' Acroceraunian mountains of old name; 
And on Pamas8U8 seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as 'twere for fame^ 
For still they soar'd unutterably high: 
IVe look'd on Ida with a Trojan's eye; 
Athos, Olympus y Aetna ^ Atlas » made 
These hills seem things of lesser dtgnity, 
Al], save the lone Socrate's height, display'd 
Not iiow in snow; which asks the lyric Romanes aid 



LXXV. 

For our remembrance, and from otX the plain 
Heaves like a long-swQpt ware about to break, 
And on, the curl hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake 
And quote in classic raptures , ahd awake 
The hiUs with Latian echoes; I abhorr'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poet's sake, 
The drill'd dulllesson, forced down word byword ** 
In my repugnant youth , with pleasure to record 



Canto If^'i ]i^lJLGiiTMAU£. i3i 



^aght that recals tbe daily dvuff, which fnrtt'd 
M^ sickening memory; aiid^i though Time hath 

taught . . 

My mind to meditate what then it learn'd^ 
Yet such the fix'd inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of n^y early thonght> 
Tkat» with the frefihnoss wearing out before 
My mind could relisl^ what it might have sought^ 
Iffre€to choose, I cannot iiqw jcstoxe . 
Its health; but what it then detested^ still abhor. 



LXXVrf- 
Then farewell, florace; wliom I listed so. 
Not for thy faults, but mine; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 
To comprehend, but ne^^r love thy verse, 
Although no deeper Moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art^ 
Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce. 
Awakening without wounding the touch'd heartj 
Yet farei thee weil-^ upon Socrate'a ridge we part. 

I 2 



ti 
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i^xviir. 

Oh Rome! my country! city of the aoul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee^ 
XiOne mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut hrfe^asts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and 9uiFeranGe? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps ofhroken thrones and temples » Yc! 
Whose agonies are evUs of a day — 
A world is at our fee^ as fragile as our cky. 



LXXIX. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands. 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago ; 
The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; '* 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow> 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, wththy yeUow waves and nwitle her distress ! 



Canto ly. ^ilciiimao:b. i33 



•JLt^JLJiL* 

The Gothy the Cliristian^ Time, War; Flbod^ aind 

Fire; 
Hffve dealt upon the seven -hiU'd city's pride; ' 
She saw her glories star by star expire. 
And up the steep barbariah monarchs ride, * 
Where the car climbed the capitol ; fpr and> wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: — 
Chaos of rains ! who shaU trace the void, 
O'er the' dim fragments cast a liinar light, 
Andsaji ^< here, was or is," where all!is doubly night? 



The double night of ages, and of her/ 
Night's daughter, Ignorance^ halh wi'apt and Wrap 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap^ 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections; now yre clap 
Our hands , and cry ** Eureka ! " it i* cl*ar — 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 



i3i ciuiJ>E Harold's Canto IK^ 

Lxxxn. 

Alatfltfif lofty'ckjl and al«9! 
The trebly hundred triomphs! ^* and the day 
Wh^n. finituf ihade tiie daggerli edge anrpaaa 
The conqiieror's sword in bearing fiame away! 
-Wa«,, fof Tully's voice, and Virgils' lay, 
And-Livy's pictured page! — but these shall be 
Her reanrrection ; all beside — decay. 
Alas, for Earth > for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Home was 
fires! 



nxxxnL 

Ohthon, wliose chariot roU'd onFortane's wheel,*' 
Triamphant SyUa! Thou, who.didst subdue 
Thy country's foes ere thou would pause to feel 
The wradi of thy own wrongs^ or reiqi the due 
Of hgarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O'er prostrate Asia 5 — thou , who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates -^ Aoman, too, 
With all thy vices , for thou didst lay down 
Willi an atoning smile a more ihaii earthly orown— 
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LXXXIV. 
The dictatorial wr«ath, — conldst thou ^vine 
To what would ^oe day dwindle that which made 
Thee 'more than mortal? and that ao supine 
Bj aught than Bomane Rome should thus be laid? 
She who was named Eternal, and array 'd 
Her warriors but to conquer — she wiio veil'd 
Earth with her hapghty shadow, and displayed, 
Until the o'er - canopied horixon ftiPd, 
Her n^ahing wings *— Ob ! ^ho who va^ Almighty 
bail'd! 



LXXXV. 

Sylla was first of victors > but onr own 
^The sagest of usurpers > Cromwell, lie 
Too swept of senates while he hew'd the throne 
Down to a block •*** immortal rebel! See 
What crimes it costs to be a momoat Aee 
And famous through all m%e% ! but b^nedlh, 
Hia fate the moral lurks of destii^; .: 
His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him. win fwp re^Ims^ 4md, itHf>picr| yield his 
breath. 
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The flurd of ihe same moon whose former course 
Had all bat crown'd him, on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force. 
And laid him with the earth's preceding clay. ^^ 
And show'd not Fortune thus how fame and sway. 
And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our sonls to compass tfarongh each arduous way. 
Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb? 
Were they but so in man's , how different were his 
doom! 



LXXXVlL 

And thou, dread statue! yet existent in " 
The austerest form of naked majesty, 
Thou who beheld est, 'mid the assassins' diuy 
At thy bath'd base the bloody Caesar lie. 
Folding his robe in dying dignity. 
An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die. 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have ye been 
VictovB of countless kings, or puppets of a scene? 



Canto 2f^, i*ij:.€himac£. iS; 

Lxxxvm. 

And thou, the thunder - stricken nnrse of Rome ! ^^ 
She --wolf! whose brazen -imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within, the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art| 
Thou standest: — Mother of the mighty heart, 
Which the great founder suck'd from thy wild teat, 
Scorch'd by the Roman Jove's etherial dart, 
And thy limbs black with lightning— dost thou yet 
Giuird thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge 
forget? 



LXXXIX. 

Thou dost; — but all thy foster -babes are dead — 
The men of iron ; and the world hath rear'd 
Cities from out their sepulchres: men bled 
In imitation of the things they feared, . 
And fought •and conquer'd^ and the same course 

steer'd, 
At apish distance ; but as yet none haye. 
Nor could > the same supremacy have near'd, 
Save, one vain man , who is not in the grave, 
Bat, vanquish'd by himself, to his own slaves a 

slave — 
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The fool of false dominion*— and a kind 
Of bastard Caesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal; for the Roman's mind 
Was modellM in a less terrestrial mould, 47 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold|, 
And an immortal, instinct whidi redeemed 
The frailties of a heart so soft^ yet bold, 
Alcides witli the distaff now he secm*d 
At Gleopatim's fec^ — and now himself he beam'd. 



XCL 
And came — and saw — and oonqnei'd ! Bot the nuua 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee^ 
lake a trained £d€on, in the Gallic, van* 
Which he,. in sooth, long led to victory. 
With a deaf heart which never aeera'd to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framedi 
WiA bnt one weakest weakness — vawty, 
Coqaettish in ambition — still he aim'd — 
Atwhat? canheavoach^aranswo'wkatheclaim'd? 



Canto J F', VXLGRIHAGE* i3j 



xcn. 

And would be all or nothing -— nor conld wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few y^ars . 
Had fix'd him with the Caesars in his fate. 
On yfJuonx we ti*?ad : For this llie conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for thia the tears 
And blood of earth flow on aa they have flow'dj^ 
An .universal deluge , which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man's ahode, 
And ebbs but to refio w ! — Renew thy rainbow, God 1 



xcin. 

What from this barren being do we reap? 
Oar> senses narrow, and our reason frail^ ^s 
liife short, and truth a gem which loves the deep. 
And all things weighed in custom's falsest scale ; 
Opinion an omnipotence, — whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
I^est their own )udgment8 should become too bright 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have to* 
much light* 
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CXIV. 

And thns they plod in sluggish misery, 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 
Proud of theii* trampled nature, and so die. 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains , and rather than he free. 
Bleed gladiator- like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall beforej like leaves of the same free. 



XCV. 
I speak not of men's creeds — they rest between 
Man and his Maker — • but of things allow'd, 
Averr'd, and known> — and daily, hourly seen -— 
The yoke that is upon us doubly bow'd, 
And the intent of tyranny avow'd, 
The edict of Earth's rulers , who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud. 
And shook them from their slumbers on the throne ; 
Too glorioui^, were this all his jmigtfay arm had done. 



CaatalF^* JII.OIUMAC32. i4i 



CXVI. 
Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer'd be,^ 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, armM. and undefiled? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild^ 
Deep in the unpruned forest^ 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts , where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 



csvn. 

Bat France got drunk with blood to vomit crime; 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's causey in every age and clime; 
Because the deadly days which we have Been, 
And vile Ambition, that built up betwe^i 
Man and bis hopes an adamantine wdl 
And the base pageant liut upon tlie scene ^ 
Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which 2^ps life's tree, and dooms man's iworst-— his 
sfcond fall. 



i4a €Iiijli>£ Harold's Canto IF^. 



XCVIII. 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner; torn, bntfiying. 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind ; 
Thy trumpet voice, though hroken now and dying. 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; ^ 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopp'd by the aze, looks rough and little wortli^ 
But the sap lasts, — and still the seed we find 
Sown deep,, even in the bosom of the Noith^ 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 



There is a stem round tower of other ^Vays, ^^ 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone. 
Such as an army*s baffled strength delays. 
Standing with half its battlements alone. 
And Ntith two thousand years of ivy grown, 
Th«^ garland of eternity, where wave 
Tho gre^i leaves over all by time oVrlhrown; — 
>Vhal was thia tower of strength? within its cave 
Wkat trtaaurt" lay ao locked, ao hid? — A wooum's 



CanlO ly. JPILGRIMAGJC. Il3 



c. 

Bat who was sbe, the lady of the deacti 
Tomb'd in a palace? Was abe chaste and fair? 
Worthy a king's — or more a Roman's bed? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 
How lived— how loved — how died she? Was she 

. not 
So honour'd — and conspicuously there. 
Where meaner .relics must not dare to rot. 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot? 



CJI. 

Was ahe as those who love their lords , or th^y 
Who love the lords of others ? ' such have been^ 
Even in the olden time Rome's annals say: 
Was she a mati'on of Cornelia's mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt's graceful queen^ 
Profuse of joy — or 'gainst it did she- war, 

9 

Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love irom amongst her griefs? ^^for snch the af- 
fections are. 



1 J4 eaiLPS BAAQhD^a Canto 2P^. 



cir. 

P«*rcTiance slie died in youth : it may be, bow'd 
With 'woes far heayier than the ponderous tomb 
That weight upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty, and a glodm 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death ^yetshed ^ ^ 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the' Hesperus of the dead, 
Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf- like red. 



ClIL 
Ferdiance she died in age — surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children — with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recal^ 
It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome — But whither would Coojecture stray? 
Thus much alone we know -<— Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman's wife; Behold his love or 
pride! 



Canto iF'. su.aAiMAOX. ^4^ 



I know not why -—but standing thus by thea 
It seems as if I had tiiine iumate knowh^ 
Thou tomb ! and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind; 
Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves 
behind I 



CV. 

And from the planks, far shattered o'er the rocks, 
Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers , and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where all lies founder'd that was ever dear: 
But could I gather from the wave- worn store 
Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer? 
There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what 
is here. 
TOL. yii. K 



i46 cHiLsjt ha&olo'a Canto IJ^ 



CVI. 

Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my mnsic , and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlet*s cry, 
h% I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o'er the bird of darkness' native site. 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 
With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright 
And sailing pinions — Upon such a shrine 
What are ourpettygrie£i?— let me not number mine 



CVII. 
Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass'd together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch crush'd, column 

strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd. 
Deeming it midnight : — Temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are walls — 
Behold the ImperialMonnt ! 'tis thus the mighty falls. ^ * 



Canto IK. pilgazmags. x^j 



CVIIL 
There is the moral of all human Ules; ^« 
'Tis hat the same rehearsal of thi* past, 
First Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails 
Wealth, vice, corruption — barbarism at last. 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page, — 'tis better written here. 
Where georgeous Tyranny had thus amass'd 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear. 
Heart, soul could seek, tongne ask -^ Away with 
words! draw ncai*. 



CES. 
Admire, exult — despise—- laugh^ weep,— for heye 
There is such matter for all feeling: — Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and teai^ 
Ages and realms are crowded in this spanj 
This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 
or Glory's gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun's rays with added flame were fill*d! 
Where arp its golden roofs? .where those who dared 
to build? 



x/jg cHiLD£ har(H.d's. Cunto iK, 



ex. 

Tally was not so eloquent as thou," 
Then nameless column with the huried base I 
What are the laurels of the Caesar's brow? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling -place. 
Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus or Trajan's? No— 'tis that of Time: 
Triumph, arch, pillar , all he doth displace 
Scoffing; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperil urn, whose ashes slept subli- 
me, *3 



CXI. 
Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 
And looking to the stars; they had contaiti'd 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 
The last of those who o'er the whole earth reign'd. 
The Roman globe, for aftw none snstain'd, 
But yielded back his conquets; — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain'd 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues -^ stiU we Traja'ns name 
aidore. ^* 



Canto IV^ prLGiUMAGK. i4y 



CXIL 
Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where th^ steep 
Tarpeian? fittest goal of Treason's race, 
The promontory whence the Traitor's Leap 
Cared all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 
The Forum , where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes -^ burns with Ci- 
cero! 



CXIII. 
The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood: 
Here a proud people's passions were exhaled. 
From the first hour of empire in the hud 
To that when farther worlds to conqu?r fail'd; 
But long before had Freedom's face been yeil'd, 
And Anarchy assumed her attributes; 
Till eyery lawless soldier who assail'd 
Trod on the trembling senate's slavish mutes^ 
Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 



i5o cHii.DE HAnoLo's Ccoito If. 



cxrv. 

I 

Then turn we to her latest tribune's name. 
From her ten thousand tyrants torn to thee. 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame — 
The friend of Petrarch — hope of Italy — 
Bienzi ! last of Romans ! While the tree ^ ^ 
Of Freedom's withered trunk puts forth a leaf. 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it lie — 
The forum's champion, and the people's chief — 
Her ne w-bomNuma thou — ' with reign^ alas ! too brief. 



cxv. 

Egeria! sweet creation of some heart ^* 
Which found no mortal resting - place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whatever thou art ' 
Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe'er thy birth, 
Inou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
forth. 



Canlo If\ riL6BiMA0£. ifij 



CXVT. 
The mosses of tly fountaiii still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water - drops ; tlie face 
Of thy cave- guarded springs withy ears un wrinkled. 
Reflects the meek- eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase • 
Art's ivorks; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoii'd in marble, bubbling from tlic base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The riJl rnns o'er, and round; fern, jttowers, and ivy, 
creep, 



CXVIL 

Fantastically tangled; the green hills 
Are clothed with eaiiy blossoms, through the grass 
The quick- eye^l lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer -birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Mowers fresh in hue, and many in tlieir class, 
^plore the pausing step, and with their dyes ' 
I^ance in the soft breeze in a fairy .mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 
Kis8*d by the breath of heaven, seems colour'd by 
its skies. 



lO!^ CHiiiDB. Harold's Canto IV. 



cxvin. 

Hete diclst thou dwell, in this encbanted covc^, 
Egeria ! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 
THp purple Midnight veiPd that mystic meeting 

• 

Wifh her most starry canopy^ and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befel? 
This cave was surely shaped ont for the greeting 
Of an enamour'd Goddess , and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love -— the earliest oracle! 



CST3C 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart, 
And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing^ 
Share with immortal transports ? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal , and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys. 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart -«• 
The dull satiety which aU destroys — 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed which 
doys? 



Cento IF'* ^lI.GliIMULG£. l53 



CXX. 

Alas! onr young affections rnn to waste. 
Or water but the desert; whence arise 
Bat weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste/ 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes. 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poison; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
0*er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial firuit forbidden to our wants. 



GXXI. 

Oh l^ove! BO habitant of earth thoo art «« 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken hearb 
But never yet hath seen^ nor e'er shall see, 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind hath made thee , as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy. 
And fo a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquenoh'd soul — parch'd — wearied^-* 
wrung — and riven. 



j5^ cnxiiDB hakoiid's CanttflV. 

CXXII. 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased. 
And fevers into false creation: — where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seized? 
In him alone. Can Nature shew so fair? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men« 
The unreached Paradise of our despair. 
Which o'er -informs the pencil and the pen, 
And overpowers the page where it would bloom 
again? 



CXXIIL 

Who loves, raves —'tis youth's frenay — btitthe cafe 
Is bitterer still ; as charm by charm unwinds 
Which robed our idols > and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind's 
Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell , and still it draws us on, " 
Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown - winds ; 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 
Seems «ver near the prize, — wealthiest when most 
undone. 



Canto IVm. i>iLGiiiM4.Q£, i3j 

cxxrsr. 

We -witlier from our youth, we gasp away — 
Sick —^ sick; unfound the boon — unslaked the 

thirst, 
Though to the last , iu verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures , such as we sought at first — « 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 
LiOTe, fame, ambition, avarice-— 'tis the same, 
Each idle — and all ill — and none the worst — 
For all are meteors with a diiFerent name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame* 



CXXY. 

Few none — - find what they love or could have 

loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies— -but to recur, ere long, 
Envenom'd with irrevocable wrong; 
And Circumstance, that nnspitilual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a cratch -like rod. 
Whose touch turns Hope to dust^-— the dust we all 

have trod* 



i56 cHiLBE HARox*]>'s Cauio JF^ 

CXXVT. 
Our life 18 A fidse nature — 'tis not in 
The harmony of things, — this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 
Tliis boundless upas, this all* blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues^on men like 

dew — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see — . 
And worse , the woes we see not — which throb 

through 
The immedicabe soul, with heart -aches ever Jiew, 



cxxvn. 

Yet let us ponder boldly — 'tis a base ^f 
Abandonment of resson to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still be mine: 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Ischain'd and tortured— cabined, cr&b'd, confined, 
Aud bred in darkness , lest the truth should ^ shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind. 
The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the 
blind. 



Oanio IK. pulorimaos. i3; 



csxvm. 

Arclies on arches! as it were Ihftt Rotee; 
Collecting the chief trophies of her lihe^ 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome. 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As 'twere its natural torches, for divine 
Sbould be the light which streams here> to illume 
This long -explored but still exhanstless mine 
Of contemplation^ and the dzure gloom 
Of an Italian nighty where the deep skies asume 



Hues which hiive words, and speak to ye'of helftTefni 
Floats o'er this vast and wondroua monument, 
And shadows forth its glory. There is given . 
Unto the things of earth, which time hath ben^ 
A spirit's feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And taagic in the min'd battlement. 
For which the palace of the present honr 
&f ust yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower* 



i5^ iiUiLDn haaold's " Canto IF.' 



\ 



cxxx. 

Oh Time! fbe beaatifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled ^* 
Time! the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love, — sole philosopher. 
For all beside are sophists , from thy thrift:. 
Which never loses though it doth defer — - 
Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart; and crave of thee agift : 



Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy migthier offerings here are mine, 
.Ruins of years — though fewj yet full of fate : — 
If thon hast ever seen me too elate, 
Hear me not; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vaiii**^ shall ^A«j^ not mourn? 



Canto If^. piLOEiMAOB. i'>9 



cxxxn. 

And tlioa^ who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis! *« 
Here, where the ancient paid tliee homage long — 
Thou, who didst call the Furies from tlie tbyss. 
Arid round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution — just, 
Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
Thy formei: realm ^ I call thee from the dust! 
Dost thou not hear my heart? — Awake ! thou shalty 
and must 



Gxxxin. 

It is not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal » and, had it been conferred 
With a just weapon, it had flow'd unbound; 
But now my blood shall not sink in the ground; 
To thee I do devote it — t?tou shalt take 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found. 
Which if / have not taken for the sake — 
But let that pass — I sleep* but thou shalt yet awake 



1^ cuixjyjt HA&02j}'s Ccuitoiy 



CXXXIV. 

AnJ if my voice break forth, 'ti« not that now 
I shrink from what is saiTer'd: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon nky brow 
Or seen my mind's convalsion leave it weak ; 
Bnt ia this' page a record will I seek- 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse. 
Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
'And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 



That curse shall be Forgiveness. — Have I not — 
Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it. Heaven!— 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven? 
Have I not had my brain sear'd , my heart riven, 
Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, liife's life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven. 
Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 



Canto ly. moKiMAGX, i6z 



CXXXVl. 
From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things conld do? 
From the load roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few. 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew. 
The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence, would Been^ tme. 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh. 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 



cxxxvn. 

But I have livedo and have not lived in vain: 
My mind may lose its force ^ my blood its fire; 
And, my frame perish even in conquering pain,. 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time» and breathe when 1 expire; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not oi^ 
Like the remember'd tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their soften'd spirits' sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 
VOL. Ya« L 



l6» CIIILDB HAROLD'S CofltO IK. 



cxssvra. 

The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread power 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight honr 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we hecome a part of what has been. 
And grow unto the spot^ all -seeing bn^nnaeeo. 



And here the bnis of eager nations ran, 
In murmur'd pity, or loud-roar'd applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 
And whei^fore slaughter^? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus* genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on batde- plains or listed spot? 
Both are but thealrta where the chief aciors rot 



Canto IV. wLoaiMAOK. :i63 



CXJu. 
I 8Pe before me the GJadiatoy He: ** 
He leans upon his handi — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 

« , 

The arena swims around him — he is go^^^ 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which Jiail'dtlie wretch 
who won. 



CXLH , 

He hear<! if, bit he heeded not — his eyiefs 
Were witb hirt- heart, Amt that was far awayi 
He reck'd upt of the llfe'iie^ lost nor ppire; 
Bat wlleire 'his rude hut by the Danube lay 
Ther^whe his y«>«ng bttt^arians all at pUy^ 
There was th«ir Dacian- naother — he , th^ii* sire, 
Bufeheftd <io make a Roman holiday — e^ 
All tW^^riishM with hi».W6od — Shall b& expire 
JkxA ttiUiireng^d? — Arisen I' Jfe Goths, and glut your 
ire! 



liii coiLOX HAKoui'ft . Canto IW. 



CXLII. 
But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam ; 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 
And roar'd or murmur'd like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays; 
Here , where the Roman million's blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd ^« 
My voice sounds much — and fall the stars' faint rays 
On the arena void— seats crush'd — waUs bow'd — 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely 
loud. 



CDDLni. 
A rum — yet what ruin! from its naAs 
Widls, palaces, balf- cities, have been xcar'd; 
Yet oft the enormous sl^eleton ye ptss 
And marvel the spoil «5oqJd have apjiear'd: 
Hath it indeed been pbinder'd, or but clear'd? 
Alasl developed, opens the d«cay, . ,. 
When tl^e colossal fabric's form is nelur^ : 
It will not bear the brightness of the di^^ 
,Wliich streams too muc}i on all years, wan, hxfm 
reft away. 



Canto If^. »ii.GRiMA/»jc. i6S 



CXLLV. 
But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night -breeze waves along the air 
The garland -forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar's head; ^a 
When the light shines serene but dolh not glare. 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 
Heroes have trod this spot — 'tis on their dust ye tread. 



CXLV. 

"While stands the Coliseum, Borne shall stand; «• 
"When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
f*And when Rome falls — the World.'' Fromoui^ 

own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty wall ^ 
In iSaxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still • 
On their foundations , and unalter'd all ; . 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption's skill, 
The World, the same wide den— of thieves, or what 

ye will. 



26& C9ILDB uauond's Canto IK.^ 



cxr.vi. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all sainfs and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by time j ^* 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
• Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome! 
Shalt thou not last? Time's srythe and tyrant's rad» 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon I — pride of Eome I 



cxLvn. 

Relic of nobler days , and noblest arts ! 
Despoil'd yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts -— 
To art a model; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages , Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture ; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads; 
And they who feel for genias may repose 
Their eyes on honoured forms, whose busts around 
them close. ^^ 



Canto IV, ifii.CKiHAoi. 167 



CXLVin. 

There ia a dungeon , in whose dim drear light > * 
What do I gaze on ? Nothing : Look agaip ! 
Two forms are slowly shadow'd on my sight — 
Two insulated phlanto^s of the brain : 
It is not so; I, see them full and plain — 
An old man; and a female young and fair, 
Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The hlood is nectar : — but what doth she there, 
With her unmantled neck, andbbaom white and bare? 



CXLIX. 

Pull swells the deep pure fountain of young life, 
Where on tb^ heart und from the heart we took 
Our iirst and sweetest nurture , when the wife, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense ^ a joy perceives 
Man knows not , when from out its o^adled nook 
She sees her little bud pat forth its leaves — 
What may tlie fruit beyet? — I know not— Cain was 
Eve's. 
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CL. 

Bat here yontb offers to old af^e the food. 
The milk of his own gift: — r it is her sire 
To whom she rei^ders hack thd^ debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No ; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide ' 
Great Nature's Nile, whuse deep stream rises higher 
'Than Egypt's river: — from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven's realm. 
holdfi no such tide. 



CXI. 

The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story's purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 
And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the ahys 
Whrre sparkle distant worlds: — Oh, holiest nurse! 
No drop of that clear strei^m its way shall miss 
To thy sire's heart, replenishing iCs source 
With life y as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 
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CLIL 
Tarn to the Mole which Hadrian'rear'd on high, '^ '^ 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piiesi 
Colossal copyist of deformity, 
Whose travell'd phantasy from the far Nile's 
Enormous model, doom'd the artist's toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth 
His shrunkea ashes raise this dome : How smiles 
The gazer's eye with. philosophic mirth^ 
To view the huge design which sprung from such a 
:- birth! 



CLHI. 
Bntlo ! the dome*-* the vast and wondfons dom'e^ ^s 
To which Diana's marvel was n cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine above his martyr's tomb ! 
I have beheld the Ephesian's miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness , and dwell 
The hyaena and the jackall in their shade; 
I have beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i' the sun, and have survey 'd 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray 'd$ 



< 
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CLW. 
Butthddy of temples old« or altars neiry< 
Standest alonp— with nothing like to thee -« 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsr»ok his former city^ what conld he, 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power ^ Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all aro 

aisled 
In tills eternal ark of worship undefiled. 



CLV. 
Enter: ita gi^andet^ overwhelms thee not^ 
And why? it is not lessened; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes. of immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined^ 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies^ nor be blasted by his brow. 
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« 

CLVT. 
Thoa mevest— bnt inareasing with tb^ ftdvance. 
Like climbing some great Alp, whiuh «till doth rist. 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 
Va-stness which grows-—* but grows to harmonize^— 
All musical in its' immensities; 
Rich marbles — richer painting — - shrines where 

flame 
The lamps of gold-— and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth's chief structures ^ though their 

m 

frame. 
Sits on the iirm-set ground — and this^the clouds 
must claim. 

CLVII. 
Thou seest not all; but piecemeal thou must break« 
To separate contemplation^ the great whole; 
And as the ocean many bays will make. 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mirtd hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and untoU 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 



17a 
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CLvra. 

Not by its fknlt— but thine: Our outward stnse 
Is. but of gradual grasp — and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression; even so this 
Ontshifiing and o'erwhelming edifice 

,Foob our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first oar Nature's littleness, 
Tilly growing with its growth, we thus dilate 

Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 



CLIX. 
Then pause, and be engHghten'd ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased y or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place , or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could 

plan; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth , and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands; and learn what great conceplioni 
can. 
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. CLX; 

Or 9 turning to the Vatican , go see 
Laocoon's torture dignifying pain — « 
A fatiier'ft love and mortal's agony - 
With an immortars patience blending: —*- Vain 
The straggle ; vain , against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the d^^gon's grasp. 
The old man's clench; the long envenom'd chain 
Aivets the living links, •— the enormous asp 
Enfoksces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on ^p« 



CLXL 
Or view the. Lord of the unerring bow^ 
The God of life, and poesy, and light — - 
The Sun in human linibs array'd, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 
The shaft hfath just been shot-r-the arrow bright 
With an immortaPs : vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might. 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by 
Developing in that one.gUnce the Deity* 
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CLxir. 

But in his dflicate form — a* dreanr of Love 
Shaped by some aolitary nymph , whose breast 
Long'd for a deathless lover from above. 
And madden'd in that v\sij^n. -- are expr^st 
All tliat ideal beauty ever blessed 
The i^ind with in its most unearthly mood 
When each coneeption was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality — and stood, 
Starlike, around^ until (heyi^atlier'd to«;god4 • 



CLXin. 
And if it be Prometheus itole from Heaven 
The fipe 'which we endure^ it was repaid 
By him to whom the ei^er^ was giyeli 
Which this poetic marble hath arrayed 
With an eternal glory ^ which , if made 
By human hands, is not of human thouglit; 
And Time himself hath halk)w'd it, nor lakt 
One riiigfet in the dust-^ nor hath it caught 
A tinge of yeaf s, but breathes the flame witfc which 
* '. 'Iwas wrought* 
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CLXIV. 
But where ia lie, the Pilgrim of itty «oBg, 
The being who upheld it through the past? 
Methings he cometh late and tarries long. 
He is no more'— these breathings ftr^ his last; 
His Wanderings doiie^ his visions ebbing fasty 
And ' he himself as nothing : if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which live and suffer — let that pais •*- 

His shadow fades away into Destruction's mass, 

. - ./ 



Which gsthers shadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inhetit in its mortal sbtoud, . , 

Ami spreada the dim and universal pall 
Through which' all things grow phantoms; and the 

cloud 
Between us sinks and all which ever glow'd. 
Till Glory's self is twiitight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allow'd 
To hover on the vergfr of darkness; rays 
Saddar than saiddest night for they distract the gazi^f 
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CLXVl. 

And send u'8 "ftjing into the abyslii 
To gather what, we shall be when the frain« 
Shall be resolv'd to something less than this 
Its ina*etched essence; and to dream of fame^ 
And ;wjpe the dyst from off the idle name 
We nf^vcT more shall hear, — but never mo^'e, 
Oh^ happier tholight ! can we be made the same : 
^It is rnoagh in sooth that o/ictf we bore 
These.furdeh of the heart — the. ^heart w^<^8e swe«( 
was gore. 



CLXVII. 
Hark! forth front the abyss a voibe proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur ^f dread soundf' 
Sach as arises, when .a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immediciable wound; 
Through storm and darkness yaWns.the rending 

growidy 
The gulf is, thick with phantoms » but the chief 
Seems royal stiH; though with her head discrown'd. 
And pale, bnt lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 
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CLxvni. 

Scion of chif&and monarchs, where art thoa? 
Fond hope of many nations^ art thou doad? 
Gould not the grave forget thee^ and lay low 
Some leas majestic » less beloved head? 
In the sad midnight^ while thy heart sfill bled. 
The mother of 'a moment , o^er thy boy, 
Death hnsh'd that p^ng for ever: with tlice fled 
The present happiness and promised )oy 
Which fill'd the imperial isles so full it seem'd 
to cloy. 



CLxrx. 

Peasants bring forth in safety. — Can it be^ 
Oh thou that wert so happy^ so adored ! 
Those who weep not for kings shall we< p for thee. 
And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for Ons; for she had pour'd 
Her orisons for thee, and o^er thy head 
Beheld her Iris. — Thou, too, lonely lord. 
And desolate consort — * vainly wert thoa wed! 
The husband of a year! the father Of the dead i 

M 
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OfRackcloth was thy weddiiq; gmrment made; 
Thy bridals fruit is ashes : in the dust 
The fair-hair'd Daughter of the Isks is laid^ 
The love of millions! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and thought it i^Ast 
Darken abo^re our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
O^r children should obey her child, and bless'd 
Her and her hoped*for seed, whose promise seem*d 
Like stars to shepherds' eyes : — 'twas but a meteor 
beam'd. 



CLXXI. 

Woe unto us> not her; for she sleeps well: 

The fickle reek of popular breath , the tongue 

Of hollow counsel, the false oracle. 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 

Its knell in princely ears> till the o'erstnng 

Nations have arm'd in madnels, thb strange fate ^ » 

Which tumbles mistiest sove^igns^ and hath 
flung 

Against tlieit blind omnipotence a weight 

Within the opposing soale, whioh crushes soon or 

lata^ 
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CLXXtt 
These might hiive been Iier destiny; but no^ 
Oar hearts deny it: and so young, so £air. 
Good without efiPort, great witbout foe; 
But now a bride and mother — and now there I 
How many ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy Sire's to his humblest subject's breast 
Is link'd the electric cliain of that despair. 
Whose shock was as an earthquake's » «nd oppnest 
The land which lov'd thee so that none could love 
thee best 



CLXXm. 

^^ Lo, Nemi! navell'd in the woody hills 
So far> that the uprooting wind which tears 
Xhe oak &om his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o'er its boundary , and bears 
Its foam against the skies » reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake; 
And^ calm as cherish'd hate« its surface wears 
A deep cold settlet aspect nought can shake^ 
All coiled into itself and rounds as sleeps the snake. 

Ma 
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CLXXIV. 
And near Albano^s scarce divided waves • 
Shine from a sister valley; — * and afar 
The Tiber winds» and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the £pic war, 
''Arms and the Man/' whose re*- ascending star 
Rdse o*er an empire; — but beneath thy right 
Tully repos'd from Rome;-— and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was tili'd, the weary bard's delight 7 1 



CLXV. 
But I forget — My pilgrim's shrine is won. 
And he and I must port, so let it -be, — 
His task and mine alike are nearly done; 
Yet once more let us look upon the sea ; 
The midland ocean breaks on him and me, 
And from the Aloan Mount we now bihold 
Our friend of youth , that ocean , which when w« 
Beheld. it last by Calpe's rock unfold 
Tho4e waves, we foUow'd on till the dark Epxine 
roU'd 
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CL3CXVL 

Upon the blue Symplegades ; long 3^ears — 
Long 9 though not very many, since have done 
Their work on both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had began : 
Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run, 
We have had our reward — and it is here; 
That we can yet feel gladdcn'd by the sun. 
And reap from earth , sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clenr. 



CLxxvn. 

Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling- plAce, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love buLonly her! 
Ye Elements! in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit, many a spot? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 



J 



CLXxvni. 

There is a pleasnre in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonelj shore^ 
There is society > where none intrudes. 
By thee deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less ^ but Nature more^ 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
Whftt I can ne'er express, yet can not all conceal. 



CLXXTX. 

Botton, thon deep and dark bine ocean—- roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are aU thy deed , nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unkncU'd,uncoffin'd, and unknowH. 
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CLXXX. 

Hit iteps are not upon thy patli^, — thy fields 
Are not a ipoil for him^ — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strengdi he 

wields 
For earth's destmction thoa dost all despise. 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies^ 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling y to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :-^ there let him lay. 



CLXXXI. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the wdBs 
Of rock -built cities ;i bidding nations guake. 
And monarchy tremble in their capitals^ 
The oak leviathans^ whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee^ and arbiter of war; 
These are thy toys, and , as the snowy flake. 
They, melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pnde^ or spoils of Trafalgar. 
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CLSXXVL 
Thy slifcres are empires, changed in all gave thee***- 
A Si»3rria, Greece, Rome, Carthage,* what are they? 
Thy waters waited them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since; their shores ohey 
The stranger; slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts:-^ not so thou» 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — ^ 
Such as creation's dawu beheld^ thou rollest now. 



CLxxxni. 

Thou ^oriotis mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convuls'd— in breeze, or gale^ or storm# 
Icing the pole^ or in the torrid clime 
Dark- heaving;—' boundless^ endless, and sublime <— 
Th^ image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee } thou goestforth^ dread, fathpmlesa, alonew 
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CLXXXIV. 
And I have loved tfaee ^ Ocean ! and my joy 
Of yoathfal sports was on thy breast to^be 
Borne ^ like thy bubbles > onward: from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; aiid if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror -^ 'twaa a pleasing >feary 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my baud upon thy mane ^«- as I do here. 



CLXXXV- 

My tafikis done— my gong hath ceased—^ my theme 

Has died into an echo ; it is fit 

The speU should break of this protracted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguish'd which hath lit 

My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is writ, — ^ 
' Wpuld it were worthier! but I am not now 

That which I have been — and my visions flit 

Less palpably before me •— and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 
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CLXXXVI. 
Farewell! « word that mast bet and hath beeit** 
A soand which makes usling^;— -yet — farewell! 
Ye ! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scjeae 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A siogle recollection y not in vain 
He wore his sandal -shooa, and scallop-shell; 
Farewell ! with him alone may rest the pain, 
If such there were— with^^u? the moral of his strain ! 



NOTES 



TO 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 

t 

CANTO IV. 



Note 1 , page gS i line i . 

T stood in Venice^ an the Bridge of Sighs i 
A palace and a prison on each hand, 

Thb oommunxcation between the Ducal palace and the 

prisons of Venice is by a gloomy bridge, or covered 

gallery , higb above the water , and divided by a stone wall 

into a passage and a cell. The state dungeons, called 

'' pozEi,** or wells , vrere sunk in the thick walls of the 

palace ; and the prisoner when taken out to die was con^ 

ducted across the gallery to the other side, and being 

then led back into the other compartment, or cell, upon 

the pridge, was there strangled. The low portal through 

which the criminal was taken into this cell js now wallod 

up; but the passage is still open, and is still known 

by the name of the Bridge of Sighs. ' The pozzi ara 

under the flooring of the chamber at the foot of the 

Jl>ridge. They were formerly twelve, but on the first 

arrival of the French, the VenetiaAs hastily blocked ov 

broke up the deeper of these dungeons. You may still, 

however, descend by a trapdoor, and crawl down through 

holes , half choked by rubbish , to the depth of two 

stories below the first range. If you are in want of 

•onsolation for the extinetion of patrician power , perhaps 

you may find it there; scarcely a ray of light gliminers 

Into the narrow gallery which leads to the cells, and 
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the places of confinement themselves are totally darV. 
A small hole in the wall admitted the damp air of the 
passages , and serve^d for the introduction of the prisoner's 
food. A wooden pallet , raised a foot from the ground, 
was the only furnitace. The conductors tell you that 
a light was not allowed. The cells are about five paces 
in length, two and a half in width, and seven feet in 
height. They are directly beneath one another, and 
respiration is somewhat difficult in the lower holes. Only 
one prisoner was found when the republicans descended 
into these hideous recesses, and he is said to have been 
confined sixteen years. But the inmates of the dungeons 
beneath had left traces of their repentance, or of their 
despair, which are still visible, and may perhaps owe 
something to recent ingenuity. Some of the detained 
appear to have offended against, and others to have belon- 
ged ^to, the sacred body, not only from their signatures, but 
from the churches and belfries which they have scratched 
upon the walh. The reader may not object to see a 
specimen of the recordsr prompted by so terrific a solitude. 
As nearly as they could be copied by more than one 
penc^> three of them are as follows; 

« 

1. 

« • 

TYOH TI FIBAR AS ALCVNO TEKSA 9 TACX 
SB FUGIR VVOI OX SFIONI INSJDXE e LACCI 
IL FENTIRTI PENTIRTI NULLA OIOVA 
MA BEK DI VAVOR TVO LA VERA FROVA 

1607. ADX ,2, GBNARO. TUX RK~^ 
TENTO.P* LA BSSTIEMMA P* AVER DATO 
X»A SEANZAR A UN MORTO 

XACQMO • ORITTX. 5CRISSE. 
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VN FARLAR POCHO et 

REGARB VROMTO et 

VK FENS AIL AL FIKB FUO SARR LA VlrA 

A NOI AXtTRX af£8CHl)lI 

* i6o5 

SOO lORR BAPTISTA AD 
RCCLRSIAM CORTS^LA&IVS. 

3. 

DB CHI MI FIDO OUARDAMI DIO 

SB CHI NOK MI FIDO MI GlTARDARO 10 

V. LA STA c**. K\ R^^ 

The copyist has followed , not corrected the solecisms ; 
some of which are« however not quite so decided, since 
the letters were evidently scratched in the dark. It only 
need- be observed, that Bestemmia and Mangiar may be 
read in the fiirst inscription , which was probably written 
by a prisoner confined for some act of impiety committed 
at a funeral : that Cortellarius is the name of a parish on 
terra firma, near the sea: and that the last initials evi- 
dently are put for Viva la santa Chiesa Kattolica Momana, 

Note a, page 94 > line i. 

She looks a sea Oybele , fresh from ocean 
Rising y with her tiara of proud towers. 

An old writer', describing th« appearance of Venice, 
haa made use. of the above image, which would not be 
poetical were it not true. 
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*^Quofit ui qui superne urhem contempletur, turriiam feU 
luTU imaginem medio Oceano figuratam seputet inspicere* .*' < 

Note 3 9 page 94', line lo. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more^ 
The well knowa song of the gondoliers, of alteraatc 
stanzas, from Tasso^s Jerusalem, has died with' the inde- 
pendence of Venice. Editions of the poem^ with the 
original on one column, and the Venetian variations on 
the other, as sung bj the boatmen, were once common, 
and are still to be fonnd. The following extract will 
ierve to shew the difference between the Tuscan epie 
imd the '*Ganta alia Barcariola.'^ 

Originali 

Canto V arme pictose, e '1 capitano 
Che P gran Sepolcro libero di Cristo. 

Molto egli opr6 col semno, e con la mano 
Molto soiTri nol glorioso acquisto; 

£ in van V Inferno a lui s' oppose, e in vano 
S' ann6 d' Asia, e di Libia il popol misto^ 

Che il Ciel gli di^ favore, e sotto a i Santi 

Segni ridusse i suosi compagni erranti 

Fenef/on. 

L' arme pietose de cantar gho vogia, 

E de Goffredo la immortal braura 
Che al fin V ha libera co strassia, e dogia 

Del nostro buon Gesu la Sepoltura 

* Marc! Antonii Sabolli de Venetae Urbis situnarratio^ 
edit. Taurin. 627^ lib. i* foL 20a. 
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De mezo tnotido umto, e de quel Bogia 
Missier Plutoa no V ha bu mai paure: 
■ Dio V ha agxuta, e i cotnpagni sparpagnai 
Tutti r gh' i ha- messi insieme i di del Bai. 

Some of the elder gondoliers wiil, however, take up 
and continue a stanza of their once familiar bard. 

Oh the 7th of last January^ the author of Childe 
Harold , and another EngUshman , the Ttrriter of this no-* 
tice, rowed to the Lido vrith two singers, one of whom 
was "a. carpenter, and the other a gondolier. The for-* 
mer placed himself at the prow, the latter at the stem 
of the boat. A little after leaving the quay of the Fiaz* 
zetta, they began to sing, and continued their exercise 
until we^ arrived at the island. They gave Us, amongst 
other essays ^ the death of Clorxnda , and the palace of 
Armidaj and did not sing the Venetian, but the Tuscan 
verses. The carpenter, however, who was the cleverer 
of the two, and wlis frequently obliged to prompt his 
companion, told us that he could translate the original. 
He added, that he could sin^ almost three hundred stan- 
zas, but had not spirits (morhin was the Word he used) 
to learn any more, or to sing what he already knew: a 
man must have idle time on ^ his hands to acquire , or 
to repeat, and said the poor fellow, **look at my clothes 
and at me, I am starving. " This speech was more affecting^ 
than his performance, which habit alone can make attractive. 
The recitative was shrill, screaming , and monotonous, and 
the gondolier behind assisted his voice by holding his 
hand to one side of his mouth. The carpenter used a 
quiet action, which he evidently endeavoured to restrain; 
but wu too much interste.d in his 8ubj<et altogether to 
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repress. From these men we learnt that singing la not 
confined to the gondoliers, and that, althoagh the chant 
is seldom, if ever, voluntary, there are still several 
amongst the lower classes who are acquainted with a 
few stanzas. 

It does not appear that it is usnal for the performers 
to row and sing at the same time. Although the ver- 
aes of the Jerusalem are no longer 'casually heard, there 
is yet much music upon the Venetian cauals; and upon 
holidays, those strangers who are not near or informed 
enough to distinguish the words, may fancy that many 
of the gondolas still rewound with the strains of Tasso. 
The writer of some remarks which appreared in th« 
Curiosities of Literature must excuse his being twic« 
quoted j for, with the exception of some phrases a little 
too ambitions and extravagant, he has furnished a Tery 
exact, as well as agreeable, description. 

**In Venice the gondoliers know by heart long pas^ 
sages from Ariosto and Tasso, and often chant them 
with a peculiar melody. "But this talent seems at pre- 
sent on the decline : -«- at least, after taking some pains, 
I could find no more thsn two persons who delivered 
to me in this way a passage from Tasso. I must add, 
that the late Mr. Berry once chanted to me a passage in 
Tasso in the manner, as he assured me, of the gon«. 
doliers. 

*< There are always two concerned, who alternately 
dng the strophes. We know the melody eventually by 
Rousseau, to whdse songs it is printed ; it has properly 
no melodious movement, and is a sort of medium bet- 
ween the canto fermo and the canto figurato; it ap— 
proachee to the former by recitativical dedamaliouy and 
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to the latter by passages and course, by which one 
•yllabe is detained and einbellished. 

"In entered a gondola. by moonlight; One singer pla- 
ced himself forwards, and the other aft, and thus pro- 
ceeded to St. Georgio. One began the aong: -when he 
had ended his strophe, the other took np the lay, and 
so continued the song alternately. Throaghout the whole 
of it, the same notes in variably returned, but, according 
to the subject matter of the strophe, they laid a grea- 
ter or a smaller stress, sometimes On one, and someti- 
mes on another note, and indeed changed the enun- 
ciation of tlie whole strophe as the object of the poem 
altered. 

**Ou the whole, howerer, the sounds were hoarse 
and screaming: they seemed, in the manner of all rude 
uncivilised men, to make the excellency of their singing 
in the force of their voice : One seemed desirous of con- 
quering the other by the strength of his lungs; and so 
far from receiving delight from this scene (shut up as I 
was in the box of the gondola), I found myself in a 
very unpleasant situation* 

'*My companion, to whom t communicated this cir- 
cumstance, being very desirous to keep up the credit 
of his countrymen, assured me that this singing waa 
very delightful when heard at a distance. Accordingly 
we got out upon the shore, leaving one of the singers 
in the gondola, while the other went to the distance of 
some hundred paces. They now began to sing againat 
one another, and I kept walking up and down betweeii 
them both, so as always to leave him who was to begin 
his part. I frequently stood still and hearkened to the 
one and to the other* 

vol. yii. N 
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'fHore the scene was properly introduced. The stroni; 
declamatory , and , as it were , shrieking sound, met the 
ear from far, and called forth the attention; the quickly 
succeeding transitions, which necessarily required to b« 
sung in a lower tone, seemed like plaintive strains suc-- 
ceeding the vociferations of emotion or of pain. The 
other, who listened attentively, immediately began where 
the former left ofi, answering him in milder or more 
vehement notes, according as the purpot of the strophe 
re{[uired. The sleepy canals, the lofty buildings, thm 
splendour of the moon the deep shadows of the few 
gondolas , that moved like spirits hither and^ thither, in-* 
creased the striking peculiarity of the scene; and amidst 
all these circumstances Jt was easy to confess the charac- 
ter of this wonderful harmony. 

''It suits perfectly well with an idle solitary mariner, 
lying at length in his vessel at rest on one of these ca- 
nals , waiting for his company, or for a fare, the tire- 
someness of which situation is somewhat alleviated by 
the songs and poetical stories he has in memory. Ke 
often raises his voice as loud as he can, which extends 
Itself to a vast distance over the tranquil mirror , and 
as all is still around, he is, as it were, in a solitudtt 
iu the midst of a large and populous town. Here is 
no rattling of carriages, no noise of foot passengers: a 
silent gondola glides now and then by him, of which 
the splashing of the oars are scarcely to be heard* 

''At a distance he hears another, perhaps utterly un- 
known to him. Melody and verse immediately attach the 
two strangers ; he becomes the responsive echo to the for- 
mer, and exerts himself to be heard as he had heard 
the othfr. By a tacit oonventioa they alternate versa 
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for rerse; though the song should last the whole night 
through, they entertain themselves without fatioue; the 
hearers « who are passing between the two, take part 
in the amusement. 

This vocal performance sounds best at great distance, 
and is then inexpressibly charming, as it only fulfils its 
design in the sentiment of remoteness. It is plaintive, 
but not dismal in its sound, and at times it is scarcely 
possible to refrain from tears. My companion, who 
otherwise was not a very delicately organized person, 
«aid quite unexpectedly: e singolare come quel canto in- 
ten^risce, e niolto pii!^ quando lo cantano meglio. 

**1 was told that tht? women of Libo, the long row 
of islands that divides the Adriatic from the Lagouns, ' 
particularly the women of the extreme districts of Ma- 
lamocca and Palaestrina, sing in like manner the works 
of Tasso to these and similar tunes. 

''They have the custom, when their husbands are 
fishin out at sea, to sit along the shore in the evenings 
and vociferate these songs, and continue to do so with 
^reat violence, till each of them can distinguish the re- 
sponses of her own husband at a distance.''^ 

The love of musi6 and of poetry distinguishes all 
classes of Venetians , even amongst the tuneful sons of 
Italy. The city itself can occasionally furnish respecta- 
ble audiences for two and even three opera -> houses at 
a time } and there are few events in private life that do 

« The writer meant Lido^ which is not a long row of 
islands, but a long islands: littus^ the shore* 

» [Curiositet of Literature, vol. ii. p. i56, edit. 1807; 
and Appendix xxix. to Black's Life of Tasso.] 

N » 
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not call fortli a priitted. aad circulated sonnet. I>ees 
a physician or a lawyer take his degree, or a clergy- 
man preach his maiden sermon, has a surgeon, perfor- 
med an operation, would a harlequii) announce his de- 
parture or his benefit,' are you to be congratulated on 
a marriage , or a birth y or a lawsuit , the Muse« are 
invoked to furnish the same number of syllables, and 
the individual triumphs blaze abroad in virgin white or 
party - coloured placards on half the corners of the ca- 
pital. The last curtsey of a favourite "prima donna" 
brings down a shower of these poetical tributes from 
those upper regions, from which, in our theatres, nothing 
but cupids and snow storms are accustomed to descend. 
There is a poetry in the very life of a Venetian, which, 
in its common course, is varied with those surprises and 
changes so recommendable in fiction,, but so different 
from the sober monotony of northern toistence; amuse-: 
jnents are raised into duties, duties are softened into 
amusements , and every object being considered as equally 
making a part of the life, is announced and performed 
with the same earnest indifference and gay assiduity. 
The Venetian gazette constantly doses its columns with 
ihp following triple adyertissement* 

Qiaradem 



Exposition of the most Holy Sacrament in tfa« churdi 
of St. 



Theatres* 
St. Moses ^ opei-a, 

St« Benedict, a comedy of characters 
St, Luke-> repose* 



Yfhen It i« i^ecollected wHat tlie Catholics believo 
their consecrated wafer to be, we may perhaps think 
it worthy of a more respectable niche than between poe- 
try and the playhouse. 

Note 4, pag. 98, lino 5. 

Sparta hath many a worthier son than he 

The answer of the mother of Brasidas to tha straar 
gers who praised the memory of her son. 

Note 5, page 96, line i4« 

^/, Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand. — 

The lion has lost noting by his, journey to the In- 
Ti^Udes , but the gospel which supported the paw that 
is now on a level with the other foot. The horses 
also are returned to the ill -chosen spot whence they 
set out, and are, as before, half hidden under the porch 
window of St. Mark's church. 

Their history, after a desperate struggle, has beeti'sa-' 
tisfactorily explored. The decisions and doubts of Erizzo 
and Zanetti , an<! lastly, of the Count Leopold Cicogna- 
ra, would have given them a Roman extraction, and a 
predigree not more ancient, than the reign of Nero. But 
M.* de'Schlegel stepped in to teach the Venetians tho 
value of their own treasures, and a Greek vindicated, 
at last and for ever , the pretension of his countrymen 
to this noble production. * Mr, MuStoxiQi has not hetU 

X Sui qua^o cavJUi dfelJa Basilica di S. Marco in Ve- 
nezia, Lettera di Andrea Mostoxidi Corcirese. Padua 
per Bettoni e comp. •> « lSl6* 



»9» 
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hsft wHIioat a reply; hatf as yet, he las rece h nd nm 
answer. lufaonld seem that the horses are irreTocably Chiaa,- 
and were transferred to Constaiit]iio|de by Theodosins. 
Lapidary writing is a feyourite play of die Italians, and 
has conferred repotation on more than one of their li* 
terary characters. One of the best specimens of Bodo- 
ni's tjrpogrsiphy is a respectable volume of ijMcriptionsy 
all written by his friend Pacdandi. Several were pre* 
pared for the recovered horses. It is to be lioped tha 
be^t was not selected, when the following words wer* 
ranged in gold letters above the cathedral porch. 



qVATVOn, . SQUO110M . SI09A. • A • YBHSTIS • 
KAMTIO • CAPTA . AD . T£MP. D , XAK • A . B. • M • 
XCCIV . VOSITA^* QUAE • HOSTILIS • CVPZDITAS • A • 
XDCCZZIC . ABSTUX.S1LAT F&AVC . I • ZKP . PACI8 • O&BX • 
SATAB • TKOTtLAlRVn • A . VDCCGXY • YlCTOft • BB** 

nuxiT. 

Nothing shall be said of the I^atin, hut it may be 
permitted to observe, that the injustice of the Venetians 
in transporting the horses from Constantinople was at 
least equal to that of the French in carrying them to 
Paris, and that it would have been more prudent to 
have avoided all allusions to either robbery. An apo- 
stolic prince should, perhaps, have objected to affixing 
over the principal entrance of a metropolitan church, an 
inscription having a reference to any other triumphs than 
those of religfion. Nothing less than the paci&catioa of 
the world can excuse such a solecism. 

Note 6, page 99, lines 1 apd a. 
The Suahian su«d^ and now the jiustriaii reigns'^ 
jin Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt. 



CHILDE Harold's FrLOiiiKAG£« i^j 

After many vain eiFort* on tlie part of the Italians 
entirely to throw off the yoke of Frederic Barbarosia, 
and as fruitless attemps of the Emperor to make- himself 
absolute master throughout the whole of his Cisalpine do* 
minions, th^ bloody struggles of four and twenty years 
■were happily brought to a close in the city of Venice. 
The articles of a treaty had been previously agreed upon 
between Pope Alexander III. ahd Barbarossa, and the former 
having received a safe conduct, ^had already arrived at 
Venice from Ferrara, in company with the ambassadors 
of the king of Sicily and the consuls of the Lombard 
league. There still remained, however, many* points to 
-adjust j and for several days the peace Was believed to 
be imprabticable. At his juncture it was suddenly re- 
ported that the Emperor had aririved at Cliioza, a town 
'fifteen miles' 'from the caphaK* - Th^ Venetian» rose tu- 
multuously, aiidr insisted lipoti'inita'ediately conducting hiili 
to the city. ' The >£iombards took the alarm, and depart 
ted towards Treviso; The Pope himself was apprehensive 
of some dSsastsr <'Jf Frederic should suddenly advance upon 
liim , but was- rt^tsdured by the\prud<ence and dddress of 
fiepastian ■f*«i'aiii,- jthe doge.- ' Several embassi|9s pas^sed bet- 
ween Cbiosii ^Ad the capital , until, a last, the^EiQijperot 
.relating somewhat of his pnetensioiis , *4aid aside liis leo- 
siae ferocity, and put on the • mildness of the lamb." ^ 

On Satarday the aSd of July, in the year' 1177^ six 
Venetian galleys transferred Frederic, in great pomp, from 

1 ''Quibus audi lis, imperator, operante eo, qui corda 
principium sicut vult e quando vult humiliter inclinat^ leo- 
nina feritate deposita, ovinam matisuetudinem indnit." Ho* 
'miialdi Salernitani. Chronicon* apud Script. Rer, ' Ital. 
Tom. VII. p. 229. 
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ChioM to the ialand of Liilo , a mile from Veuice, Earlj 
tlie next monung the Pope, accompiiaed by the Siciliui 
anil)a*vailot« , and bj the euvojs of Lombardj , whom lia ' 
liad TticaUed fi-om the nam land, togethor nitli a giest 
coucouEse of people , repaired from the patriarchal pnlaca 
to Siiiiic Mark'a church , aod solemnly ablolired the Em- 
peror aod hia partitana from the eicommunication pra- 
BoiiDced against him, Tha Chancellor of the Empire, on 
the part of his matter, reiioimced tha aoti-popea and their 
■chismatic Bdherenta, Immediately tho Doge, with ■ 
jgreal suite, both of the clergy and laity, got oo bo^rd tbe 
gglleya,. and waiting an Frederic, rowed him in ntightf 
state from the Lido to the capital. The Emperor deacen^. 
ded from the galley »t the quay of the PiasMtta, Th# 
doge , t]ie patriarch , bisbopa and dsrgy ■ and the peo- 
plei of Venice with their croaiea and tbdr atandard*, 
inarched in aolemn procoMion befon him to the church, 
of Saint Mark's, Alezander waa aeated before the vei- 
tibule of the builica, attended by hia biAops ttnd car- 
dinals, by the patriarch of Aquileja, t^y the archbishops 
and bishop* of JJombardy , til of them in Mote , and clo- 
thed in their churcli rubes. Frederic approached -^ " mo— 
wd by the Holy Spirit, veaerating the Almighty in tha 
person of Aleyander, laying aside his imperial dignity, 
and throwing off hi* ntfuitle, he prostrated himself a£ 
Adl length at the feel of the Pope. Al^ander, with 
teart in his eyes, raised him benignantly from the ground, 
kiued him , blesaed him ; and immediately the Gemiana 
of the train sang, with a loud voice, 'We praise thee, 
O Lord.' The Emperor then taking the Pope by th« 
ri^t band, led him to the church, and having receirecl 
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his l)«iiedictioii , retnmed to the ducal pal 
ceremony of humiliation was repeated the ;i 
VCp9 himself, at the request cf Frederic., 
St. Maria's. The Emperor again laid asid 
mantle, and, taking a wand in his haul 
verger f driviug the laity from the choir, 
the pontiff to the altar. Alexander , aA i 
gospel, preached to the people. The £mp( i 
close to the pulpit in the attitude of list 
pontiff, touched by this mark of his at i 
knew that Frederic did not nnterstand i 
commanded the patriarch of Aquileja 1 i 
Ijatin discourse into the German tougi , 
was then chanted. Frederic made his ol i 
sed the Pope's feet, apd mass being oi i 
the hand to his white horse. He held 
would. 'Jiave led the horse's rein to the < 
not the Pope accepted of the inclinatioi I 
manco, and affectionately dismissed hin i 
diction. Snch is the snbstance of the 
the archbishop of Salerno, who was pr* i 
mony, and whose story is confirmed i 
qnent narration. It would be not wc i 
record, were it not the triumph of ] 
of superstition. The states of Lom 
the confirmation of their privileges; a 
sreason to thank the Almighty, who h: 
£rm, unarmed old man to subdue a ^ i 
aorereign. * 

' Ibid page 25i« 
*- -^ See the above cited Romnald of 
f ond sermon -which Alexander preachc 
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Note 7, {>age 99, line 8 and 9. 

Oh , for one hour of blind old Dandolo ! 

Th* octogenarian chief y Byzantium*s conquering fc€. 

The reader will recollect the exclamation of the high** 
lander , Oh for one hour of Dundee ! Henry Dandolo, 
Ivhen elected Doge , in 1192, was eighty five years of 
,age. When he commanded the' Venetians at the taking 
of Constantinople, he waS consequently ninety -sevwa 
years old. At this age he annexed tlie fourth and a 
half of the whole empire of Romania^ ' for so the Ro- 
man empire was then called, to the title and to the territo- 
ries of the Venetian Doge. The three - eighths of this 
empire were preserved iti the diplomas until the duke- 
dom of Giovanno Dolfino , who made use of the abovt 
desiguation in, the year iSSy. * ' 

of August, before the Emperor, he compared Fri^ildrie 
to the prodigal «on, and himeelf to the forgiving father. 

' Mr. Gibbon has ommitted the important ae^ attd -hat 
\rritten Romani instead of Romantae. Decline and Fall^ 
jcap. ixi npte 9. But the title acquired by Dandalo runs 
thus in the Chronicle of his namesake the 'Ooge Andrew 
Dandolo. Ducali titulo addidit. *^ Quartae patris et di- 
tnidiae totius' imperii Romaniae.*\ And. Daod. CbrottS- 
•con. cap. ixi. pars xxxvii. ap. Script. Rer. Ital. torn, xii* 
page 33 1. • And the Romanian is observed in the subse-* 
<quent acts of* the Doges. Indeed the continental posses- 
sions of the Greek empire in Europe were then generally 
known by the name of Romania , and that appellation i^ 
etilJ seen in the maps of Torki^ysas ^applied to Thraoe- * 

* See the continuation of Dandolo's Chrbnieley ibid* 

f). 498. Mr. Gibbon appears not to include Dolfino, fol- 
owing Sanudo , who says , *' il qual tiiolo si u»b fin ai 
"Doge Giouanni Dolfinb,'* See Vite de» Duchx di Yetee- 
^ia. ap. Script, Rer. ItaL tom^ zxii. 53o« 64i« . • - 



Dasdolo l«d tlie altadc on Comt^nUappIe in perion ; 
two sh!p9, lite Paradise ind the Pilgrim, were tied tD~ 
gether, aod a drawbridge or ladder ht down jrom their 
higher yards to the walb. The Doge nal one of tho 
Gnt to ruah into the city. Then wai completed, laiil' 
the Venetiaiia, the propliecy of the Erythraean sybil. 
"A gatheriitg tOEBther of tho powerful shall be loadt 
ainidsl the waves of the Adriatic, under a blind leader; 
itey. shall beset the goat — they shall prorane Byzan- 
tium — they shall blackea her biuldingi — her ipoiU 
•hall be diapersed; a new goat shall bleat until they hjva 
measured oat and run over fifty ~ four feet, mine iuchei, 
and a half." ■ 

Oaudolo died on the first day of June i3o5, having 
reigned thirteen years, six months, and five days, and 
vras buned in the church of St. Sophia, at Constznli- 
itople. Strangely enough it must sound' that the name 
of the rebel apothecary who received the Doge's sword, 
and annihilated the ancimt gOTenunent in 179S-7, VW 
Daaiolo, 

Note S, page gS, line* ]9 and xS. 
But it not Voria'i menace tome to pass? 
^re they not bridled? 

After the lose of the battle of Pola, and the taking 
of Chioza on the 16th of August, iSyg, by the united 
Brmameat of the Genoese and Francesco da Carrara, 

" " Fiet polentium in aqais jidriaticie engregatio, caeca 
praedace, liirclira ambigent , Byzantium prophanabuntf 
aedlficia denigrabuMi ipolia diipergenlur , Hircaa nofua 
balabil imque dam tiv pedes et 11 poilicee, et S"^" 
pratmeimirati discurrant." [Chronicon, ibid, pars xixir-i 
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Signor of Padua^ the Venetians were reduced to tlie ut* 
moat despair. An embassy was sent to the conquerors 
^th a blank sheet of paper, praying them to prescribe 
what terms they pleased, and leave to Venice only her 
independence. The Prince of Padua was inclined to 
listen to these proposals, but the Genoese, who, after 
the victory at Fola, had shouted, *<to Venice, to Ve- 
nice, and long live St. George," determined to annihi-> 
late their rival, ^nd Peter Doria, their commander in 
thief, returned this answer to the suppliants : ^ On God's 
faith , gentlemen of Venice , ye shall have no peace from 
the Signor of Padua, nor from our commune of Genoa, 
until we have first put a rein upon those unbridled hor- 
ses of yours, that are upon the Porch of your evange* 
list St. Mark. When we have bridled them, we shall 
keep you quiet, .And this is the pleasure of us and of our 
commune. As for these my brothers of Genoa, that 
you have brought with you to give up to us, I will 
not have them: take them back; for in a few days 
hence, I shall come and let them out of prison- myself, 
both these and all the others!'' < In fact, the Genoese 
did avance. as far as Malamacco , within five miles of 

' jilla fi di Dio f Signori Veneziani , non Jiaverete 
mai pace dal Signore di PadouAy ne del nostra commune 
^i Geneva f se primieramente non^^ metteino le hriglie a 
guelli 1/ostri capalli sfrenati^ che sono su la Re:Sa del 
Vostro Evangelist a S, Marco, Imhrenati che gli havre- 
ViOf vi faremo stare in huona pace, J3 questa e la in^ 
tenzione nostra, e del .nostra commune. Quest i miei fi^^ 
ielli Genovesi che havete menati corpt^oi^per donarei, non 
li voglioi rimanetegli in dietro percJte ia intendo da qui 
a pochi giotni venirgU a riscuoter dalle vostre prigioni, 
9 loro e gli aUri," 
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the capital ; but their own danger and the 
enemies gave courage to the Venetians , ^ 
gioUs efforts^ and many individual sacri£c i 
carefully recorded by their historians. 
was X)ut at the head of thirty -four gal s 
noese broke up from Malamocco, and re I 
in October; but they again threatened V< i 
reduced to extremities. At this thime, 
nuary, i38o, arrived Carlo Zeno, Who 
ing on the Genoese caost with fourte i 
Venetians were now strong enough to ( 
noese. Doria was killed on the 2 ad 
atone huUet 196 pounds weight, dischar| 1 
bard called the Trevisan, Chioza was i 
vested: fiooo auxiliaries, amongst wh i 
English Condottieri, commanded by one 
joined the Venetians. The Genoese, in 1 ! 
for conditions, but none were granted 
they surrendered at discretion; and, 
Inne xSSo, the Doge Cantarini ms 
•ntry into Chioza. Four thousand p : 
galleys, many smaller vessels and barks i 
'munition and arms, and outfit of th 
into the hands of the conquerors, who 1 
for the inexorable answer of Doria, "< 
reduced their dominion to the city of 
count of these trancactions is found 
the War of Chioza, written by Dan 
was in Venice at the time. * 



^ "Chronaca della guerra di ChiozSj 
Italic, torn. x<r. pp. 699 to 8o4« 
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Note 9, page loo, line 3. 

The *' Planter of the Lion." 

Plant the Lion — that is , the Lion of St. Marl:, tht 
standard of the republic, which is the orgin of the 
Void Pantaloon-— Fiantaleone, Pantaleon, Pantaloon. 

Note lo, pag loo, line 16 and 17. 

Thin streets and foreign aspects, such as musi 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals. 

The population of Venice at the end of the seventeenth 
century amounted to nearly two hundred thousand 80uls« 
At the last census, taken two years, it was no more 
than about one hundred and three thousand, and it di- 
minishes daily The commerce and the official employ* 
ments, which were to be the unexhausted source of Ve- 
netian grandeur, have both expired. ' Most of the 
patrician man>ions are deserted, and woufd gradually 
disappear, had not the government, alarmed by the de- 
molition of seventytwo, during the last two years, ex>- 
pressly forbidden this sad resource of poyerty. Many 
remnants of the Venetistn nobility are now scattered and 
confounded with the wealthier Jews upon the ban]c%;Of 
the Brenta, whose palladian palaces have sunk, or are 
sinking, in the general decay. Of the ^'gentil uomo 
yeneto," the n»me is still known, and that is alL He 

' ^'Nonnullorum h nobilitate immensae sunt opes^ adeo 
ut vix aestimari possintt id quod tribus e rebus oritur, 
parsimonia, commercio, atque iis emolumentis, quae e Re- 
pub, percipiunt, quae banc ob causam diuturna fore cre- 
ditur." — See de Principatibos Italiae, Tractatus. edit. 

l6dl« 
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ia but the ibadow of hi> formar lelf, but he ii polit* 
and kind. It lurely maj be pardoned to him if he 11 
qneruloua. V/batever may have been the I'icei or the 
republic, and although the n«tunl term at its existcucs 
antj be thought by foreiguera to have arrived in th« 
due course of mortality, odIj one sentiment can be ex- 
pected from the Venetiaca themaclres At no b'lno wera 
Xh« subjecta of tho republic ao unanimoua I'a their re- 
solution to rally ronnd the standard of St. Mark, as 
"when it was for the latt time unfurled ; and the cowar— 
'dice and the treachery of the fair patriciaoa irho ro- 
wmmended the fatal' neutrality, were confined to th* 
p«moiu of the traitors themselres. The present raca 
cannot be thought to regret the lose of their aristocra— 
tical forms, and too despotic goreriiment ; they think 
only, on their vanished iadependance. They pine anay 
at the remembrance, and on this subject suspend for 
a moment their gay good homour, Venice may be said, 
in the words of the scriptura, "to die daily;" and so 
general and so apparent ■■ the decline , as to becoma 
painliil to a stranger , not reconciled to the sight of a 
whole nation eipiiing as it were before his eyes. So 
artificial a creation having lost that principle which cat-, 
led it into life and supported its exintence, must fall 
to pieces at once, and sink more rapidly than it rose. 
The abhorrence oF alaverj wbich drore the Venetian* 
to the «ea, hai , since tbeir disaster, forced them to 
the land, wbere they may be at least overlooked amongst 
the crowd of dependans, and aot present thehumiL'at- 
ing apectacia of a whole nation loaded with recent chains. 
Their liveliness, their aJTabilitj, and that happy indiffe- 
reiic* which Conatituties aloit* caa ffn, for philosophj 
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•ipiret to it {o vsin, lava not aunk tinder c 
cm; but nMny peculiarities of <:oitun)e and maiiDer bave 
by degrees been lost, and the uobles, with- a pride 
commoD to all Italians who have been masters, hav« not 
been persuaded to pirsde tbeir iniigaificance. That 
aplcndour which was a proof and a portion of their 
power, they would not degrade into the treppings of 
their subjeotian. They retired from the space whick 
they had occupied in the eyes of their fellow citizens ; 
their continuance iit which would haro been- a symptom 
of acquiescence, and an insult to those who suffered by 
the common miafortnne. Those' Who remaiited in tba 
degraded capital, might be said rather to faaunt the sce- 
Bes of their departed power, than to lire in them. Tfi« 
rjSection, "who and what enthrata," will hardly bear 
a comment from one who ii, nationally, the firiend and 
flie ally of the conqueror. It may, however, bo allowed 
to say thus much, that to those who -wish to recover 
ibeii independence, any masters mutt bo an object of 
deteitation ; aud it may be safely foretold that this un- 
profitable aversion will not have been corrected beforr 
Venice ehall hava sunk into ^e slime of her choked 

Note 11, page loi, line 3. 
Sed»mption rest up in the Attic Muse. 
The story ia told in Flutarch'a life of Nidob 

Hot* 13, page loa, line fi. 
jlnd Otaiay , Radeliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare's art. 
Venice Preserved; Mysteries of Udolphoi the Ghoit- 
ceny or Armenian; the Merchunt of Venice j Othello. 
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Note i3, p«ge laS, lines.! and 2« 

But from their nature unil the tannen grow 
JLoftieU on loftiest and least sheltered rocks, 

Tannen is the plural of tanne, a species of fir pe- 
eoliar to the AlpSj which only thrives in very rocky 
parts, "v^here scarcely soil sufficient for its nourihmcnt 
can he found* On these spots it grow* to » greater 
height than any other mountain tr«e« 

N6te 2 4^ pag« 10% linea 1 and 2i« 

ji single star is at her side, and reigns 
pyith her o'er half the louely heaven, 

I'he ahove description mfty &eem fantastical or exdg^ 
gyrated to those who have never seen ail Oriental or* 
an Italian sky, yet it is hut a literal and hardly 9uf~ 
ficient delineatibn of an August evening (the eighteenth) 
as contemplated in one of many rides along the hankd 
ef the Brenta near La mira< 

Nbte i5, page 108, lines ft and 94 

I 

pF'atering thf tree which bears his lady's nam6 
With his melodious tears , he gave hithsetf to fafHei 

Panics to the critical acumen of a Sc6tchroan> we now 
know as little of Laura as ever. ^ The discoveries of the 
Abh^ de SacLSy his triumphs his sneers, can nO longer 

* See An historical and critical Essay on the Life and 
Character of Petrarch; and a Dissertation on an tiistoti-=i 
cal Ifypothesis of the Abbe de Sade : the fir^t appeared 
about the year i?84; the other is inserted in the fouHk 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal' Society of £din-« 
burgh, and both have been incorporated into a wotk^ 
published, under the first title , by Ballantyne in 181 o« 

Toii. yiii O 
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instruct or amuse. ' We must not, howerer, think 
that these memoirs are as much a romaace as Pelitarios 
or the Incas , "although we are told so hy Dr. Beattie, 
a great name but a litde authority. * His ^labour" 
has not been m vain, notwithstanding his 'Uove" haa, 
like most other passions, made him ridiculous. ' Th* 
hypothesis whidk overpowered the strug^ng Italians, 
and carried along less interested critics in its current, 19 
run out. Whe haye another prooT^that we can be ne-> 
ver sure thut the paradox, the most sii^ular, and the» 
refore having the most agreeable and aiithentic air, vnll 
not give place to the re-established ancient prejudice. 

It seems, then first, that Laura was born, lived, died, 
and was buried, not in Avignon, but in the country. 
The fountains of tlie Sorga^ the thickets of Gabrieres, 
may resume their pretentions , and the. exploded de la 
Bastie again be heard with complacency. The hypothe-> 
sis of the Abbe had no stronger props than the parch- 
ment sonnet and medal found on the skeleton of the 
wife of Hugo de Sade, end the manuscript note to the 
Virgil of Petrarch, now in the Ambrosian library. If 
these proofe yrere both incontestable, the poetry waa 
written, the medal composed, cast, and deposited within 
the space of twelve hours; and these deliberate duties 
were performed round the carcase of one who died of 
the plague, and was hurried to the grate on the day 

Memoires pour la Vie de P^trarqne. 
' * Mr. Gibbun called his Memoirs ** a labour of lopg^" 
(see Decline and Fall, cap. Ixz. note 1.), and u>llowed 
him with confidence and delight. Tbe compiler of a very 
voluminous work must take much criticism upon trust; 
Mr. Gibbon has done so, though not so readily as somt 
other authors. 
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of lier death. These documents, therefore, are too de-^ 
cifiiye: they prove not the fect,^ but the forgery. Either 
the seanet or the VirgiliAii note must be a falsification. 
The Abbe cites both as ihcontestably true; the conse- 
quent deduction i9 inevitable «— - they are both evidently 
felse. • • 

Secondly, Laura Mvas never married, a«d was a haughty 
virgin rather than that tender and prudent wife vrho ho* 
noured Avignon by making that town the theatre of aa 
honest French passion^ and played off for one and 
twenty years her little machinery of alternate favonra 
and refusals * upon the first poet of . the age. it waa, 
indeed, rather too unfair that a female should be made 

^ The sonnet had before awakened the suspicions of 
. Mr, Horace Walpole. See his letter to Wharton in 1763. 

* "Par ce petit manage, cette alternative de faveura et 
de rigueurs hicai. menagee, une femme tendre et sage amu*-' 
ae, pendant vingt et un ans, le plus grand po^te de aoa 
ei^clei sans faire la moindre br^rlie a son honneur." Mem. 
pour la Vie de retrarque, Preface au3t Francois. The 
Italian editor of the London edition of Petrarch, who has 
translated Lord Woodfaouselee , renders the '* femme ten- 
dre et sage'' "rf^nata civetta*^^ Riflessioni intorno « 
madonna Laura, d. 23'r., vol. iii. ed. 1811. 

^ (n a dialogue with St. Augustin, Petrarch has descri- 
bed Laura as having a body exhausted with repeated ptuBe* 
The old editors read and printed perturbationibusi hut 
Mr. Capperonier, librarian to the French King in 1762, 
who saw the MS. in the Paris library, made an attestation 
that '*o/» lit et qu'on doit lirej partuhus exhaustum,*' De 
Sade joined the names of Messrs. Boudot and Bejot with 
Mr. Capperonier, and in. the whole discussion on thlaptubSf 
showed himself a downright literary rogue. See Riiles- 
aioni, etc p. 2G7. Thomas Aquinas is called in to 'settle 
whether Petrarcn'a mistress wis a chaste maid or a cttn^ 
tinent wife, 

O a 
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responsible for eleven diildren upon the fmih of a ni!«— 
interpreted abbreviation, and the decision of a librarian, ' 
It is, however, satisfactory to think that the love of 
Fetrarch was not platoiuc. ' The happincw which he 
prajred to posses* but once and for a moment was lu- 
rclj not of the mind, ' and aometliiiij; so very real 
as a marriage project, nith one vihn has been idly 
called a shadow; n^mph, may be, perhaps, detected in 
■t least sli places of his own sonnets. > The love of 
Fetrardi was neither platoaic nor poetic^; and if in 
one passage of hi* work* he call* it "amore vaanen— 
teissimo ma luiico ed onesto," he confesses in a letter 
to a friend, that it wa* guilty and pei-verse, that itab- 
lOibed him qnlte and mastered his heart, ' 

In this case, hoTrever, he wa* perhaps alanned for 
the culpability of his wishes', for the Abb^ de Sfde 
himself, who certainly would not have been acnipnlously 
delicate if be could have proved his descant from Pe- 
trarch a* well as Laura , is forced into a stont defence 
of his virtuous grandmother. As iar as relates to the 
poet, we have no security for the innocence, except 
perhaps in the constancy of hi* pursuit. He assures 
at in his epistle to posterity that, when arrived at his 
fortieth year, he not only had in horror, hut had lost 

I " piguialion , quanto lodar ti dei 
Dell' imagine tua, se mille volte 
N' avead quel ch' i' sol nna vorrei,>'' 
Souctio 58. quando giusne a Simon I'alto caHCtIt* 
Ze Rime etc, par. i, pag. 189. edit. Ven, lySS, 

* See Uiflesiioni, etc. p. 391. 

* " Quells rea e perversa passions che solo tMtlB mi 
obcnpara e mi reguava'nel cn<Hre." 
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all recoll«ction and image of any ''irreg 
the birth of his natural daughter cannot 
lier than his thirty -ninth year} and eit 
or the morality of the poet must have 
he forgot or was guilty of this slip, 
argument for the purity of this loye 
from the permanence of effects, which 
ject of his passion. The reflection of 
that virtue alone is capable of making 
death cannot efiface, is one of those i 
applauds, and every body finds not to 
ment he exmines his own breast or tl 
man feeling. ' Such apothegms can d* 
trarch or for the cause of morality, ex< 
weak and the very young. He that 
little progress beyond ignorance and pi 
edified with any thing but truth. V 
dicating the honour of an invidual o 
most futile, tedious, and uninsiructi' 
although it will always meet with i 
that sober criticism, which is attribute 
desire of reducing a great man to tli( 
of humanity. It is, after all, not i 
historian was right in retaining his 

' Azion disonesta are his words. 

* ^*A questa confessione cosi sinoe; I 
sione una nuova caduta ch' ei fece.'' i 
etc. torn. V. lib. iv. par ii. pap. 492* 

' **/Z ny a que la vertu seule qui 
des impressions que la rnort li'effac 
mard, Baron de la Bastie^ in the Me; 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres for 
also Riflessioi^, etc. p« 196. 
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aalVo, 'wliicli securet tlie author, although it MSfcei^ 
saves the hooour of the still ankBowB mis^esa of Po^ 
tracch. ' 

Note 16, page 108, line icr 

ITiey keep hU dust in Atqua, when he died, 

Petrarch retired to Arqua immediately on his rettura 
ttom the unsuccessful attempt to visit Urban V, at Ro- 
me, in the year iSyo, and, with the exception of his 
jDelehrated visit to Venice in company j^^ifh Francesco 
Novello da Carrara^ he appears to have passed the four 
last years of his life between that charming solitude 
and Padua. For four months previous to his death hm 
was in a state of continual languor, and in the morn- 
ing of July tlie 19th, in the year 1374, was found 
dead in his library chair with his head resting upon a ' 
book. The chair is still shown amongst the precious 
relics of Arqua, which, from "the uninterrupted venera- 
tion tliat has been attached to every thing relative to 
this great man front the moment of his death to the 
present hour, have , it may be hoped, a better chanc« 
of authenticity than the Shakesperian n^emorials of Strat- 
ford upon Avon. 

ArqdL (for the last syllable is accented in pronuncia-r 
tion , although anology of the English language baa been 
observed in the verse) is twelve miles from Padua and 
about three milea on the right of the high road to Ro-« 

* *'And if the virtue or prudence of Laura was in- 
•xorable he enjoyed , and might boast of enjoyhig the 
nymph of poetry." Decline and Fall, cap. Ixx. p. 327. vol, 
3di. oct. Perhaps the if is here meant for although. 



quiimDh Harold's pilgaiiu 

vigo, in tlie bosom of the Euganean hil] 
«f twenty minutes across a 'flat well ' 
jou come to a little blue lake, dear, bui 
to the foot of a succession of acdiTities 

m 

ed with vineyards and orcliards, rich 
megrauate trees^ and every suany fruit i 
bai^ of the lake the ro^d winds ini 
the church of Arqua is soon seen betw< i 
two ridges slope towards each other, a ! 
the village. The houses are scattere( 
the steep sides of &ese summits; and 
is cm the edge of a little knoll owei 
cents, ^d comEianding a view qpt ou i 
gardens in the dales immediately hex; 
wide plains, above whose low w^ds 
willow thickened into a darli; mass by ! 
tall single cypresses, %nd th<p spires 
in the distance, which stretches to t i 
Fo and the shores of the Adriatic. TJ 
voicaaic l^ills is waiwer, and th^e vim | 
sooner than in the plains of Fadiua» 
for he ca9iH>t. be said tQ.ibe buried, i 
red maarbfe, raised on fo^ pilasters c 
and preserved fr-om an .association ' 
It staa^ conspicaoasly alone^ but ' I 
•hadowed by fpur lately planted laisrt 
tain, for hQr& every thing is Fetrafc] 
pands itself beneath an aptiftcial e^rci i 
chwre^, a«d aboiinds flentifiiKy , i I 
with that soft wate^ wihii^ wias ti 
the Luganean hills* It would be r 
it not, i^ fome seasons, beset mit 
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No otfaer ooincideiice could assimilate llie tombs of Pe? 
trarcB and Archllochns. The levoliitioDS of centuries hanF 
spared these sequestered yaUies, and the only Tiolen 
which has been offered to the ashes of Pc timth was 
prompted, not by hate, bnt yeneration. - An attempt 
was made to rob the sarcophagus of its treasure, and 
One of the arms was stolen by a Florentine through a 
rent which is still yisible. The iajuiy is not Ibrgotto^ 
bnt has served to identify the poet with the county 
where he was bom, but where he would not lira, A 
peasant boy of Arqui being asked who Petrarch was, 
replied, ^thas the people of tHe parsonage knew all 
about him, but that he only knew that he was a Flo* 
rentine. " 

Mr. Forsyth ' was not quite correct in saying that 
Petrarch never returned to Tuscany after he had once 
quitted it when a boy. It appears he did pass through 
Florence on his way from Parma to Rome, and on his 
re'.uru in the year i35o, ajid remained there long enough 
to form some acquaintance with its most distinguished 
inhabitans. A Florentine gentleman, ashamed of the aver- 
sion of the poet for his native country, 'was eager to 
point out this trivial error t& our accomplished travel- 
ler, whom he knew and respected for an extraordinary, 
capacity, extensive erudition, and refined taste jjoined to 
that engaging simplicity of manners which has been so 
ireqnently recognised as the surest, though it is eerlainly 
not an indispensable, trait of superior genius 

Every footstep of Laura's lover has been anxiously 
traced and recorded. The house in which he lodged is 

^ Bemarks, etc» on Italy, p« 95, note, 2nd. edit. 
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sHtfwn In Venice. Tho itihabitans of Ai 
to decide the aticient eontroversy- betweei 
the neighbouriag Ancisa, where Petrari 
"vrlien seven months old,' and remained v 
year, have designated by 9 long inscriptjoii 
tlieiF great fellow citizen yrsa born. A 
raised to hini at F^ma, in the chape 
at the cathedi-al, ' becausi; h? was arc 
society, and "v^a^ o^Iy ans^tched from 
pulture in their church by a foreign 
tablet with a bust has been erected to 
account of )iis leaving passed the auti 
that city ^vith his son in law Brossan 
•ondition whicl^ has for ages precluded 

^ D, Q. M, 
Francisco Petrarchae 
Parmensi Archidiacom 
Parentibus praecUris genere p 
Ethices Chrsstianae scriptori 
Roinanae linguae restitn 
Etmsoae priucipi 
Africao ob carmen h4c in urbe peract 

S« P. Q. R. laurea don 
Tanti Viri 
Juvenilium joveni^ seniliuo 
Stiidiosissimus 
(Ipmes NJcoIaus Canonicus ( 
M^rmorea proxfnia ara < 
Ibique oondito 
Divae Jannariae cruento 
H. M. P. 
• Sufiecti;iii, 
Sed inAra meritam Francisc 
Summa haec in ^ede efferr 
8t Parmae occumh 
Extern morte heu nob 
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the criticism of th^ livings has odficoqtrat^d fh^ a$le&~ 
tioa t0 t^ iUiiatration of tbe dead. 

Note 17, page no, line i« 
Or it may he unth daemons. 
The struggle is to the full as likely to ht T»$th dae- 
mons as with our better thoughtiB. Satan chose the wiid> 
eniess for the temptation of our Saviour. And our un- 
aullied John Locke preferred the presence of a child to 
complete solitude. 

Kote 18 y page 113, line^ 6 tod 7. 

In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire; 
And BoiteaUy whose rash enpy, etc. 

Perhaps the eouplet in whith Boileau depreciates Tasso, 
may serve as well as any other specimen to justify the 
opinion given of the harmony of French yerse* 

A Malerbe, a Racan, pr^ferer Theophile, 

Et le clinquant da Tasae k tout Tor d« VIrgile. 

Sat. isu vers. i^6» 

The biographer Serassi , ' out of tenderness to the re*- 
pmtation ci:dier of the Italian Or the French poet, is 
eager to observe that the satirist recanted or explained 
ftway this censure, and subsequently allowed the author 
of the Jerusalem to ^e a '^geniiis^ sublime, vast, and 
happily bora for the higher flights of poetry." To this 
we will add, that the recantation is &r from aa-> 

lisfactory, when we examine the whole anecdote aa 

^« 

* La vita del Tasso, liht iii. p. »Si. torn. ii. edit. Ber-> 
|amo 1790. 
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reported bj Olivet, *. Th« atetanoo pronounced agdiut 
bim by Bohuurs, * ii lecordad only to the coofudoa 
or the critic, whOic pallnodia lbs lulian nakes no cf- 
foEfc to ducoyer , slid would not perhsps iccept. As to 
tHe oppotitioD wbich tbs Jeriualem encountei-ed fron^ 
tlie Criuoan Bcademy, who degraded Tuao from all com-' 
petition witii Aciojto, below Bojardo and Fulcl, tha 
diagraae of rach opposition must alio io soma meaaiirf 
be laid to the ch^^e of Alfonso, and the court of 
Ferrari. For Leonard Salmti, the principal and aearlj 
the sola ongin of thU ttUck, vas, tffera can be n« 
doubt, ^ itiflaeoced by a bopa to acquire the iavouc of 
the House of Este : an object which ha thought attaiiu- 
I>la by exalting the reputation of a ontive p«et at ihf 
BipeoM of a rival, then a pritontr of afale. The ho^ 
pe* and efforti of Salviati muit aerye to show the co- 

■ Histolre de I'Academie Franfoise depuls ]632, juiqu'i 
1700, par I'abbi. d'OIivet, p. 181, edit. Amsterdam 1750. 
"Mala, entuite, venanl k I'usage qu'il a fait de ses talens, 
j'anrois montrt' que le bans sens n'est jtas toujours ce qui 
domine ebei liii,'' p. 1611. BoUcau said be bad not chui- 
ged his opinion. ''J'en ai si peu chaugri, dit jl," otc. 
piig. i»i. 

* La manlire de bien.penser dans J«s onvrages d'eiprit, 
sec. dial,, p. 89, edit. i6ga. Philanthes is ibr Taaso, and 
says in the outset, "de tons les beaui esprit! qnc I'ltatle 
i port^g , le Taiia est peut 6tre celu! <ju! psnse le pliu 
noblemcnt." But Bohours seems to speak in Eudoius, whij 
(doMi with the absurd com[wrie')n: "Faite* taloir leTbsse 
tant qu'il rous plaiia, je m'en tiena potir moi i VirgilV* 

* Li Viu , etc. VA>. Si- p. go. torn. ii. The English 

reader may see an account of the opposition of the Criiaca 
to TasBo, in Dr. JJlact, Life, olc. cap. ivii. vol. ii. 
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temporary opinion as to the nature of the poet's impri- 
sonment; and will fill up the measure of our indignation 
at the tyrant jailer. ^ In fact, the antagonist of Tasso 
was not disappointed in the reception given to his cri- 
ticism; he was called to the' court of Ferrara, irhere^ 
having endeavoured to heighten his claims to favour, by 
panegyrics on the family of his sovereign ; % he was in 
his turn abandoned, and expired in neglected poverty. 
The opposition of the Cruscans was brought to a close 
in six years after the commencement of the controver- 
sy ; and . if the academy owed its first renown to having 
almost opened with snch a paradox, ' it is probable 
that, on the other hand, the care of his reputation al- 
leviated rather than aggravated the imprisonment of the 
injured poet. The defence of his father and of himself, 
for both were involved in the censure of Salviati, found 
employment for many of his solitary hours, and the 
captive could have been but little embarrnssed to reply 
to accusations, where, amongst other delinquencies, he 
was charged with invidiously omitting, in his compari- 
son betv^een France and Italy, to make any mention of 

* For ' further I and, it is hoped, decisive proof, that 
Tasso was neither more nor less than a prisoner of state^ 
the reader is referred to "histor^qal Illust|u.tiqns of 
THE IVth Canto op Qhilds. Harqld,'' pag, 5* and fol- 
lowing, 

^ OraEioni fbnebri * * delle lodi di Don Luigi Cardinal 
d'Este • • . . delle lodi da Donno Alfonso d*£ste. See La 

VilB, lib. iii. page 117. 

* Is was founded in i582, and the Cruscan answer to 
PelIegri|io's Caraff^ or epicn^ poesiu waa published in 

i58i. 
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the cupola of St. Maria del Fiore at PI 
late biographer of Ariosto seems as if v 
the controversy by doubting the interpr 
so'8 self- estimations ^ related in Seras 
poet. But Tiraboschi had before laid 
Test, ^ by showing, that betwe^i Axios 
is not a question of comparison , but o 

Note 19, page 11 5, lines 10 

The lightning rent from , Ariosto* s h 
The iron crown of laureVs mimic*d 

Before the remains of Ariosto wei 
the Benedictine church to the library 
bust , which surmounted the tomb , 
lightning , and a crown of iron laur 
The event has been recorded by a - "^ 
century. ^ The transfer of these sa 
6 th of lune 1801 was one of the mo 

' '^ Cotanto poti sempre in lui il vel 
ma volonta contro alia nazion Fiorenti] 
ill. p. 96. 98: tom. ii. ' 

• La Vita di M. L. Ariosto, scritta 
mo Barufialdi Giuniore, etc., Ferrara il 
See Historical Qiustrations , etc. p. .'6. 

^ Storia della Lett, etc: lib. iii. toe 
T220. sect. 4. 

f '* Mi raccontarono que' moiiaci, ch- 
fiitmine neUa loro ehiesa schiant6 esso 
rona di laoro a quell' immortale poet; 
colli, vol. iii. p. 176. ed Milano, i8< 
Guido Savini Axcilisiocritico , sull' in 
caduto in Dresda Tanno 1759. 
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cle« of the shord- lived Italian Republjc, and to con- 
secrate the memory of the ceremony , th^ once famous 
fallen Intrepidi trere revived and refonmed into the Ario- 
atean academy. The large pubhc place through -which 
the procession paraded was then for the first ti|ne cal- 
led Ariosto Square. The author of the Orlando Is 
jealously claimed as the Homer, not of Italy, but Fer- 
rara. * The mother of Ariosto wa^ of Reggio, and -the 
house in. which hf was born is carefully distinguished 
by a tablet with these words: **Qui nacque Ludovico 
Ariosto il giomo 8 di Settemhre delP anno 1474." 
But the Ferrarese mate light of the accident by which 
their poet was born abroad, and claim him exclusively 
for their own. They possess his bones, they show hia 
arm-clair, and his inkstand ,' and his autographa. 

" Hip illiua anna 

Hie eumis fuit '* 

The house where he lived, the room where he died, 
are designated by his own replaced memorial,. ^ and by 
a recent inscription. The Ferrarese ai-e more jealous of 
their claims since the animosity of Denina, arising from 
a cause which their apologists mysteriously hint is not 
unknown to them, ventured to degrade their soil and 
climate to a Boeotian incapacity for all spiritual pro- 
ductions. A quarto volume has been palled forth by 

^ ''Appassionato ammiratore ad invitto apolop;ista dell' 
Omero Ferrarest,** The title was first given by Tasso, and 
IB quoted to the confusion of the Tassisti lib. iii. pp. a6a. 
:>65* La Vita di M« L. Atiosto, etc. 

a «parva sed apta mihl, sed nulli obnoxin, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen aere domus." 
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the detraction, fttid this supplement to ! 
of the illustrious Ferrarese has been coi 
phant reply to iho ''Quadro Storico 
Alta Italit. 

Note so, page tiS, lines i3 

Tot the true laurel " wreath which 
ts of the tree no Mt of thunder cA 

The engle, the sea calf, the Imxe]^ ' am: 
were amongst the most approved prei 
lightning: Jupiter chpse the first, Au| 
second, ' and Tiberius never failed t 
of the third when the sky threatened ti 
These superstitions may be received wi 
a country where the magical properties 
have not lost all their credit; and pi 
nay not be much surprised to find tl< 
on Suetonius has taken upon himself ^ i 
tho Imputed virtues of the crown of ' ; 
;ioning that a few years before he \ • 
actually struck by lightning at Rome. 

Note 21, pag« xi3, lini 
Xnow that the Ughtmng eanctifie. 
The Curtian lake and the Ruminal fi ; 
ram, having been touched by b'ghtni 

' Aquila, vitulus marinus, et lauru 
rluntur. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 1 , 

* Columella, lib. x. 

* Sueton. in Vit. August, cap. xc. 

* Id. in Vit. Tiberii, cap. Ixir. 

* Note a. pag. 409. edit. Lugd. Bat. 
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ored, and the memory of the accident was piesenred bj 
a puteal, or altar, reisembling iJie mouth of a well, 
with a little chapel covering the cavity supposed to be 
made by the thunderbolt. Bodies scathed and persons 
stnick dead were thought to be incorruptible; ' and a 
strocke not fatal conferred perpetual dignity upon the 
man so distinguished by heaven. ^ 

Those killed by lightning were Wrapped in k White 
garment, and buried where they fell. The superstition 
was not confined to the Worshippers of Jupiter : the Lom- 
bards believed in the omens famished by lightning, a&d 
a Christian priest confesses that, by a diabolical skill in 
interpreting thunder, a seer foretold to Agiluf, duke of 
Turin, an event which came to pass, and gave him a 
^ueen and a crown, ^ There was, however^ something 
equivocal in this sign , which the ancient inhabitants of 
Rome did not always consider propitious^^ and as the 
fears are likely to last longer than the consolations of 
supentition, it is not strange that the Komails of the 
age of Leo X« should have been aa much terrified at 
some misinterpreted storms as to require the exhortations 
of a scholar who arrayed all the learning on thunder 
and lightning to prove the omen favourable : beginning 
with the flash which struck the walls of Velitraei and 
including that which played upon a gate at Flo- 

* Vid. J. C. Bullenger, de Terrae motu et Fluminib. 
lib' 5. cap. xi« 

3 OvStU ue^awio^eU atififtt eati, o&eP ttal ms ^BOQ 
tifiartu. Plut. Sympos. vid. J. C. iiulleng. ut stip* 

' Paul] Diaconi, de gestis L&ngobard. Iib4 iii. cap* xir* 
fo« i5. edit« Taurin« iday* 



i^nce, and foretold the pontificate of 
sens* ' 

Note 2 3, page ii4; line 

V Italia, oh Italia, etc. 

The two stanzes; XLII. and XUII. i 
ception of a line or two, a transiatio 
sonnet of Fiiicaja : 

"Italia, Italia, O tu cui feo 

Note a3, page ii5, linesi i. 

Wandering in youth, I traced th^ 
The Roman friend of Rome^s lean 

The celebrated letter of Servius Sul 
•n the death of his daughter, describe! 
and now is, a path which I, often 
ce, both by sea and land, in difiert^ 
yOyages. 

"On my return from Asia, aa I i 
Aegina towards Megara, I began to con : 
apect of the countries around me : Ai j 
Megaia before me ; Piraeus on the r { 
the left; all which towns, onee &mou< 
now lie overturned and buried in tl i 
this sight, I could not bnt think prese 
self, Alas! how do we poor mortals £ 
selres if any of our friends happen to 



* I. P. Valerian!, de fulminum signific; 
tio, ap. Graev. Antiq. Rom. torn. v. pag 
matton is addressed to Julian of Medicii 

vol. vir. 
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wliose life is yet so short when the carcases of so niany 
noble cities lie herd exposed before me in one view/' ' 

Note 24, page ii6> lines 7 and 8. 

j^nd we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form. 

It is Poggio who, looking from the^ Capitoline hill 
upon ruined Rome, breaks forth into the exclamation, 
<*Ut nunc omni decore nudata, prostrata jacet, instar 
gigantei cadaveris corrupti atque undique exesi. '' ^ 

Note 25, page X17, line 10. 

There too the goddesit loves in stone. 
The view of (he Venns of Medicis instantly suggests 
the lines in the Seasons y and the comparison of th« 
object with the description proves, not ohly the cor- 
rectness of the portrait, put the peculiar tmrn of thought, 
and, if the term may be used, the sexual imagination 
of the descriptive poet. The same conclusion may be 
deduced from another hint in the same episode of Mu- 
sidora*, for Thomson's notion of the privileges of fa- 
voured love must have been either very primitive, or 
rather deficient in delicacy, when he made his grateful 
nymph inform his discreet Damon that in some hap- 
pier moment he might perhaps be the companion of 
her bath: 

'^The time aiay come you need not fly." 

* Dr. Middleton — History of the Life of Mr. Tullms 
Cicero, sect. vii. pac. 371. vol. ii. 

* De fortunae vanetate urbis Romae et de ruinis ejns- 
dem descriptio, ap: Sallengre, Thesaur. tom. i. p. 5oi. 
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The reader will recollect the anecd 
life of Dr. Johnson. We will not lea 
gallery without a word ou de JVhetter 
that the character of that disputed stat 
entirely decided, at least in the mind 
has seen a sarcophagus in the vestihuld 
of St. Paul without the walls, at Ri 
whole group of the fable of Marsyas \\ 
ble preservation ; and the Scythian si. i 
knife is represented exactly in the samii 
celebrated masterpiece. The slave is n 
IS easier to get rid of this difficulty 
the knife in the hand of tlie Florent 
strument for shaving , which it must i 
anppo^es, the man is no other than t i 
lius Caesar. Winkelman, illustrating a I 
same subject, follows the opinion of 
and his authority might have been t 
eren if the resemblance ■ did not strike 
observer. ■ 

Amongst the bronzes of the same { : 
is still to be seen the inscribed tablet i 
mented upon by Mr, Gibbon. * Oi 
some d)fHcultie&, hut did not desist in ; 
he might be vexed to hear that his 
thrown away on an inscription now g i 
to be a forgery. 

' Soe monim. Ant. ined. par. i. cap. 
and Storia delle arti, etc. lib. xi. cap. 
not. B. 

* Nomina gentesque Antiquae Italiai | 

P 
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Note 26, page 118, lines i5 and i6. 

His eyes to thee upturn^ 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek, 

'0(p&aXfiovs iatiav 
^^Atque oculos pascat uterque suos." 

Ovid. Amor, lib. ii. 

Note 37, page 120, line 1. 

In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie^ 

This name will xecal the memory, not only of those 
whose tombs have raised the Santa Croce into the cen- 
tre of pilgrimage, the Mecca of Italy, but of her whose 
eloquence was poured over the illustrious ashes , and 
whose voice is now as mute as tliose she sung. Co- 
RiKMA is no more; and with her should expire tlie fear, 
the flattery, and the envy, which threw' too dazzling 
or too dark a cloud round the march of genius, and forbad 
the steady gaze of disinterested criticism. We have her pic- 
ture embellished or distorted, as friendship or detraction 
has held the pencil: the impartial portrait was hardly 
to be expected from a cotemporary. The immediate 
voice of her survivors will, it is probable, be far from 
affording a just estimate oi her singular capacity. The gaU 
laiitry, the love of wonder, and the hope of associated fame, 
•which blunted the edge of censure must cease to £xist. 
— The dead have no sex j they can surprise by no 
new miracles; they can confer no privilege: Corinna has 
ceased to be a woman -*— she is only an author : and 
it may be foreseen that many will repay themselves for 
former complaisance, by a severity to which the ex- 
travagance of previous praises may perhaps give the co- 



lonr of truth. The latest posterity, for tc 
rity they will assuredly descend, will hj 
upon her yarious productions ', and the 
through which they are seen, the mo 
nuto will be the object, the more certa 
the decision. She will enter into that e 
the .great writers of all ages iand nations 
associated in a world of their own, an 
perior sphere, shed their eternal influe 
trol and consolation of mankind. £ 
will gradually disappear as the author 
seen : some one, therefore, of all those 
of involuntary -wit, and of easy hos 
within the friendly circles of Coppet, s 
oblivion those virtues which, although 
love the shade, are, in fact, more 
than excited by the domestic cares of 
one should be found to pourtray the 
with which she adorned those dearer 
performance of whose duties is rather 
the interior secrets , than seen in tli 
ment, of family intercourse 5 and whi 
quires de delicacy of genuine afiect 
the eye of an indifferent spectator. 
be found, not to celebrate, but to dc 
mistress of an open mansion , the < 
ever varied, and always pleased, th 
divested of the ambition and the art 
•hone forth only to give fresh animati 
her. The mother tenderly aSectionat 
loved, the friend unboundedly generow 
the charitable patroness of all distress, 
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hj thaa« whom she cherithed , and protected, and fed. 
Her loss will bs moarned the most where she was known 
the belt; and, to the sorrowi of rery many Triendji and 
more dependants , may be offered the disinterested re- 
gret of a stranger, who, amidst the nibtimer scenes of 
the Leman lake, received his chief satiifaction from con- 
templating the eugagiug qualitie* - of the incomparablt 
Cortuna, 

Note 38, page 120, lines S and j. 

Htre repost 
Angela's Alfieri's bones. 
Alfierl i* the great name of this age. The Italiani, 
without waiting for the hundred years , consider him as 
"a poet good ia law." — His memory is the more dear 
to them because he is the bard of freedom; and be- 
cause, as such, his tragedies can receiis no countenance 
from any of their sovereigns, Thej are but very sel- 
dom, and but very few of them, allowed to be acted. 
It was observed by Cicero, that nowhere were the tru* 
opinions and feelings of the Romans Kt clearly shown 
a* at the theatre. ■ In the autumn of 1816, a celt- 

' The free expression of their honest sentiments niT" 
Tived their liberties. Tilius, the friend of Aniony, pre- 
seodad them with games in the theatre of Pompey. They 
did not suffer the brilliancy of the spectacle to eSaee from 
their memory that the man who furnished them with tho 
entertainment bad murdered the son of Pompey : they droTC 
him from the th'^atre with curies. The moral sense of a 
populace, spontaneously expressed, is never wrong. Even 
the anidiera of the triumvirs joined in the execration of 
the ciHsena, by shoiiiing round ihe rhariols of Lepidus 
■ltd I'lancus, who_ had proscribed their brothers, J>t 
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b rated improvisatore exhibited his talent 
liouse of Milan. The reading of the 
for the subjects of his poetry was re 
ijumerous audience, for the most pa;i 
with laughter J but when 'the assistant, 
the papers, exdaimed , *^ The jipotheoi- 
fieri!* the whole theatre burst into r 
applause was continued for some mc i 
did npt fall on Alfieri; and the Sign< 
pour fourth his extemporary commoi 
bombardment of Algiers, The choisc , 
left to accident quite so much as nigh 
a first view of the ceremony; and tl i 
takes care to look at the papers bei 
case of any prudential after thought, s > 
the blindness of chance. The propos; 
fieri was received with immediate entli i 
^because it was conjectured there woui 
nity of carrying it into effect* . . 

Note ag, page 120, lie 
Here Machiavell's earth returned 
The aiFectation of simplicity in sep 
which so often leaves us uncertain 'y i 
ture before us is an actual deposito: 
or a simple memorial not of death ! 
to the tomb of ^achiayeUi no inf 

^GermanU rton de Gallia duo trium 
saying worth a record, were it nothi 
[C. Veil. Paterculi Hist. lib. ii, cap. 
Elzevir, i63^. Ibid. lib. ii. cap. hxvii 
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place or time of the birtb ta deatk , tho ag* ^ paran- 
tage, of the hMtoriaD. 

TA«TO HOMnn WTU.TM FAX UOOITM 



TWa seeiM at laut do reaion iriijr die nsae abonld 
not have beea put abore the Mntence whkli aUudea 
to it. 

It will readilf b« inigined tfiat tha prejodicea "which 
btve paaied the name of MachiaveUi into an epithet pro- 
vertiial of iniquity, fxiit no loi-ger at Florence. Hie 
memory wai peraecnted a* hi* life had been for an at- 
tachment to L'bertjr , incompatible with tbe new ^tem 
of deipotiim, whidt aucceeded the fall of the free go- 
vernnenta of Italy. He waa put to the torture for 
being a '' libtrtine,^' that it, for wbiahing to rettofe 
the republic of Florence; and lUch are the undying ef- 
forts of tboie who are intereited in the parrenion not 
ooly of the nature of actions, but the meaning of words, 
that what wa* onca patriotism, bai by degreei come to 
signify dehaueht We have ouraelTsa outlived the old 
meaning of 'liberality, ' which ii now another word for 
treason in one country and for infatnation in all. It 
aeems to have been a strange miitake to acciue the an- 
thor of the Prince, as being a pandar to tyranny i and 
to think that the inquisition would condemn his woA 
for such a delinquency. The fact is that Hachiavelli, 
at is usiial with those against, whom no crime can be 
proved, was suspected of and charged with atheism { 
and tlie first and last moat violent opposera of the Princ« 
were both Jesuits, one of whom persuaded tbe Inqui- 
tion , " benchi fbste tardo," to prohibit the treatii^ and 
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the otBer qoalified the seentxry of tlie Florealiiie re- 
public at no belter than a fboL The father Posaevii) 
wai proved nefcr to haie read ibe boot, and die fa- 
ther LdiccbesHoi not to bare tmdeistood it. It i* dear, 
howerer, that auch crilici mnat have objected not to 
the ilarery of the d»ciriiies, but to Ae luppowd tco- 
deacf of a leifon which abows bow distinct are the in- 
interests of a monarch from th« happiae$a of mankiQd. 
The Jesuiu arc le-eslablished in Italj. aod the lait chap- 
ter of the Prmce maj again call forth a particular re— 
futatian, from those who are employed once more in 
moulding the miada of the rising generstion, so as to 
receive the impreuiona of despotism. The chapter faeira 
for title, "EsortazJone a liberare la Italia dai Barbari," 
and concludes with a libertiiu excitement to the future 
redemption iif Italy. "Aon si dcte adun,^ue laieiar pa.^- 
tare quetla occasiunt, occiocchi la Italia I'tgga dopo 
tanto tempo apjiarirs ua sua redrnlare. Ni poazo e.'pri' 
wnere con goal amore ei fusse ricevuto in lulle quelle pro~ 
fince, che hanno patilo per quesle illuvioni esterne, con 
qual sett di vendetla,conthe osiinata fade, con che I- crime. 
Quali parte le li serrerebeiio ? Quali popoli U neghercb- 
htno la ohbedienut? Quale Italiano li neg/iertbbe I'otsr- 

' D Principe di Kicol6 Machiavelli, etc, con la prcfa- 
none e !e note istoriclia e potitldie di Mr. Amelot dt- l,i 
Houssaj-c e resame e confuUzioue dell" opera .... Cot- 
mopoli, 1763. 
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Note 3oy page 121, Kne 10. 
Vngrateful Florence/ Dante sleeps afar. 

Dante was born in Florence in the year ia6i. He 
fought in two battles, was fourteen times ambassador, 
and once prior of the republic. When the party of Char- 
les of Anjou triumphed over tlie Bianchi , Iio was ab- 
sent on an embassy to Pope Boniface VIII, and was 
condemned to two years banishment, and to a fine of 
8000 lire; on the nonpayment of which he was fur- 
ther punished by the sequestration of all his property. 
The republic, however, mas not content 'with this sa- 
tisfaction, for in 1772 was discovered in the archives 
at Florence a sentence in which Dante is the eleventh 
of a list of fifteen condemned in i3o2 to be burnt 
alive j Talis perveniens igne comhuratur sic quod mo- 
riatur. The pretext for this judgment was a proof of 
unfair barter, extortions, and illirit gains. Baracteria- 
rum iniquarum^ extorsionum , et illicitorum locrorum, ' 
and whith such an accusation it is not strange that Dante 
should have always protested his innocence, and the 
injustice of his fellow- citizens. His appeal to Florence 
was accompanied by another to the Emperor Henry, 
and the death of that sovereign in 1 5 1 3 was the sig- 
nal for a sentence of irrevocable banishment, He had 
before lingered near Tuscany with hopes of rec^l; then 
travailed into the north of Italy, Where Verona had to 
boast pf his, longest residence, and he finally settled at 
Ravenna, whicE was his ordinary but not constant 

* Storia della Lett. ItaL torn. v. lib. iii. par. 2. p. 448. 
Tiraboschi is incorrect: the dates of the three decfees 
against Dante are A. D. i3o2, i3i4 and i3i6. 
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abode DDtil bia death. The refusal of the Venetian* 
to grant him a public audience, on the part of Gui- 
do Noycllo da Polenta hia protector is said to hava 
been the principal catue of this event, which hap- 
pened in i32i. Ho wa» buried ("in sicra minoruM ■ 
aede,") at Rareona , in a handsoiac tomb, vrhich waa 
erected by Guido, restored by Bernardu Bembo in i483, 
pre lor for that republic which had refustd to hear 
Mm, again restored by Cardinal Corti in 1692, and' 
replaced by a more magnificent sepulchre , conalructed 
in 1780 at the eipense of the Cardinal Laigi Valentt 
GoQZBga. The olfeiicc or misfortune of Dante was an 
attachment to a defeated party, and, aa his least fa-- 
TOUrable biugraphers allege against him, too great a 
freedom of speech and baughtineu of manner. But th«' 
nfcxt age paid honous almost divine to the cilte. The 
Florentines, baring in vain and frequently attempted to- 
recover his body , crowned his image in a church, '- 
and hia picture is still one of the idols of their cathe- 
dral. They btruck medals, they raised statues to him. 
The cities «f Italy, not being able to dispute obout his 
own birth , contended for that of bis great poem,; and 
the Florentines thought it for their honour to prove 
that ha had finished .the seventh Canto, before they 
drove him 'from his native city. Fifty ~ one years aflcw 
his death , they endowed a professorial chair for the 
eipoiinding of his verses, and Boccaccio was appointed 
to this patriotic emplc^ment. The example was imi- 
tated b<r Bologna and Fisa,aiid the commeiitators, if they 

' So relates Ficiro, but some think his coronation only 
an allegory. See Stoiia, etc. ut sup. p. i53. 
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perfomied bnt little senrice to Htteratnre, augmented 
tHe Teoeration wliich beheld a sacred or moral allegory 
in all the images of hia myadc muse. His birth and 
bis infancy weie discovered to bare been distinguished 
above those of ordinary men: the author of the Deca* 
meron, his earliest biographer, relates that his mother 
vas warned in a dream of the importance of her preg- 
nancy; and it was found, by others, that at ten years 
of age he had manifested his precocious passion for that 
"^sdom or theology, which, under the name of Bea~ 
trice« had been mistaken for a stibstantial mistress When 
the Dirine Comedy had been recognized as a mere mor^ 
tal production, and at the distance of two centuries^ 
when criticism and competition had sobeaed the judgment 
of Italians, Dante was seriously declared superior to 
Homer, ' and though the preference appeared to some 
casuists ''and heretical blasphemy worthy of tbe flames," 
the contest was vigorously maintained for nearly fif^y 
years. In later times it was made a question which of 
the Lords of Verona could, boast of having patronised 
bim, ^ and the jealous scepticism of one writer would 
aot allow Ravenna the undonbted jpossession of his bo- 
nes. Even the critical Tiraboschi was inclined to be- 
lieve that the poet had foreseen ai^d foretold one of the 
discoveries of Galileo* Like the great originals of other 
nations, his popularity has not always maintained the 
fame leveL The last age seemed inclined to undervalue 

* By Varchy in his Ercolano, The controversy conti-> 
nued from 1670 to 1616. See Storia, etc. torn. vii. lib. iii. 
par. iii. p« ia8o. 

* Gio. Jacopo Dionisi canonico di . Verona. Serie di 
Anecdoti , n. 2. Sto Storia , •tc. torn* v. lib. i. par. p. a4. 



him ■■ a model and a stud;; and Bettinelli one Sty le- 
buked hia pupil Moiitt, for poring over the haiah, and 
absolete ezlTKrajancei of the Commedia, The present 
generation h«ving recovered from the Gallic idobtries 
of Cesarotti, has returned to the ancient norship, and 
the Danleggiart of the norAern Italians is thought even 
indiscreet hj ihe more moderate Tuicana. 

There is still much curious information Klatire to 
the life and writings of this great poet which ha> not 
as yet been collected even by the Italians; but the ce- 
lebrated UgD Fosculo meditates to tupplj this defect, 
and it is not to be regretted that this national work 
haa been reserved for one so devoted la hia country 
and the cause of truth. 



Note 3i, page lai, lines lo, ii and lav 
lAie Scipio, buried hy the upbraiding shore l 
Iky faelioni, in thtir woraa than civil war. 
Proscribed, ttc. 
The elder Scipio Africamu had a tomb if he was 
not buried at Utemiun, whither he had retired to vo- 
luntary baniahment. Thia tomb was near the sea-shore, 
and the atory of an inscription upon it, Ingrata Pa- 
tria, having given a name to • modem tower, is, if 
not true, an agreeable fiction. If he waa not buried, 
he certainly lived there. ' 

* Vilam Literni egit sins desiderio urbis. See T. Liv. 
Hilt. lib. xziviii. Livy reports (hal 
buried at Litemum, others at Rome. 
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In cosi angnsfa e aolitaria yllla 
' Era '1 grand' uomo che d'Africa s'appella 
Perch^ prima col ferro al -tIto aprilla. ' 

Ingratitude is generally supposed the rice peculiar to 
republics; and it seems to be forgotten tbat for one in- 
stance of popular inconstancj, we hare a hundred exam-> 
plea of the fall of courdy iaYOurites. Besides, a i>eo^ 
pie hare often repented — a monarch seldom or never- 
Leaving apart many familiar proofs of this fact, a short 
atory may show the difference between even an aristo- 
cracy and tlie muliitmde. 

Vettor Pisani, having been defeated in i3.')4 atPor- 
tolongo, and many years afterwards in the more deci- 
sive action of Pol a, by the Genoese, was recalled by 
the Venetian government, and thrown into chains. The 
Awogadori proposed to behead him, J)ut the supreme 
tribunal was content with tlie sentence of imprisonment. 
Whilst Pisani was suffering this unmerited disgrace, 
Chioza, in the vicinity of the capital, * was, by the 
assistance of the Signor of Padua, delivered into the 
hands of Pietro Doria. At the intelligence of that di- 
saster, the great bell of St. Mark's tower tolled to arms, 
and the' people and the soldiery of the gallies were sum- 
moned to the repulse of the approaching enemy, but 
they protested they would not move a step , unless Pi- 
sani were liberated and placed at their liead. The great 
council was instantly assembled: the prisoner was called 
before them, and the Doge, Andrea Contarini informe4 
him of the demands of the people and the uecessitea of 

« Trionfo della Castita. 
• See note 8, page ig8. 
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the state, wbose only hope of ufetf was repoiEd on 
his eHorts, and who implored him to forget the indig- 
nitiei he had endured in her service. "I have submitted." 
replied the magnanimous republican, "I haie ai^mitted 
to your deliberatioiu without complaint; I hare supported . 
patiently the pains of impriaonmeiit, Tor they were inflicted 
St yo)ir command: this is no time to inquire whether [ 
deserved them ^- the good of the republic may have 
seemed to require it, and that which the republic re- 
aolvea is always resolved wisely. Behofd me ready » 
lay down my life for the preaer>ation of my country," 
Pi«ni was appointed generaliisimo , and by his' exer- 
tions , in conjunction with those of Carlo Zeno, the 
Venetians soon recovered the ascendancy over their ma- 

The- Italian commuailiea were no less najtist to their 
citizens than the Greek republics. Liberty, both with 
the one and the other, seems -to have been a natioaal, 
not an individual object: and, notwithstanding the boas- 
ted equality before ike laws which an ancient Gr^ck 
■writer 'considered the great distinctive mark between his 
countrymen and the barbarians, the mutual rights of 
fellow -cltiieni seem never to have been the principal 
■cope of the old democrade*. The world may have not 
yet aeen an essay by the author of the Italian Repub- 
lics, in which the distinction between the liberty of 
former states, and tlie signification attached to that word 
by the happier constitution of England, is ingeniouJy 
developed. The Italians ^ however, when they hid ceased 

' The Greek boasted that ha was laovo/tos. See — the 
last chapltr of the firit book of Dionysius af Halicar- 
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to be . free still looked back with a sigh upon tbo$e ti- 
mes of turbulence y vrhen every citizen might rise to a 
share of sovereign power , and have never been taught 
iiilly to appreciate the repose of a monarchy. Sperone 
Speroni, when Francis Maria II. Duke of Rovere, pro- 
posed the question, *^ which was preferable, -the republic 
or the prinripah'ty ^ the perfect and not durable, or 
the less perfect and not so liable to change,'' replied, 
''that our happiness is to be measured by its quality, 
not by its duration; and that he peffered to live for 
one day like a man, than for a hundred years like a 
brute, a stock, or a stone/'. This was thought, and 
called, a magnificent answer | down to the last days of 
Italian servitude. ' 

Note 3 a, page lai, Itnes i5, 16 and 17. 

^nd the crown 
tVhich Petrarch*s laureate brow supremely wora 
Upon d far and foreign soil had grown. 

The Florentines did not take the opportunity of Pe- 
trarch's short visit to their city in iSfio to revoke the 
decree which confiscated the property of his father, 
who had been banished shordly after the exile of Dante, 
His crown did not dazzle them; but when in the next 
year they were in want of his assistance in the ibrma- ' 
tion of their university, the repented of their injustice, 
and Boccaccio was sent to Padua to intreat the laureate 
to conclude • his wanderings in the bosom of his native 
country,, where lie might finish his immortal Africa^ 

* E intorno alia magniftca risposta\** etc. Serassi Vila 
del Tasso, lib. iii. pag. 149. torn. ii. edit. 2. Bergamo. 
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0Hd enjoy, ^th* his recovered poseeseiona, the esteem 
of all classes of his fellow - citizens. They ^«ve him 
the option of the book aod. the science he might cou^ 
descend to expound : they called him they glory of his 
gantry, who was dear, and would be dearer to them; 
«nd they added , that if there was . any thing unpleasiog 
in their letter , he ought to return amongst them , were 
it only to correct their, style. ' Petrarch seemed at 
^ist to listen to the fla:ttery and to the intreaties of 
lus friend, but he did' not return to Florence, and pre- 
ferred a pilgrimage to the tomb of Lgura and the sha« 
ilea, of Vaudeuse. 

Note 35, page 123, lines 1 and a, 

Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath'd 
His^ duet. 

Boccaccio was buried in the church of St. Michael 
and St. 'James, at Certaldo, a small town in the Vol- 
delsa, which was by some supposed the place of his 
jbirth. There he passed the latter part of his life in a 
course of laborious dtudy, which shortened his existence; 
and there might his ashes have been secure , if not of 
honour, at least of repose. But the ** hyaena bigots" 
of Oertaldo tore up the ^ tdtebstone of Boccaecio , and 
ejected it from the holy precincts of St. Michael and St. 
James. ' The occasion, and, it may be hoped, the ex* 
one, of this ejectment was the making of a new floor 

' Aceingiti innoltre, se ci ^ lecito ancor l*esortarti, a 
compire l*immortal tua Africa • • . . Se ti avviene d'in- 
contrare nel nostro stile cosa che ti dispiaccia, ci6 debb' 
essere un altro motivo ad esaudire i desideri della tua pa- 
tria." Sforia della Lett. Ital. torn. r. par. i. lib. pag. 76. 

voift VII. O 



hr Ab cbureb ; hat Um fact i«, diat Ae luMhUMu wm 
taken op and Ubowb ande at tbe bottom of flte boild- 
ing. Igobraota nay ifaara the na »hh bigotiy. It woold 
be painfiil to relate (odi an oiception to tbe devotiDn of 
the lEaHatw for tfaeir grtU aamct , could it not be ae- 
compamed by a trak Bore Iionomabtj conlbcvable to 
the geneial chiiacter uf tke aation. Tbe pnncipal per- 
»on of the dittrict, the lait blanch of the houe of M«- 
dicia, aSbrdsd that pRMaction to the laeiiiary of the in- 
ndted dead trhidi her beat ancertpn had di^teued npom 
all cotempoiarf merit. The Marchionew hauoai rcaowd 
the tombiloae of Baccaecio froro the neglect in. whidi it 
had aometime Iain, and fonnd for it an hononi^a de- 
vatioii in her own nuniion. Sbo haa done more: the 
houae in whkh the poet lived haa beoi as little raapec- 
ted as hia (omb , and is &]L'i]g to ruin o*ar the head 
'of one indillnent to the name -of ita ibrmer tenant. It 
conaiiU of two oi three little cbambeis , and a low to- 
wer, on «Uch Cosmo U. affixed an inscription. This 
honae she hat taken meaaoreg to purchase^ and proposea 
to derota lo it that care and cooaideiation which ue 
attached to the cradle aod to the mof of genina. 

This is not the place to undertake the defence of 
'Boccacdo; hot the man who exhausted his litde patri- 
mony in the aeqidremeDt of leaming, who waa amongst 
the -fiTSt, if nqt the fint, to allure the scieaoe and the 
poetry of Greece to the bosom of Italy; -^ who not 
only invented a new style , but founded , or ccltainty 
'fixed, a new lAnguagSi who, besides the esteem of every 
poUle court of Europe, was thought worthy of employ- 
ment by the predominant republic of his own country, 
*nd, what is more, of the friendship of Petrarch, who 
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Jived llie life of a philosopher and a freeman, and who 
died in the pHr<nit of knowledge, — such a man might 
have found more consideration than he has met with 
from the priest of Certaldo, and from a late linglish 
traveller, who strikes off his portrait as an odious, con- 
tenq>tible, licentious writer, whose impure remains should 
be sufiered to . rot without a record. ' That English 
traveller, unfortunately for those who have to deplore 
the loss of a very amiable person, is beyond all criticism s 
but the mortality which did not protect Boccaccio from 
Mr* Bustace must not defend Mr» • Eustace from the im- 
partial judgment of his successors. — Death may ca- 
nonize his virtues, not his errors; and it may be modes- 
tly pronounced that he transgressed, not only as an au- 
thor, but as a man, when he evoked the shade .of Boo* 



' Classical Tour, cap. ix. vol. ii. p. 355. edit. 3d. <*Of 
Boccaccio, the modern Petronins, we say nothing; the 
abose of genius m more odious and more contemptible 
than its absence; and it import* little where the impure 
remains of a licentious author are consigned to their kind- 
red dust. For the same reason the traveller may pass un- 
noticed the tomb of the malignant Aretino.'' \ 

This dubious phrase is hardly enough to aave the tourist 
from the suspicion of another blunder respecting the bu- 
rial-place of Aretine, ^hose tomb was in the church of 
St. Luke at Venice, and gave rise to the famous contro- 
versy of which some notice is taken in Bayle. Now the 
words of Mr. Eustace woidd lead us to think the tomb 
was at Florence, or at least was to be somewhere recog- 
nized. Whether the inscription so much disputed was ever 
written on the tomb cannot now be decided, for all me- 
morial of this author has disappeared from tho church t^ 
St. Luke* 
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cacrfo in compsny witk that of Aretioe, amidit tlie se- 
pulchrei of StfnU Croca, merely to diamiu it with in- 
(liguity. As far a* reapecta 

"H flagello de' Prindpi, 
II dirin Fietro Aretmo," 
it is of liUt« inpoTt what censure is passed upon a 
coxcomb wlio owe* bis present existence to the abo*a 
burletque cbtiTlcter given to hnn by the poet -nhose am- 
ber has pmerred many other grubs and \Tanns: but 1o 
claBiifir Boccaccio, with such a person, and to excom- 
municate his *erj ashes, moat of itself make na doubt 
of the qnaEficaiiDa of the classioil tourirt fiir writing 
upon Italian, or, indeed, upon imy other literature; for 
ignorance on one point maj inrnpacilale an author me- 
rely for that particular topic, but snbieetion to ■ pro- 
fessional prejudice must render him an unsafe direclor 
oa all occasions. Any perreision and injustice may be 
made what is vulgarly called "a case of conscience," 
and this poor «scuse ia all that can be ofiered for the 
priest of Certaldo, or the author of the Classical Tour. 
It would hsve BE»wered the purpose to confine the ecu-, 
sure to the novel* of Boccaccia, and grodtnde to that 
source which supplied the muse of Dryden wilh her last 
and most harmonious nmnbera, might perhaps have re- 
stricted tliat censure to the objectionable qualities of the 
hundred tales. At any ixte the repantance of Baccaccia 
might have arrested liia eihtiniation , and it should haf« 
been recollected and told, tliat in his old age he wrote a 
letter tntreating his friend to discourage the reading of 
the necameroti, for the sake of modesty, and for the 
sake of the author, who would, not hare am. apologiat 
always at hand to state in his excuse that lie wiote it - 
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wheu young, and at the command of his anperiors. * 
It 18 neither the licention^ness of the writer, nor the 
evil propensities of the. reader, which, have given to the 
Decameron alone, of all the works of- Baccaccio, a per^ 
petual popularity. The establiahment of a new and de~ 
ligbtful dialect conferred, an immortality on the works 
in which it was first fixed. The sonnets of Fetrardi 
were, for the- same, reasoin, fated to survive his self- 
admired Africa, ; the ^^ favourite of kings," The invaria- 
ble traits of naturo and feeling with which the novels, 
as well as the verses, abound, have doubtless been the 
chief source of the foreign celebrity of both authors \ 
but Boccaccio, as a man, is ho more to be estimated 
by that work, than Petrarch is to be regarded in no other 
light than as tlie lover of Laura, f Even, however, had 
the father of the Tuscan prose been known only as the 
author of the Decameron , a considerate writer would ha- 
▼e been cautious to prpaounce a sentence irreconcilable 
with tile uneiTing voice of many ages and nations. An 
irrevocable value has never been stamped upon any work 
solely recommended by impurity. 

The true source of the outcry against Boooa«;eio , which 
began at a very early period, was the choice, of his scan- 
sions personages in the cloisters as well as the courts; 
but the princes only laughed «t the* gallaut advei^tures do 
unjustly charged upon Queen Theodelinda, whilst the 
priesthood cried shame upon the debauches drawn from 

> <^Non enim ubique est, qui in excusationem meam 
consurgens dicat, juvenis ^cripsit, et rnajoris coactus impe- 
rio." The letter was' addressed to Maghinard of Cava- 
leant! , marshal of the kingdom of Sicily. See Tirabosehi, 
Storia . etc. torn. v. par. ii. lib iii. pag. 525. ed. Yen. 1 795. 
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die coirveiik and tiie liemila^; and aoBt firpbably for 
the opposite reaaoii, namely; Uiat the pictnie was faith- 
fnl to dw liliB. Two of the novda are allowed to he 
&cU nselblly tamed ioto tales, to deride the canonic 
aatioB of rogues and kymcn, Ser Gappeiletto and liar- 
oeUimis are cited widi applause evea by the decent Mn* 
latori. ' The great Amaud, as he is qnoted in Bayle^ 
slates , diat a new edition of the novels was proposed , of 
which the ezpmrgetion consisted in omitdng the words 
'^monk" and **nan/' and tacking the immoralities to other 
names. The literaiy hislory of Italy pardcnlarises no sndk 
edition ; bnt it was not long before the whole of fiorope 
had bnt one opinion of the Decameron; and the abso- 
Intion of the author seems to have been a point setded 
at least a hnndred years ago: **On se feroit siffler si 
Ton pretendoit convaincre fioccare de n'avoir pas etd 
honii^te homme, puisquMl a &it le Decameron.'' So 
said. one of the best men, and perhaps the best cridc, 
that ever lived <— die very mai^ to impartiality. * But 
as diis information y that in the beginning of the last 
century one wonld hare been hooted at for pretending 
that Boeeaceie was not a good man,' may seem to co- 
me firom one of those enemies who are to be suspected, 
even when diey make us a present of truth, a more 
acceptable eontrast with the proscription- of the body, 
soul, 'and muse of fioccaccio may be found in a few 
words from the viftnous^ the patriotic cotemporary, wh^ 
diought one of the tales of this impure writer Worthy 



* Dissertaiioni sopra le anticliiti Italiane. Diss* Iriii. 
p. aS3. tom. iiL edit. Milian, lySi* 

* Eclaircissemejif y etc etc. p. 658. edit, Basle, 1741. 
in the Supplement to Bayle*^ Dictionaxjr* 
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ion from his own pen. **I hope mnarked 

lays Petrarch, writing the fioccacdo, Mof 

f h<u been worried by certain dogSy but 

"'d by yow *taff and poice, Kor mku I asto^ 

have had proof of the vigour of your 

w you have fallen, on that unaccommodat" 

xce of mortals who y whatever they either 

V noty or cannot do, are sure to repre-» 

and on those occasions only put on a. 

I emd eloquence , but otherwise are enti^ 

ory to find that all the priettliood do 

9 of Certaldoy and that one of them 

M8 the bones of Boccaccio would not 

'ty of raising a cenotaph to his me- 

Qon of Padoa, at the beginning of 

erected at Arqua, opposite to the 

te, a tablet, in which he associated 

lual honours of Dante and of Fe- 

t 

i, page 135, line i. 
r pyramid of precious stones? 
the Medici begins with Cosmo and 
^on} that stream is pure only at 

librupi ipsnm cannm dentibns la- 

ilo egregi& tu&qne voce defensam. 

9t vires ingenii tui novi, et scfo 

genns inaolens :et ignaTum, qui 

rel nesciunt, vel non possunt, in 

; unum decti et«rguti, sed elin* 

ist* Joan. Boccaccio, opp. torn. i. 
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the source ; and it ii in teSTdi of some msmorial 'of 
the -vitnous republicans of the family, that wo TJiit 
the church of St Lorenzo at Florence, The tawdrj, 
glaring, imfinished chapel in that churcHt designed for 
the mausoleum of the Dukes of Tuscany, set .round 
,-nith crowns and cofEns, gives birth to no anotians but. 
Ihoss of contempt for the lariah vanity of a lace of 
despots , whilst the pavement slab simply insccibod to 
the Father of his Country, reconciles us to the n.imi 
of Medid, * It was very natural for Corinoa ' to aiippoto 
that the stntue raised to the Duke of Urliiuo in the ea~ 
pella de' depositi wa» intended for his great namesake ( 
but the magnificent Lorenzo is only die sham of & 
coffiu half hidden in a niche of the sacristy. The decay 
of TnsiTany dates from the sovereignty of the Medid.. 
Of the sepulchral peace which succeeded to the esta^ 
blishment of the reigning fiimiliei in Italy, onr own Sid^ 
nej has given ns a glowing, hut a bithiiil pictnre. "Not- 
withstanding all the seditions oF Florence, and other 
dties of Tuscany , the horrid factions of Guelpb* aod 
Ghibelini, Neri and Bianchi, nobles and conunons, they 
continued populons, stroqg, and exceeding rich; but in 
the space of less than a hnndred and fifty years,- th« 
peaceable reign of the Medices is thought to have des- 
troyed nine parts;in ten of the people of that prorince.' 
Amongst other things it is remarkable , that when Phi- 
lip the Second of Spain gave Sienna to the Dnke of 
Florence, his embassador then at Rome sent him word, 
that he had giren avay mote than 65o,oou subjects j 

a Cosmus Medices, DecretoPnhlico. Pater Patriae. 
' Corinne. Iiiv. (riii. cap. iii, vol. iU. page aiS. 
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and it 18 •act belisred there art now 30,000 souls inlia-; 
biting that city and territory. Pisa, Fistoia, Arezzo, 
Cortona, and other -towns, that were then good and 
populous, are in the like proportion diminished, and 
Florence more than any» When that city had been long 
troubled, with seditions, tumults, and wars, for the 
most part unprosperous, they ati]l retained such strength,' 
that when Charles VIII. of France, being admitted as a 
friend with his whole army, which soon after conquered 
. the kingdom of Naples , thought to master them , tlie 
people taking arms, struck such a terror into him, that 
he was glad to depart upon such conditions as they 
thought £t to impose. Macliiavel reports, that in tl^rit < 
time Florence alone, with the Val d'Arno,' a smal 
territory belonging to that city, could, in a few hours, 
by the sound of a bell, bring together i35,ooo well- 
armed men; whereas now that city, with all the others 
in that province, are brought to such despicable weak-* . 
ness, emptiness, proyerty and baseness, that they can 
neither resist the oppressions of their own prince, nor 
defend him or themselves if they were assaulted by a 
foreign enemy. The people are dispersed or destroyed, 
and the best femilies sent to seek habitations in Venice, 
Gena , Rome , Naples , and Lucca. This is not the ef- 
fect of war or pestilence; they enjoy a perfect peace, 
and suffer no other plague than the government they 
are under." * From the usurper Cosmo down to thft 
imbecil Gaston, we look in vain for any of those un- 
mixed qualities which should raise a patriot to the com- 

^ Ou Government , chap. ii. sect. xzvi. p. 308. edit. 
1751. Sidney is, together with Locke and Hoadley, one 
of Mr, Hume*s ^^ despicable '» writers. 
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mand of his fellow citafzens. The Grand Duk^, and 
particularly the third Cosmo, had operated so entire a 
change in the Tuscan character v that the candid Flo* 
rentines in excuse for some imperfections in the philan- 
thropic system of Leopold, are obliged to confess that 
the sovereign was the only liberal man in hi« dominions 
Yet that excellent prince himself had no other nation of 
a national assembly, than of a body to represent the 
wants and wishes, not the will of the people. 

Note 35, page is 4, line i4. 

jin earthquake reeled unheededly away, > 

*' And such was their mutual animosity j so intent were 
they upon the battle, that the earthquake , which over- 
threw in great part many of the cities of Italy, which 
iumed the course of rapid streams , poured back the sea 
Mpon the rivers, and tore down t\\e very mountains, wa9 
not felt hy one of the combatants,^^ * Such is the descri- 
ption of Licry. It mtfy be doubted whether modern tac- 
tics would admit of such an abstraction. 

The site of the battle of Thrasimene U not to be 
mistaken. The traveller from the village under Cor- 
tona to Caa di Piano, the next stage on the way to 
Home, has for the first two or three miles around him, 
but more particularly to the right, that flat land whicl^ 
Hannibal laid waste in order to induce the Consul Fla- 

* " Tantusque fuit ardor animorum , adeo intentns png- 
nae animus, ut eom terrae motum qui roultarum urbium 
Italiae m^gnas partea prostravit, avertitque cursu rapido 
amnes, mare flominibns invexit, montes lapsn ingenti pro-^ 
ruit, nemo pugnantium senserit.'* ..* • Tit. Liv. lib. xxii. 
cap. xii. 
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mivjVLS to move from Arezza. On his left, and in front 
of him, is a ridge of hills, bending down toward^ the 
lake of I'hrasimene, called by Livy "montcs Cortonen- 
«©>," and now named the Gualandra. These hills he 
approaches at Ossaja, a village which the itineraries pretend 
to have been so denominated from the bones found there : 
but there have been no bones found there, and the battle 
"was fought on the other side of the hill. From Ossaja the 
road begins to rise a little, but does not pass into the 
roots of the mountains until the sixty- seventh milestone 
from Florence. The ascent thence is not steep but per- 
petual, and continues for twenty minutes. The lake is 
soon seen below on the right, with Borghetto, a round 
tower close upon the water; and the imdulating hills 
partially covered with wood, amongst which the road 
winds, sink by degrees into the marshes near to this 
tower. Lower than the road, down to the right amidst 
these woody hillocks, Hannibal placed his horse, * in 
the jaws of or rather above the pass, which was between 
the lake and the present road, and most probably close 
to Borghetto, just under the lowest of the tumuli."* 
On a summit to the left, above the road, is an old 
circular ruin which the peasants call **the Tower of 
Hannibal the Carthaginian.*' Arrived at the highest 
point of the road , the traveller has a partial view of 
the fatal plain which opens fully upon him as he des- 
cends the Gualandra. He soon finds himself in a vale 
inclosed to the left and in fit)nt and behind him by the 

'•"Equites ad ipsas fauces saltus tnmnlis apte tegenti-^ 
bus locat.** T. Livii, lib. xxii. cap. iv. 

• ** Ubi maxirae montes Cortonensea Thrasimeniis subit.»» 

Ibid. 
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GuaJandra hillai bending round in a segment larger tlia;ii 
a semicircle, and running down at aacli end to the lake, 
vhich obliques to the right and forms tlie chord of th(s 
mountain arc. The position cannot be guessed at from. 
the plains of Cortona, nor appears to be so completely 
inclosed unless to one who is fairly within th* hills. 
It then, indeed, appears " a place made as it were on pur-> 
pose for a snare." locus insidiis natus. '^Borghetto is 
then found to stand in a narrow marshy pass dose to 
the hill and to the lake , whilst there' is no other out- 
let at the opposite turn of the mountains than through 
the little town of Passignano, which is pushed into the 
water by the foot of a high rocky acclivity." * There is 
a woody eminence branching down from the mountains into 
the upper end of the plain nearer to the side of Pasignano, 
and on this stands a white village called Torre. Poly* 
bius seems to allude to this eminence as the one on which 
Hannibal encamped and drew out his heavy-armed Africans 
and Spaniards in a conspicuous position. ^ From this spot he 
dispatshed his Balearic and light-armed troops ronnd through 
the Gualandra heights to the right, so as to arrive unacen 
and form an anxbush amongst the broken, acclivities which 
the road now passes, and to be ready to act upon the left 
flank and above the enemy , whilst the horse shut up the 

'* ''Inde colles asfurgunf Ibid; 

* Top fihv tutva n^oaoyjtov rt^s noQsiaf Xitpov etStot 
uoTslifiero utal tovs uiifvaQ xal vove Ifii^as Ijf^kiy iix 
'UvTov DtaTEOTQaroniBhvai, Hist. Kb. iii. cap. 85. The ac— 
count in Polybius is not so easily reconcileable. with pre- 
sent appearances as that in Livy : he talks of hills to the 
right and left of the pass and valley; but when Flamiqins 
entered he had the lake at the right of both* 
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pns3' behind. Flaminius came to tibe' lake near Borghetto 
at sunset; and, without sending any spies before him, 
inarched through the pass the neict morning before the day- 
had quite broken, so that he preceiyed nothing of the horse 
and light troops above and about him, and' saw only 
the heavy -armed Carthaginians in front on the hill of 
Torre. * The cotisul ' began to draw out his army in 
the flat, and in the mean time the horse in ambusK 
occupied the pass behind him at Borghetto. Thds the 
Romans were completely inclosed , ' having the lake on 
the right, the main anny on the hill of Torre in front^ 
the Gualandra hills filled with the light •> armed on their 
left flank, and htmg prevented,' from receding by the ca- 
yalry, who, the farther they advanced^ stopped up all 
the outlets in the rear, A fog rising from the lake now 
spread itself over the army of the consul, but the faigH 
lands were iu the sunshine, and all the different cosps 
in ambush looked towards the hill of Torire for the or- 
der *of attack. Hannibal gate the signal, and moved, 
down from his post on the height. At the same mo-« 
ment all his troops on the eminences behind and in the 
flank of Flaminius, rushed forwards as it were With one 
accord into the plain. The Romans, who were forming 
their array in the mist , suddenly heard the shouts of 
the enemy amongst them, on ^every side, and before^ 
they could fall into their ranks, or draw their swords, 
or see by whom they were attacked, felt at once that 
they weve surrounded and lost. 

There are two little rivulets which run from the 
Guelandra into the lake; The traveller 'crosses the first of 
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A tergo et super caput decepcre insidia^.'' T. Li v. etc? 
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these at about a mile after he cones into the plain, 
and this divi4es the Tuscan from the Papal territories. 
The second, about a quarter of a mile further on, is 
called ''the bloody rivulet," and the peasants point out 
an open spot to the left between the ^ San^juinetto " 
and the hills, which, they say, was the principal sceno 
of slaughter. The other part of the plain is covered 
with thick set olive -trees in com - grounds , and is 
nowhere quite level except near the edge of the lake. 
It 18, indeed, most probable th^t the battle was fought 
near this end of the valley, for the six thousands Ro» 
mans, who at the beginning of the action, broke through 
the enemy, escaped to the summit of an eminence which 
must have been in this qij^er, otherwise they would 
have had to traverse the whole plain and to pierce 
through the main army of Hannibal. 

The Romans fought desperately for three hours, but 
the death of Flaminius was the signal for a general dis- 
persion. The, Carthaginian horse then burst in 'upon 
the fugitives, and the lake, the marsh about Sorgheno, 
but chiefly the plain of the Sanguinetto and the passes 
of the Gualandra, were strewed with dead.. Near some 
old walls on a bleak ridge to the left. above ^ the |rzvu- 
let many human bones have been repeatedly found, and 
this has confirmed the pretensions and the name of the 
** stream of blood." 

Every district of Italy has its hero. In the north. 
some painter is the usual genius of the place, and the 
foreign Julio Romano more than divides Mantua with 
her native Virgil^ ' To the south we hear of Roman 

* About the mid^lle of the XITth century the coins of 
Mantua bore on one side -the image and figure o£ Virgil. 
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namea* Near Thiasimene tradition is still faidiful to 
the fame of an enemy, and Hannibal the Carthaginian 
is the only ancient name remembered on the banks of 
the Perugian lake. Flaminius is unknown; but the po- 
stilions on that road hare been taught to show the very 
spot where i7 console Romano was slain. Of all who 
fought and fell in the ' battle of Thrasimene, the historian 
himself has, besides the generals and Maharbal, preser- 
ved indeed only a single name. You overtake the Car* 
thaginian again on the same road to Rome. The anti- 
quary, that is, the hostler, of the posthouse at Spoleto^ 
tells yon that his town repulsed the victorious enemy, 
and shows you the gate still called Porta di Annibale^ 
It «s hardly wordi while to remark that a French tra- 
vel writer,, well known by the name of the President 
JDupaty,- saw Thrasimene in the lake of Bolsena, whicli 
lay conveniently on his way from Sienna to Rome, 

Note 36, page ia6, line i. 

But thou Clitumnus* 

Ko book of trarels has omitted to expatiate on the tem- 
ple of the Clitomnns^ between FoUgno and Spoleto; and 
no site, or scenery, even in Italy, is more v/orthy a 
description. For an account of the dilapidation of this 
templs, the reader is refierrd to Historical Illustrations 
of. the Foarth Canto of Childe H«rol#. 

Zecca d'ltaUa. pi. xvii. i« 6. ^ . • Voyaje dans le Milana»> 
etc. par. A. Z. MiUin. torn. ii. p. 394. Paris, 1817. 
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* Vote 37, page 128, line i8. 

Charminy the eye with dreadj — a matchless cataract, 

I eaw the '*Cascata del marmore" of Temi twice, at 
different periods; once from the simiiiiit of the precipice^ 
and again £rom the valley helow. The lower view is far 
to he preferred y if the traveller has time for one only j but 
in any point of view, either from above or below, it is 
worth all the cascade* and torrents of Switzerland put to> ' 
^ether: the Staiibach, Reichenbach, Pisse Vache, fall of' 
Arpenaz , etc. are rills in comparative appearance. Of the 
fall of Schaffhausen I cannot speak, not yet having seen it. 

Note 38, page 129, line 3. 

An Iris sits amidst, the infernal surge. 

' Of the time , - place , and qualities of liua 'kind of Iris 
the reader may have seen a' short account in a note to ilfon- 
fred. The fall looks so much like " the hell of waters *' 
that Addison thought the descent alluded to by the gulf 
in which Alecto plunged into the infernal regions. It is 
singular enough that two of the finest cascades in Europe 
should be artificial*^ this of the Yelino, and the one 
Ht Tivoli. The traveller is strongly ^recommended to trace 
tjbe Velino, at least as high. as the little lake, called Piet* 
di Lup. The Ratine territory was the Italian Tempe, ' 
4od the aucient natranalist, amongst other, beautifid va^ 
rieties, remarked Xfls daily . rainbows of the Uke Veltnus. ^ 

' ''Reatini me ad sua Tempe dnxerunt.'' Cicer. epist. 
ad Attic. XV. lib. iv. *• 

^ ''In eodem lacu nnllo non die apparere arcus.'* Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. Ixii. 



A scholar of great name has devoted « trejitiie to this, 
dutrict alone. ' 

Note 59, page 129, line i4. 

The thundering lauwine. 

In the greater part of Switzerland the aralanches are 
known hy the name of lauwine. 

Kote 4o, page i3oy lines i5; 16, and ly. 

J abhorred 
Too much, io conquer for the poet* a fsfihe. 
The drilPd dull lesson^ forfi^d down word by word* 

These stanzas may prohably remind the reader of 
Ensign Northerton^s remarks: "D — n Homo," etc. but 
the reasons for our dislike are not exactly the same. 
J, wish to express that we become tired of the ^ task be- 
fore we can comprehend the heautyj that we learn hy 
arote before we can get by heart; that the freshness is 
.worn away, and the future pleasure and advantage dea* 
dened and destroyed, hy the didactic anticipation, at an, 
age when we can neither feel nor understand the power 
of compositions which it requires an acquaintance with 
life, as well as Latin and Greek, to relish, or to rea- 
son upon. For the same reason we never can be aware 
of the fulness ' of some of the finest passages of ISha- 
kespeare, (^^To be or not to be," for instance), from 
the habit of haying them hammered into us at eight 
jears old, as an exercise, not of mind but of memory: 

* Aid Manut. de Reatina urbc ageroqu#. ap^ Sallengrt 
Thesaur« torn. a. p. 773. 

TOL. VII. R 




•o tliat when we are old enongh to cnjoj tihett, t&e 
taste is gone, and the appetite palled. In some parts 
of the Cootinent, yoiuig persons are tanght from mora 
common authoiSy ar.d do not read the best classics till 
their matnritj. I certainly do not speak on this point 
from any piqne or ayersion towards the place of my 
education. I was not a slow, though an idle hoy; and 
I helieTe no one oonld, or can be more attached to 
Harrow than I have always been, and with reason; — - 
a park of the time passed there was the happiest of my 
life; and my preceptor, (the Rev. Dr. Joseph. Dmry}, 
yfZM the best and worthiest friend I ^ever possessed, whose 
.^farnings I have remembered but too well, tiiough too 
]2te— >whea I have erred, and whose oonnseb I have 
bat followed when I have done well or wisely. If 
ever this imperfect record of my feelings towards him 
ahoold reach his eyes, let it remind him of one who 
never thinks of him but with gratitude and veneration -^ 
of one who wonld more gladly boast of having been 
his pupil, if, by more closely following his injmictions, 
be could reflect any honour upon his^ instructor. 

Note 4i, page i32, line i4« 
The Scipio^s tomb contains no ashes now. 

For a comment ^on this and the two .followings staa- 
xas, the reader may consult Historial Illnttrations of 
the Fourth Canto of Chiide Harold« 

Note 4a^ page i34, line 3. 
The trebly hundred triumph^ 
Orotius giv«s three hundred and twenty f^r the mun- 



ber of trkunplit. He is iblloired by Fanvinius; and 
Panvinitts hy Mr* Gibbon and the modern writers. 

Note 43, page i54, line xo; 
Oh thou, whose chariot roWd on Fortune's wheel, eic. 

Certainly were it not for these two traits jn the ilfe 
of Sylla, alluded t6 in this stanza , whe should regard 
him as a monster unredeemed by any admirable quality. 
The atonement oi his voluntary resignation of empire 
may perhaps be accepted by us, as it seema to havo 
satisfied the Romans, who if they had not respected 
must have destroyed him. There could be^ no mean, 
no division of opinion ; they must have all thought, like 
£ucrates^ that what had appeared ambition was a lov« 
of glory, and that what had been mistaken for prid* 
was a real grandeur of soul. ' 

Note 44, page i36^ line 4* 
And laid him with the earth's preceding clay, ' 

On the third of September Cromwell gained the Vi- 
ctory of Dunbar; a year afterwards he obtained <'his 
crowning mercy" of Worcester; and a few years after, on 
the same day, which he had ever esteemed the most for^^ 
tunate for him, died* 

• • • 

V 

'.''Seigneur^ vous changez Routes lUea id^es de la fa^on 
dont je vous vois agir. Je qroyois que vous aviez de Pam-i- 
bition , mais aucun, amour pour la gloire : je voyois bieti 
-que votre ame etoit haute ; mais je ne soup^onnois pat 
qu'elle fut grande«^' 

Dialogue de Sylla it d'Eucratei 
tl a 
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Note 45, page 1 3 6, 'lines' lo and 1 1*; 

^/id //^oz/ , dread statue / ^/i// existent in 
The axisterest form of naked majesty* 

The projected division of the Spada Pompey has al-^ 
ready been recorded by the historian of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Mr. Gibbon found it in 
the memoriaU o£ Flaminius. Vacca, f and it may be ad- 
dled to hi« mention .of it that Pope Julius III. gave the 
€onten(Ung owners . five hundred crowns for the statue 9 
and presented it to Cardinal Capo di.Ferro, who had 
prevented the judgment of Solomon from being executed 
upon the image. In a more civilized age this statu* 
was exposed to an actual operation : for the French who 
acted the Brutus of Voltaire in tlie Coliseum, resolved 
that their Caesar should fall at the base of that Pom- 
pey, which was supposed to have been sprinkled with 
the blood of the original dictator. The nine foot hero 
was therefore removed to the Arena of the amphithea— 
tre, and to facilitate its transport suffered the tempo- 
rary amputation of its right arm. The republican tra- 
gedians had to plead that the arm was a restoration: 
but their accusers do not believe that the integrity of 
the statue would have protected it. ThQ love of finding 
•very coincidence has discovered the true Caesarean ichor 
in a stain near the right knee; but colder criticism has 
rejected not only the blood but the portrait , and assigned 
the globe of power rather to the first of the emperors than 
to the last of the republican masters of Rome. Winkelman* 

' Memoire, num. Ivii. pag. g. ap. Montfaucon Diarium 
Italicum. 

' Storia delle artiy ttc. lib. ix. cap. L pag* 53 1, 5a3. 
torn. ii. 
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is lotH to allow an heroic statue of a Roman citizen ^ but 
the Grimani Agrippa, a cotemporary almost, is heroic ; and 
naked Roman figures were only very rare, not absolu- 
tely forbidden. The face accords much better with the 
*\hominum integrum et eastum et gravtm^* * than with 
any of the busts of Augustus, and i» too stem for him 
who was beautiful, says Suetonius , at all periods of his 
« life. . The pretended likeness to Alexander the Great 
cannot be discerned, but the traits resemble the medal 
of Pompey. * The objectionable globe may not have 
been an ill applied flattery to him who fbutid Asia Mi-» 
nbr the boundary, and left it the centre of the Roman 
empire. It seems that Wlnkelmann has made a mistake 
in thinking that no proof of the identity of this statue, 
with that which received the bloody sacrifice , can be 
deriyed from the spat where it was discovered, ' Fla- 
minius Vacca ' says sot to una cantina , and this cantina 
is known to have been in the Vicolo do' Leutari near 
the Cancellaria, a position corresponding exactly to that 
of the Janus before the basilica of Pompey's theatre, to ' 
which Augustus transferred the statue after the curia 
was either burnt, or taken down. * Part of the Pom- 
peian shade, ' the portico, existed in the begining of 
the XYth century, and the atrium was still caUed Satrum. 



' » Cicer epist. ad Atticnm , xi. 6. 

* Published by Causeus in his Museum Romanum* 

* Storia delle arti, etc* ibid. 

* * Sueton. in vif. August, cap. 3i, and in vit. C, J. Cae- 
sar , cap. 88. Appian says it was burnt down. See a note 
of Pitiscus to Suetonius ,- pag. 224. 

* *• Tu modo Fompeia lenta spatiare sub umbra. »' 

Ovid. ar. aman* 
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So say« Blondus. » At all cTcnta, 90 imposing i« th# 
stern majesty of the statue, and so memorable is the 
stoiy, thkt the play of the imagination lejives no Toom 
for the exercise of the judgment, and the fiction, if a 
fiction it is, operates on the (ipectator with aa"#ff««t 
not less pqwerful than tnith. 

JJote 46, page iSy,^ line 1, 
jind thouy the thunder -stricken nurse of Rome! 
Ancient Rome, like modern Sienna, iibounded most pro-.- 
bably with images of the foster-mother of her founder : but 
there were two §he- wolves of whom history makes par- 
ticular mention. One of these, of brass in ancient wort, 
was seen by Dionysius ^_>t the temple of Romuhi^, under 
the Palatine, and is lihiversally believed to be that men- 
tioned by the Latin historian, as having been mad* 
£rqm the money collected by a fine on usurers, and as 
standing under the Ruminal fig-tree. ' The other was 
that which Cicero ^ has celebrated both in prose and 

t Roma uutaurata, lib. ii. fo. 3i» 

^ Xahua not^fiara naXaiSig i^yaauMf Antiq, Ronif 
lib. i. 

• * "Ad ficnm Rnminalem simulacra iaiaBtium cenditoruA 
nrbis sub uberibus lupae posuerunt. '* Liv. Hist. lib. x* 
cap, Ixix, This was in the year U. C. 435, or 457. 

♦ "Turn statua Nattae, turn simulacra Deorum, Romu- 
lusque et Remus cum altrice bellua vi fulminis icti conci«- 
derunt.'» De Divinat. ii. 20. "Tactus est Ule etiam qui 
banc urbem condidit Romulus, quem inauratum in Capi* 
tolio parvum atque lactantem, ubeiibus lupinis inhiaotena 
fuisse meministis.*' In Catilin* iii. 8. 

^'His stlvestris er&t Romani nominia altrix 
llartia, quae parvos Mavortis semine n^toi 
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TATM, and which thd historian Dion also records as 
having suflfared the same accident as is alluded to by 
the oritor.'' The question agitated hj the antiquaries 
is whether the wolf now in the conservators palace is 
that of 'Livy and I^ionysius, or that of Cicero, or whe- 
ther it is neitKcr one or the other. The earlier -writers 
dxfier as much as the i^odflms : Lucius Faunus ^ Mtyti 

Uberibus gravidjs vitali rore rigehat 
Quae turn cum pneris flamxnato fulminis ictu 
;Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit." 

De Consulatu. lib. ii. ( lib. ii. de Divinat. cap. ii.) 

^awdSv ovv6xotvevd''tjoav J xal dydXftara aXla Te,^nal d^9 
inl nhvoQ to^vfUvov ^ suuiiv ri 'ms Xvndt^ffi ovV vs x4 
poifiui xai OOP T(u ^(ufAvXfu Id^vfiivtf ¥7reaij» Dion. Hist. . 
lib. xxxvii. p. 37. edit. Roh. Staph. i548. He goes on 
to mention that the letters of tiie columns on which the 
laws were written were liquifiiSd and become dfivSvd. All 
that the Romans did was to erect a large statue to Jupiter, . 
looking towards tho east: no mention is afterwards made 
of the wolf. This happened in A. U. C. 689. The Abate 
Fea, in noticing this passage of Dtop, (Storia delle arti, 
etc. tom. i» pag. 202. note x.), says, Non ostanfCy ag- 
giunge Vione, che fosse hen fermata^ (the wolf), by 
which it is clear the Abate translated the Xylandro - Leu- 
clavian version, which puts quamvis stahiiita for the ori- 
ginal IBQvfiivfjy a word that does not mean hen-'fermata, 
but only 
passage 

Dion says that Agrippa ** wished to raise a statue of Au- 
gustus in the Pantheon.'^ 

, * # 

* "In eadem porticu ocnea lupa, cujus uheribus Romulus 
ac Remus lactantes inhiant, conspicttur: de hac Cicero et 
Virgilius semper intellexere'. Livius lioc signum ab Aedi- 
libus ex pecuniis qoibus mulctati ess^nt foeneratores, positura 
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that it is the one alluded to by both, which is impo«— 
wble, and also by Virgil, which may be. Fulvius Ur— 
sinus ' calls it the wolf of Di'onysius, and MarUanos ^ 
talks of it as the one mentioned by Cicero. To Jiim 
Kycqnins trembh'ngly assents. ^ Nardini is inclined to 
suppose it may be one of the many wolves preserred in 
ancient Rome; but of the two rather bends to the Ci- 
ceronian statue. ^ Montfaucon ^ mentions it as a point 
without doubt.. Of the latter writers the decisire Win- 
kelmann ^ proclaims it as having been found at the charcli 
of Saifit Theodore, where, or near where, was the tern— 
pie of Romulus, and consequently makes it the wolf of 
Dionysius. His authority is Lucius Faunus, who, howe- 
ver, only says that it n^cts placed ^ not foundy at tha 

innuit. Antea in Comitiis ad Ficum Rumi^alem, quo loc» 
pueri fuerant expositi locatum pro certo est." Luc* Fauni. 
de Antiq. Urb. Rom. lib. ii. cap. vii. ap. Sallengre, torn. i. 
p. 217. In his XVlIth chapter he repeats that the statuea 
were there, but not that they Yfere found there. 
' Ap. Nardini. Roma Vetus. lib. v. cap. iv. 

* Marliani. Urb. Rom. topograph, lib. ii. cap. ix. Ha 
mentions another wolf and twins in the Vatican, lib* v. 
cap. xxi. 

^ ^'Non desunt qui hanc ipsam esse pntent, quam ad- 
pinximus, quae h comitio in Basilicam Lateranam, cum 
nonnullis aliis antiquitatum reliquiis, atque hiuc in Capito- 
liiun postea relata sit, quamyi.*: Marlianus antiquam Capito- 
linam esse maluit a Tullio descriptam, cui ut ia re nimia 
dubia, trepide adsentimur." Just. Rycquii de Capit. Ro- 
man. Comm. cap. xxiy. pag. 25o. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1696. 

* Nardini Roma Vetus. lib. y. cap. iy. 

'<^ '^Lupa hodieqne in capitolinis prostat aedibus, cum 
vestigio fulminis quo ictam narrat Cicero.'^ Diarium. Italic* 
torn i. p. 174. 

* Storia della artij etc. lib. iii. cap. iii. $• ii. not. lo. 
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Ficnl Rtiminalis by the Comitinm, by which he doei 
not seem to allude to the church of Saint Theodore. 
Rycquiiis was the first to make the mistake, and Win- 
kelmann followed Rycquius. 

Flaminius Yacca tells quite a different story, and' 
says he had heard the wolf with the twins was found ' 
near the arch of Septimius Severus* The commentator ou 
Winkelmann is of the same opinion with that ' learned per- 
son, and is incensed at Nardini for not haying remarked 
that Cicero , in speaking of the wolf struck with light- 
ning in the Capitol, makes use of the past tense, Buty 
with the Abaters leave , Nardini does not positively as- 
sert the statue to be that mentioned by Cicero, and, if 
he had, the assumption would not perhaps have been so 
exceedingly indiscreet. The Abate himself is obliged to 
own that there are marks very like the scathing of 
lightning in the hinder legs of the present wolf; and, 
to get rid of this, adds, that the wolf seen by Dlony- 
sius might have been also struck by lightning, or other- 
wise injured. 

Let us examine the subject by a reference to , the 
words of Cicero. The orator in two places seems to 
particularize the Romulus and the Remus, especially the 

Winkelmann has made a strange blunder in the note, by 
saying the Ciceronian wolf was not in the Capitol > and 
that Dion was wrong in saying so. 

* " Intesi dire, che TErcolo di bronzo, che oggi si trova 
nella sala di Campidoglio, fu trovato nel foro Romano 
a{>pres50 Pareo di Settimio; evi Ai trovata anche la lupa 
di bronzo che alUta Romolo e Remo, e st4 nella Loggia 
de conservatori." Flam. Vacca. Memorie. num* iii* p* i* 
«p. Montfaacon diar. Itali torn. i. 
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first y, which his audience remembered to hope Seen im 
the Capitol, as heiug struck with lightning. In his ver- 
sus he records that the twins and wolf both fell, and 
that the latier left behind the marks of her feet. Ci- 
cero does not say that the wolf was consumed: and 
Dion only mentions that it fell down, without allud— 
iug, as the Abate has made him, to the force of the 
blow, or the firmness with which it had been fixed* 
The whole strength, therefore, of the Abaters argument, 
hangs upon the past tense; which, however, niay bo 
somewhat diminished by remarking that the phrase only 
shows that the statue was not then standing in its for— 
mer position. Winkelmann has observed, that the pre-y 
sent twins are modem; and it is equally clear that thers 
are marks of gilding on the wolf, which might there* 
fore be supposed to make part of the ancient group* Is is 
known that the sacred images -of the Capitol were not 
destroyed when injured by time or accident, but were 
put into certain underground <J[^positaries called favis^ 
sae. ' It may be thought possible that the wolf had 
been so depo&ited, and had been replaced in some con- 
spicuous situation when the Capitol was rebuilt by Ves- 
pasian. Rycquius, without mentioning his authority, tells 
that it was transferred from the Comitium to the La- 
teran, and thence brought to the Capitol. If it was 
found near the arch of Severus, it may have been one 
•f the images whioh Orosius * says was thrown down 
in the Forum, by lightning when Alaric took the city. 
That it is of very high antiquity tlie workmanship is a 
decisive proof; and that circumstance induced Winkel- 

» Luc. FauA. ibid. 

> See note to stanaa U(XX. in Historical Dlustratioas. 
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mann to believe it the wolf of Diony«iu». The C&plto- 
line wolf, howeyer, may have been of the same early 
date a3 that at the temple of Romulus, Lactantius « 
asserts that in his time the Romans worshipped a wolf i 
and it is known that the Lupercalia held out to a very 
latp period * after every other observance of the an- 
cient fii^erstition had totally expired. This may ac^ 
count for the preservation of the ancient im^ge. longer 
than the other early symbols of jPaganism. 

It may be permitted, however, to remark that the 
wolf was a Roman symbol , but tliat the worship of 
that symbol is an inference drawn by the zeal of Lac- 
tantius. The early Christian writers are not to be tru- 
sted in the charges which they make agalns the Pagans, 
Eusebius accused the Romans to their faces of wors- 
hipping Simon Magtis, and raising a statue to him la 
the island of the Tyber. The Romans had probably ne- 
ver heard 6£ auch a person before, who came, howe- 

' "Roumli nutrix I^upa honorlbua est affecta divinis, 
et ferrem si animal ipsum fuisset, cujus figuram gent. 
Lactant. d^ falsa religione. Lid, 1. caP-,/°' P^S* J^: 
edit, varior. 1660; that is to say, ho would rather adore 
a wolf than a prostitute. His commentator has observea 
that the opinion of Livy concerning Laurentia being ttgu- 
red in this wolf was not universal. Strabo thought so, 
Rycquius is wrong in saying that Lactantius mentions mm 
wolf was in the Capitol* 

« To A. D. 490. Quia credere possit, says Baronins, 
[Ann. Eccle. torn. yiii. p. 602. in an. 496.] " ^'f"'*;^^^;^^ . 
hue Romae ad Gelasii tempora, quae fuere ante exorcia 
urbia allata in Italiam Lupercalia?" Gelasms wrote a letter 
which occupies four folio pages to Andromachus, the se-. 
naior, and others, to show that the rites should be given «P- 
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rer, to play a considerable, though scandalous part ia 
the church hUtorj, and has left several tokens of his 
aerial combat with St. Peter at Rome; no th withstanding 
that an inscription found in this yerj island of the Ty« 
ber shewed the Simon Magus of Husebius to be a cer- 
tain indigenal god, called Semo Sangus or Fidius. ' 

' Even when the worship of the founder of Rome had 
been abandonned , it was thought expedient to humour 
tbe habits of the good matrons of the city by seqdin^ 
them with their sick infants to the church of Saint 
Theodore, as they had before carried them to the tem- 
ple of Romulus. ^ The practice is continued to thia 
day ; snd the site of the above church seems to be the- 
reby identified with that of the temple: so that if tho 
wolf had been really found there, as Winkelmann saya, 
there would be no doubt of the present statue being 
that seen by Dionysius. ^ But Faunus, in saying that 

» • - 

^ Euscbius has these words; xeel avSgiavri naQ vfiXv 
vU %^eos , Tbrifitjrat, iv rw ri'ptgi norafuf futa^v raiv 
S'vo ysa>vQ(Zv ^ i'yytif hrtygatpijv QOjjuta'Cxi^v rdv^v ^i/A<o^& 
dion ^ayxtoj' Ecclesi. Hist. Lib. ii. cap* xiii. p. 4o. Ju- 
stin Martyr had told the story before; but Baronius him- 
self was obliged to detect this fable. Se Nardini Roma 
Yet. lib. vii. cap. xii, 

. *. *' In essa gli antichi pontefici per toglier la memoria 
de' giuochi Lupcrcali istituiti in onore di Romolo, intro- 
dussero Tuso di portarvi Bambini oppress! da infermita' 
occulte, acci6 si liberino per Pintercessione di questo San- 
to , come di continuo si sperimenta." Rione xii. Ripa ae- 
curata e succincta descriziono, etc. di Roma Modema dell* 
Ab. Ridolf. Venuti, 1766. 

^ Kardini, lib. v. cap. 11. convicts Pompontus Laetus 
€rassi erroris^ in putting the Ruminal fig-tree at the 
•hurch of Saint Theodore: bnt, as Livy says, the wolf 
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it wa3 at the Fiscus< Huminalis by tbe Comitiuiu, is 
•nly talking of its ancient position as recorded by Fli- 
iiy; and even if he had been remarking where it was 
found, would not have alluded to the church of Saint 
Theodore, but to a very different place, near which it 
"was then thought the Ficus Ruminalis had been , and 
also the Comitium ; that is, the three columns' by the- church 
•f Santa Maria Liberatrice, at the corner of the Palatino 
looking on the ■ Forum. 

It 'is, in fact, a mere conjecture where the imago 
was actually dug up, * and perhaps, on the whole, the 
' marks of the gilding, and of the lightning, axe a*4^ttcr 
-argument in favour of its being the Ciceronian wolf 
than any that can be adduced for the contrary opinion. 
At any rate, it is reasonably selected in the text of the 
poem as one of the most interesting relics of the ancient, ^ 

was at the Ficna Ruminalis ,- and Dionysius at the teiiipla 
of Romulus, he is obliged, (cap. iy.) to own that the two 
were close tc^gether, as wciU iks.the Lupercal cave, shaded, 
as it were, by the fig-tree. 

< ''Ad comitium ficus olim Ruminftlis germinabat, sub 
qna lupae rnmam , hoc est , mammam , ' docente Yarrone, 
suzerant olim Romulus et Remus; non procul a templo 
hodie D. Manae Libratricia appellato ubi forsan inventa 
nobilis ilia aenea slutua lupae geminos puerulos lactantis, 
<}uam hodie in capitolis videmus.^' Olai Borrichii antiqua 
Urbis Romana facies , cap. z. See also cap. xir. Borri^ 
chins wrote after Nardini in iGSj. Ap. Graev. Antiq, 
Rom. iv. p. i522. 

* Donfttus, lib. xi. cap. 18. gives a medal representing 
on one side the wolf in the same position as that in tlio 
Capitol^ and in the reverse the wolf with the head re^ 
Ytrted. It is tho' time of Antoninus Plus. 
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and 18 certainly tbe figure, if not the very animal ta 
^hlch Virgil alludes in his beautiful yerses : 

'^Geminoa huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros et lambere matrem 
Impayidos: iUam teriti oeryice reflexam 
Siuiccare alteruos , et fingere corpora lingua«'^ ' 

Koto 47i page 2 38, lines 5 and 4« 

For the. Raman's mind " 
M^as modelVd in a less terestrial mould* 

It T8 possible to be a rery great man and to be itHl 
fery inferior to Julius Caesar, the most complete cha- 
racter, so Lord Bacon thought, of all antiquity. Nature 
seems incapable ' of such extraordinary combinations as 
composed his versatile capacity, which was the wonder 
eyen of the Romans themselyes. The first general »» the 

t 

only triumphant poliCidan -r- inferior to none in elo- 
quence—comparable to any in the attainments of wis- 
dom, in an age made up of the greatest commanders, 
statesmen, orators and philosophers that eyer appeared 
in the wprld-— an author who composed a perfect spe- 
cimen t)f military annals in his trayelling carriage — at 
one ttme in a controyersy with Cato, at another writ- 
ing a treatise on punning, and collecting a set of good 
sayings -"^ fightings ^ and inaking loye 'at the same mo- 

,« Aen. yiii* 63 1- Sea — Dr. Mittleton, in his Letter 
from Rome, who inclines to the CicefOnien wolf, but 
without etamining the sab)ect« 

' In his tenth book. Lucan shews him sprinkled wKh 
the blood of Pharsalia to. the arms of Cleopatra^ 
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Bleat, 4ni] willing to abandon both hii empire and his 
mistress for a aight of the Fo«Dtaiiu of the Nile, Such 
did' Julius Caeaar appear to his.cotempor arits and tt> 
those of the aubaequent ages, who were the moat indJned 
to deplore and execrate his fatal geniu«. 

But we muiE not be so much daztled with hii mr- 
passing glory or with his lusgnauimous , his amiabls 
qualities, as to forget the dedsion of his impartial 
couDlrymaa : 



Afler feasting with his mistress, he ails up atl night (• 
ronverae with the Aegjptian aagea, and tell* Achoreiu; 
Spea sit mihi cerfa videndi 
Niliacoa fontes, bellum civile relinquam. . . 

"Sic relut in tuta seeuri pace trahebant 
Noctis iter tDcdium." 
Immediately afterwards, he U .fighting agtu» and dafcndr 
ing every posilioa. 

"Sed adest defensor ubiqae 
Caesar et hos aditus gladiis , hos igaibiu aicet 

raplo." 

' "Jure caesQS eiiitenietiir," says Suetonius after (1 Mr 
Mtimation of hia character, and making use of a phias* 
which maa a formula in Livy's thne. "Melium jura coe- 
Bum pronuuliavit, etiam si regni crinine insoua fuerit;" 
[lib. ir. cap. 48,] and which' waa continued jpthe legal 
jadgments pronounced in justiliable homicidss, audi iu -kil-^ 
ling housebreakers. See Sueton. in Tit. C. J. Ciciar,' with 
th« Gommentary of Pitiscuj, p, i84. . 
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Note 48, page iSg, Imet lo and xi; 

What from this barren being do we reap? 
Our tenses narrow ^ and our reason fraiL 

**•••• omnes pene veteres, qui niliil cognosci, nilul 
percepiy nihil sciri pcrsse dixerunt; augustos sensiis; im- 
becillo3 animos^ breria curricula yitae, in profuudo ye- 
xitetem demersam » opinionibus et institutia omnia teneri ; 
nilu'l yeritati relinqui : deincepa omnia tenebris circum- 
fusa ease dixerunt." ' The eighteen hundred . years which 
haye elapsed since Cicero wrote this, haye not remoyed 
any of the imperfections of humanity: and the com- 
plaints of the ancient philosophers may, without inju- 
stice or affectation, be transcribed in a poem writUBi 
yesterday. 

« 

^ote 49, page i42, line lo. 

There is' a stem round tower of other days. 

Alluding to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, called Capo 
ifli Boye, in the Appian Way. See— Historical Illu- 
strations of the IVth Canto of Childe Harold. • 

Note 5o, page i44, lines 5 and 6« 

Prophetic of the doom 
Heai/en give its favourites^- early death* 

*Ov ot d'eol ^tXovaiv diro'&vijoitsi vioQ 

To ydg ^avetv ovx aloxQov dlX alaxQdls &avstv» 

Rich. Franc. Phil. Bninb ?9*^*^ Gaomicii p. a5x« 
edit 17 8-4. 

* Academ. 1. i3. 



Note-5i| page i46, line i8. 
B»^ld the Imperial Mounl! 'lis that the mighty falh. 
The PalatiDO iJ ona msjs of ruins, particularly on 
tbe aide tovarda the Circus Maiimus. The very soil is 
formed of crumbled brick-work. Nothing has been told, 
nothing can bo told, to aatis^ tlie belief of any but a 
Reman Biitiquary-|— See*— Historical lUustialions, p. 30G. 

Not* 53, page 147, linet 1, 3 and 5, 

Hitre is the moral of all htuaan taltti 
'Til hul tht tanu riheartal of tht pott/ 
First Frmdoi»i and then Glory, ettt 
The author of tlie Life of Cicero j ipeaUiig . of tbe 
bpbion entertained of Britain by that orator and hia 
cotemporary Romaai , hai tbe following eloquent pana- 
ge: " From their raillerie* of thia kind, on the barba^ 
rity and miiery of our iiland , one cannot telp reSect- 
iag on the aurpriaing fate and rerointions of kingdom, 
haw Borne, once the mittress of the world, the aeat of 
arti, empire and gforj, now lies annk in alotb, igbo- 
Tance and poverty, enslaved to the moat cruel a« well 
m» to tbe moit contemptible of tyrants , superstition and 
religious impoature: while this remote country, anciently 
the jest and contempt of tlie polite Bdiqans, b becotne 
the happy aeat of liberty j plenty an^ tetters; flourish- 
ing in all the art* and rcHneinente of ciril life; yet 
running perhaps the ssOie course which Rome itself had 
tun before it, from virtuous industry to wealth; froiU 
■wealth lo_ luxury to aa impatience of diaciplino, and 
aorruption of morali: till by a total degeaeney andloM 
Tor. Tii. S 
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IB mind; age bad Impaired none of his ti 
was altogether free from envy and from det 
honoured all the good and he advanced the 
this account they could not he the objects 
or of his hate; he never listened to informei 
not way to his anger; he abstained equally \ 
exactions and unjust punishments; he had rat 
Ted as a man than honoured as a sovereig 
affable with his people, respectiul to the s< 
universally beloved by both ; he inspired none 
bnt the enemies of his country.** 

Koto 55, page i5o, line 5* 
Rienzi^ last of Romania 

The name and exploits of Rienzi must be fami. 
reader of Gibbon. Some detaiia and inedited i. 
relative to this unhappy hero/ wiU be seen in 
•trations of the lYth Canto. 

Mfjut^tVf tug fti^&* vno y^Qmi dfijflvvea^eti • • 
§ip-&6vtt, ovte xa-d^ge^ rivd, dXXd ical ndpv m 
dya&ovg ivifia not ifiaydkvve * *a\ Std tovto ov- 
TO Tiva avTwv , ovt£ iutati . . 9ictSoXai« re m 
4fTBv9 nnl o^yrj fjit^Qra tpovXovto' rufv re XQVI^ 
dlXfoTQiotv Xoa utai (povwv rdtv dSixotv dite^x'^ 
<ptkovfitvo9 re ovv in avrotv fiaXXov tj ri/Mapu\ 
ual T(S re di^/nf, fier tnie&uetag vwsyivero, 9tal 
cuj^ O£fivon(jijrdk (uf/UXif dyanfjros f^iv nda&' c 
//ujdevi, nk^v f[oks/A£9is, dtp* Hist. Horn. lib« 1 
Ti* vt vii. torn. ii. p. ii35, ii24. edit. Hamb. i 
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Kotc 56, page i5o, linn lO, ii, and I3. 

• Bg!ria.' smett creation of tome heart 
frhich found no morlal resling~plaea M fair 
Ai thine ideal breatt, 

Tlio TtjpecUble authority of Flamintiu Vacca nould 
incline v« to believe in the claims of the EgerUn grot- 
to. ' He uiurei lu that he saw an inicription ia ike 
pavement, itatiog that the founlain wai that of Egeria 
dedicated to the njtnphj. The iaiEriptlon is not there 
at this day i but Moutraucon quotes two lines ' of Orid 
from ■ stone in the Villa Giustioiani , trhich he seema 
to think had been brought from the same grotto. 

This grotto »nd valley were formerly frequented in 
anmmet, and particularly the hrat Sunday in May, by 
the modern Romans, who attached a salubrious quality 
to tlia fountain whidi trickles from an orihce at the 
bottom of tlie vault, and, overflowing the little pools, 

■ "PoGO loDlaro dal detto luogo ai aceade ad nn ca- 
Mlatto, del quale ne aouo Fadionl li Cafarelli, che con 
qu«lto nome 4 chiamalo il luogo; yi i una fontana aotto 
una gran volta antica, che al presenle ai ^de, e Ii Bo- 
maui vi vanno I'eatate a rierarsi; nel pavimento di esia 
fonte si legge in un epitalho eaiere quella la fonte di Ege- 
ria, delicata alle Diufe, e queita, dice I'epitaffio, esiere. 
la medesinta fonte in cui fu convertita.'' Memorie, elc. * 
ap. Mardini , pag. i3'. He does not give the iuscriplion. 

' "In villa Justinian! extat ingena lapis qoadratui soli-' 
dua Id quo aculpla haec duo Ovidii canuina aunt. 

Aegeria est quae ^racbet aquas dea grata Camo«nii 
Ilia Numae conjunx consitiumqe fiiit. 
Qui lapis videlur ce eodem Egeriae fonle, aat ejn« viciiiiB 
iiihuc comportatus. ", Diarium. Italic, p. i69. 
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cr0eps down the matted . grass into the brook below. 
The brook is the Oyidian Alino, whose nanie and qualities 
are lost in the modem Aquataccio. The valley itself is 
called Valle di Cafiar-elli, froxp the dukes of that name 
who made oyer their fountain to the Fallayicini, with 
sixty rubbia of ad^ining land. 

There can be little doubt that this long dell is the 
£gerian valley of Juvenal , and the pausing place of 
Umbritius, notwithstanding the generality of his com- 
mentators have supposed the descent of the satirist and 
his friend to have been into the Arician grove, where 
the nyraph met Hippolitosy and where she wa^ more 
peculiarly worshipped. 

The atep from the Porta Capena to the Alban hiU, 
'fifteen miles distant, would be too • considerable, unless 
we were to beHeve in the wild conjecture of Vossius, 
who makes that gate travel from its present station, 
whore he pretends it was during the veign of the ^ings, 
as far as the Arician groye, and then makes it repede 
to its old site with the shrinking city, ' The tufo, or 
pumice , which the poet prefers to marble , is the- ^nb* 
stance composing the bank in which the grptto is, sunk. 

The modern topographers ^ find in the grotto the 
etatue of the nymph and nine niches for the Muses, and 
a late traveller ' ha» discovered that ihe cave is restor- 

* Do Magnit. Vet. Rom. Ap. Oraey. Ant. Rom. torn, 
iv. p. i5o7. 

* Echinard. Descrizione di Roma e dell' agro Romano 
corretto dall' Abate Venutl in Eoma, lySo. They believe 
io the grotto and nymph. *'Simuiacro di qaesto fonte, 
•ssendovi sculpite le acque a pie di esso." 

* Classicel Tour, chap. vi. p. 217. Tol.. ii. 
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ed to dut limplicity which the poet regRtted had beea 
exchanged for injndicioiu omameDt, But the headleai 
Matue is pal|>ablj tather ■ male than a nymph, and hai 
none of the attribnlei aicn'bed to it at present visible. 
The nine Muse* could hardtj have stood in liz nichea ; 
and JutcdbI certainly does not allude to any indiridual 
care. * Nothing ran be collected from the satirist but 
fliBt somewhere near the Porta Capcna was a ;pot in 
whirb it was snppoied Numa held nightly consulatioas 
with his nymph , and where there wb* a grove and a 
sacTed rouutain, and fane« ouc« concecTaled to the Muses ; 
' and that irom Aa spot there was a descent into lb« talley 
of Egeria, where nere several artificial caves. It is clear 
that the stataei of the Mnsas made no part of the de- 
coration which the satitiat thought iniiplaced in these 
caves ; for he eipresaly assigns other Ames (ddubra) to 
these diHaities above the valley, and moreover tells ns 
tiiat they had be^ ejected to make room for die Jews. 
In i^Gi the little temple, now called that of Bacchus, 
was formerly thought to belong to the Musef, and Nar- 
diui * places them in a poplar grove, which was in hia 
time, dbove the valley. 

' "Subsiidt ad veteres arcus, madidamqoe Capeoam, 

Hie ubi noclumae Buma constituebat amicae. 
' 'Nunc sacri fontis nemus , et delohra Jocautur 
Judaeis qaonim cophinam roenumgue supettet. 
Omnia enim popnlo mercedem pendere juMa eat 
. Arbor, et «jectis mendicat silva Camoenis. 
In vsllem Egeriae descendimus , et speluncaj 
Diuimilas veris: quaulo praestanti^s eiset 
Numen aquae, viridi li margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nee iacenuum violarent malmora tnphum/'' 
Sal. lU. 
" Lib. iii, cap. iii. 



It it prabafaltf, from the imcription and position, tlut 
tile cave now eKowd may be one of t]]» "artificial ca- 
verns," of wbicli, indeed, there ia another a Uttle way 
higher up the valley, under a toft of aider bmhec but 
*i lingU grotto of Bgeria ii a mere modero inveatioii, 
grafted opon the application of the epithet Egenan to 
theM uymphea in general, aud which might cend iu to 
look for the haunti of Numa upon the banlv of tho 
Thames. 

Our English Jnrenal waa not ardnced into nnitrantlatioa 
bj his acquaintatice -witk Pope: ho oareMly preaeryes 
the cnrrect plural ^— 

, "Thence slowly winding down the vale, we view 
The Egerian grots ; oh, how unlike the true!" 

The valley ahoands with springs, * and over thes* 
apnogs, which the Muses night hannt tmat. their noigh- 
bourjng groves, Egeria presided: hence she was said t* 
supply them with water ; and she was the nymph of the 
grottos through which the fountains wei« taught to flow. 

The whole of the monuments in the vicioity of the 
Egerian valley have received names at will , which have 
been changed at WiU. Vennti ' owns he can see no 
traces of the temples of Jove, Satoni, Juno; Vena* end 
Diana, which Nardini found, or hoped to find. The 
' inutatorium of- Caracalla's circus , the temple of Honour 
and virtue, the temple of Bacchus, and above, all, tb* 
temple of the gtfdRiiKcuIua, are dte entf^naiiEt' despair. 

I "Undique • solo aquae tcatnriunt." Narfini, lib. iii- 
•ap. iit. 

* Echinatd, etc. Cic. dl. p. 397^398. 
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Tha circus of Caracalla dependi on a ine^al of tliat 
emperor cited bj Fulvlua UrsiDni, of wh!di reverse 
sbows a circug , luppoaed , howerer , -by totou to reproi- 
sent the CircuB Maiuiniis, It gn«a a very good idea of 
tbat place of exercue. The soil hu beeo but littl* 
raised , if wa ma; judge from the mall . celliUii alrui- 
ctare at tbe eiid of the ^iaa, which vaa probably the 
chapel of the god Coniua, This cell is half beneath 
the soil, ai it must have been in the circus itself, for 
Dionysius ' could not be persuaded to believe that this 
divinity ^« the Roman Neptune, becguae bin alt^ WH 
underground. 

Note 67, page i56, line 10; 
Yet let us ponder boldly. 
<*At all evsnti," aaya the author of the Academical 
Questibos, "I trust, irhatever may he the fete of Qiy own 
speculations, that philosophy will regain that estimation 
frhich it ought to poaseu. The free and philosophic 
spirit of onr nation has been the theme of admirstioi) 
to the -world. This was the proud distinction of Eng* 
lishmen and the luminous source of all their glory. Shall 
we then forget, the' manly and dignified lentimenti of 
our anccstori, to prate in the language of the mother 
or the nurea about out good old prejudices ? This is 
not the way to defend the cause of truth. It iras not 
thus that onr fathers maintained it in the briUiant pe- 
riods of our history, Prejudico- may be trtisted to guard 
tlu) outworks fiir s abort space of tim? while rew<ni 

■ Aitiq. Rom. Ub. it. cap, xxri. 



slumber! in the citadel : but if the kttcr sink into a. 
lethargy, ike forroer will quii;kly erc;ct a standard for 
Iii!r»lf. Pjiilo&oph;. wisdom, and liberty, support each 
otiier; ha who will not reason, is a bi^ot-, he if ho 
lot , is a faal; and be who (lares not, js a ilare, 'f 
, £ie£|cf, p. xir. vv. vol. i. iS(i5. 

Note 58, page i5g, linea n and 5. 

Great Nemesis f 
Hert, where the ancient paid thee homage long. 

Wc read in Suetomui that An^stiis , fi-am a warning, 
■eceived in a dream, ' counterfeited, once a year, the 
bEggar, silting before the gate of hii palace with bis 
hand hollowed and stretched out for charity, A ilatue 
formerly in llio Villa Borgbese, ncd wbicli ahould ba 
now at Paris , represents tlie Emperor in that posture 
of aupplication, Tbe object of this self dcgratation wa* 
tho appeasement of Nemesis , the pi^rpet'.inl attendant on 
good fortune, of whose power the Roman ronnuerors 
were also reminded by certain symbols attached to their 
cars of triumph. TJie symbols were tlie whip sdd tbu 
cratalo, whicli were discovered in the Nemesis of tb° 
Yqtican^ The attitude of beggary made the above sta- 
tiM pM( for that of Belisariua: and until tbe criticism 

* Suelon. In vil. August!, cap. ni- Casaubon, in tlis 
note, refers to Plutarch's Lives of Camilies ajid Aemillus 
Faolui, and alio to his apothegms, for the eharncier of 
this deity. The hollowed hand was reckoned the last de- 
cree of depraralion: and when the dead body of the pme- 
fect Rufium was borne about in triumph by the peoiile, 
the indignity wa4 increased by putting liia hand in that 
positiai]. 
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of Winkelmann ' bad lectlEed tli* aiistake, mie fictiom 
was cabled in to support another. It vis the same iear 
of the sudden termination of prosperity that made Ama— 
ais king of Egypt vTam his friend Polycrates of Samos, 
Aat the * gods loyed those whose lives were chequered 
with good and eril fbrtones. Nemesis was soppoaed to lie 
in wait particularly for the pradentj> that is, for ihoso 
whose caution rendered them aoeesdble only to mere 
accidents: and her first altar was raised on the banks 
of the Phrygian Aesepns by Adrastos, probably ' the 
prince of that name who killed the son of Croesus by 
mistake. Hence the goddess was called Adrastea. ^ 

The Roman Nemesis was sacred and august: thtra 
was a temple to her in the Palatine under the name of 
Rhamnusia: ' ao great indeed was the propensity of 
the ancients to trust to the revolution of events, and 
to believe in the divinity of Fortune, that in the same 
Palatine there was a temple to the Fortune of the day. ' 
This is the last superstition which retains its hold over 
the human hefirti and from concentrating in one object 
the credulity so natural to man, has always appeared 
strongest in those unembarrassed by other articles of be- 
lie£ The antiquaries have supposed this goddess to be 

' Storia delle arti, etc. lib. xii. cap. iii. torn* ii. p. 4^3. 
Visconti calls the statue, however, a Cybele. It is given 
in the Museo Fio - Clement, torn. i. par. 4o. The Abate 
Fea (Spiegazioue del Rami. Storia, etc. torn. iii. p. 61 3.) 
calls it a Chrisippns. 

* It is enumerated by the regioneiy Victor. 

^ Portunae faujusee diei. Cicero mentions her, de legib. 
hh, ii. 



aynoajmoiu iritli fortuno ind with fate: ■ but it wac 
in her vindicliTS quality tliat aba was worabipped under 
th* nanM of Nemeiii. 

Note 59, ptgB i€5, l>o» i; 
7 see hefore mt tkt Gladialor l!«. 
Whether tbe wond«^ alatme which aoggeated tlii« 
image be a laqueaiiaii ^^tor, which in spite ofWin- 
kelmsnn'a ciiticism haa been atoutlj roBintained, ^ or 
whether it be a Greek heiald, a» that great antiquaiy 
positiTely awcrted, * or whether it is t« be diought ft 
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See QtM)tionei Ronanse. etc Ap. OraeT, Antiq. Koman. 
tQin. V. p. 943. See also MuratoH. Nov. Thesaur. luacrip. 
Vet. tOni. i. p. 88, Sg. where there are three Latin and 
one Greek inacription to Nemesis, and others lo Fate. ' 

* By the Abate Bracci,, ditaertazione aupra un dipeo vo- 
tico, etc. Frerace, pag. who accounts for the cord rouiul 
the neck, but not for the horn, which it does not appear 
the gladiators themselves ever used Note A, Storia della 
acti, torn. ii. p. ao5. 

• Either Polifontea, herald of Laius, Ulled by Oedi- 
pus; or Cepreas, herald of Eiiritheua, killed by the Athe^ 
iiiana when he endeavoured Id drag the Heraclidae fr6n» 
the altar of mercy, and in whose honour they instituted 
■onual gnaw, continued to ^le tiiue oi Hadrian; or Au- 
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Spartan or tnibititui aUdd-bcartr, aecardinf; to ibe 
opinion of hii lt(lUa editor, ■ it miut nsnireitj teent 
a copy of lliat masterpiDce of CteaHaiu wliich repreaentod 
"a wounded man dying tiho perfectly upreued what 
AerA KUtaine^ of life id Um." * Montrancon ' and 
UaffiH * thought it the identical itatue; but tliat atatna 
wa* of bronie. The gladiator wai once in the TfDa Ln- 
iiovTzi , and wai bongbt by Clement XII. Th* tight 
vm u an entire reatoiation of Michad Angelti. ' 

Note 60, page iG3, linea i5 and iG. 
Be, their tire-, 
Butchti'd to matt a Rtmaa holiday. 
Ghtdiaton wvre of two kindi , . compelled and TolaB- 
tary; and were aupplied from aereral conditions; from 
slarei <old for thai pBrpoae-; firom culprlti) from bar- 
barian captirtb ei&er taken in war, and, after being, 
led in triumph, let apart for the gamea, or those lei- 
f ed atid condemned aa rebe)« ; alio from free dtiieni, 
■ome fighting for Jiirs (aactorati), oth'era from' a de- 
praved ambition : at last even knighta and senaton were 
exhibited, a di>f[cace of which the first tyrant waa natn- 

Ihemncriius , the Athenian herald., killed by the Hegaren- 
ae*, who nev^c recovered the impiety. See Storia, dalle 
arti. etc torn. ii. pag. 3o3, ao4, 30S, bo6, 307. lib. ix. 

» Storia, etc, som, ii. p. 207. Not. (A). 
' '' Vulneratum deficientem fecit iu quo poiait intelligi 
quantum resUt aniDiae." Plin. Nat. l{ist- Ub. xxxir. cap. S. 

* Autin. torn. iii. pa.- - --"■ -'■' 

♦ Race. Stat. tab. 04. 
» Mus, Capitol, torn, 




first invcnior, * In the end, dwarfs, and even 
foughl 1 an tr.oTmhj prohibited by Sevcrus. Of 
lhe»e the most to be pilied undoubtedly were the bar- 
birian captives ; nnil lo lliia species a Christian writsr " 
justly applies the epjthtt " innocenl," to distingniah them 
fiom the prafeaaioDal gladiators. Aui'e]iali and Clcudius 
suppliiid great numliers of thesn unfortunate rictinia ; tho 
one alter his triumph , and t]tc nther on the pretext 
of a rebellion. ' Ko vist, aajs Lipsim, * was ever so 
dcstriictiye to the homaii race as these sports. lu spits 
of the laws of Constantino and Constans, gladiatorial 
ahowa survived ilie old established religion more than 
seventy years i but they ovieii their final estinetion to * 
the courage of a Christian. In the year 4d4, on tlio 
kaleuds of January, they were eshibiting [he shows in 
ihe Flavian amphitheatre beroie the usual immense i:oa-> 
course of people. Almachius or Tclemachua, an eastern 
inonk, who had travelled to Rome intent on his hoiy 
purpose, rushed lato the midst of the area, and cnden- 
Youred to separate tbe corabalanta. The praetor Alypius, 
a person incredibly attached 10 Ihesc games, ' gave in- 



» Tertollian, "cerre quidem el in 
liidum Tcniunt, at vuluplalis publico 
Lips. Saturn. Sermon. lib. ii. cap. iii. 

' Vopi.cua. in vit. AiireL and, iu vit, -Claud, ibid. 

• "Credo imi scio nullum bellum tautam cladem vbi 
tiomque generi humano intuliase , qusm bos ad voluptsl 
Indos.'' Just. Lips, Ibid, lib, i. cap. xii. 

' Au^ealinaa, (]i\>. \i. confesa. cap. viiJ.) "AlTpi""i " 
gliidiatrit sprctaculi inhittu incvedibi liter abteplum,'' act 
ib. lib. i. cap. iil. 
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stent orders to the gladiators to slay kiis ; and Telema- 
chus gained the crown of martyrdom , and the title of 
iaint wkioh surely has never either before or since < been 
awarded for a more noble exploit. Honorius immedia- 
tely abolished the shows, which were never afterwards 
revived. The story is told by Theodoret ' and Cas> 
eiodorus, ^ and seems worthy of credit notwithstanding 
its place in the Roman martyrology. ' Besides the tor- 
rents of blood which flowed at the funerals, in the am- 
' |»hitheatres , the circus , the forums, and other public 
places , gladiators were introduced at feasts , and tore 
each other to pieces amidst the supper tables , to the 
great delight and applause of the guests. Yet Ldpsius 
permits himself to suppose the loss of courage, and the 
evident degeneracy of mankind, to be nearly conneotecl 
with the abolition of these bloody spectacles. ^ 

Note 61, page i64, lines 5 and 6* 

Rere^ where the Herman millionU blame or praise 
ffas death or life^ the playthings of a crowd. 

When one gladiator wounded another y he shouted 

* His Eccles. cap. xxvi. lib. v. 

* Cassiod. Tripartita. 1. x. c. xi. Saturn, ib. ib. ' 

* Barouins. ad. ann. et in notis ad Mattyrol. Rom. i. 
Jan. See — Mareiigoni delle memorie sacre e profane dell' 
Anfiteatro Flavio, p. 26. edit. 1746. 

^ *'Quod? non tu Lipsi momentum diquod habuisse 
censes ad virtutem? Magnum. . Tempera nostra, nosque 
ipsos videamus, Oppidum ecce unum alterumve captum, 
direptum est ; tumultus circa nos , non in nobis : et tamea 
concidimus -et turbamur. Ubi robur, ubi tot per annos 
meditata sapientiae stiidia? ubi ille animus qui possit dice- 
re, si fr actus illabatur orbis?^* etc. ibid. lib. ii. cap. xxv. 
The prototype of Mr. Windham's panegric on bull-baiting. 



«*• hat it," "hoc hsBet," or "habet" Th» wounded 
combatant dropped hU ivoapoii, and arancing to the 
•dge of the BTena, supplicated the spectator*. If ha had 
fought well, the people saved him; if otheivfise, or aa 
they happened to be inclined, thejr turned down their 
thnmba , and he was sl^. Thej vers occasiocallj so 
asTage that they were impatient if a combnt lasted loa- 
der than ordinary without wounds or death. The em- 
perors presence generally saved the vanquished: and it 
is recorded as an instance of Caracalla's ferocity , that 
lie sent those who supplicated him for life , in a spe- 
ctacle at Nicomedia , to ask the people; in other words, 
Iianded them o>er to be slain. A similar ceremoay ie 
observed at the Spanish bull -fights. The magisirate pre- 
sides '. and after die horsemen and piccatores have fought 
the hull, the matadore steps forward and bows to him 
for permiision to kill the animaL If the bull has don* 
his duty by Idlliog two or three horse), or a man, 
which last is rare, the people interfere with shouts, the 
ladies wave their handkerchiefs, and the animal is saved. 
The wounds and death of ihe horses are accompanied 
with the loudest acclamations, and many gestures of 
delight, especielly from the female portion of the au- 
dience , including those of the gentlest blood. Every 
thing depends en habit. The author of Cbilde Harold, 
the writer of this note, and one or two other English- 
men, who have certainly in other days borne the sight 
of a pitched battle, were, dnring the summer of iSog, in 
die governor's box at the great ainphithealre of Santa 
Maria, opposite to Cadiz. The death of one or. two 
borses completely satisfied their curiosity. A gentleman 
pitsant, observing them shudder and look pale, noticed 
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that umuoal reception of so delightful a sport to tome 
jouog ladies^ who stared and sm3ed, and continued their 
applauses as another horse fell bleeding to the ground. 
One bull killed three horses ojf his oum horns. He was 
tared by acclamations which were redoubled wheft it was 
known he belonged to a priest. 

An Englishman who can be mnch pleased With seeing 
two men beat themselres to pieces, cannot bear to look 
at * a horse galloping * round an arena with his bowels 
trailing on the groondy and turns from the spectacle and 
Ihe spectators with horror and disgost. 

Note 63, page 16 5, line 6* • 
Jjihe laursls on the bald first Caesoj^s bro0, 

Suetonius informs us that Julius Caesar was particii- 
larly gratified by that decree of tlie senate, which ena- 
bled him to wear a wreath of laurel on all occasions. 
He was anxious, not to show that he was the conque- 
ror of the world, but to hide that he was bald. A 
stranger at Rodie would hardly have gnessed at the mo- 
tive , nor ahould we without the help of the histosian,. 

Npte 63, page 2 65^ line io< 
Jfhits stands the Coliseitin^ Home shall stand* 

This is quoted in the Decline and Fall of^.th^ Ro- 
man Empire $ and a notice on the Coliseum may. Be 
seen in the Historical Dlostrafions to the IVth Canfo of 
Childe Harolds 



liTote 64, page 166, line 3. 
• spared and blest hy timem 



** Though plundered of all its brass, except the ring 
which was necessary to preserve the aperture above; 
though exposed to repeated fires, though sometimes flooded 
by. the river, and. always open to the rain, no monu- 
ment of equal antiquity is so well preserved as this ro« 
tundo. It passed with little alteration from the Pagan into 
the present .worship ; and so convenient were it8>niches for 
the Christian altar, that Michael Angelo, ever' studious 
of ancient beauty, introduced their design as a mode) in 
the Catholic \ church." 

Forsytli's Remarks, etc. on Italy, p. i37, sec. edit. 



Note 65, pa^e 166, lines 17 and i8« 

• • 

jfnd they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honoured forms ^ whose busts around 

them close* 

The Fantheoti haa been made a receptacle for the 
busts of modern great, or, at least, distinguished, men. 
The flood of light which once fell througli the largo 
orb above on the whole drcle of divinities, now shines 
on a numerous assemblage of mortals , some one or two 
of whom have l)een almost deified by* the veneration of 
their countrymen* 
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Charlea V. a hermit; Louis XIV, a. bankrupt in means 

■'*^. fiW; CromweU of. anxiety j and, ''the greatest ia 

ehind,*' Napoleon liyeB a prisoner. To theac sovereigns 

■ long but superfluous list might be added of- names 

•quaUy illustrious and unhappy, 

« 

Note 70, page 179, line !©• 

•^0, Nemi/ navelVd in the woody hills. 

The Yilfege of Nemi was near the Aridan retreat of 

»««na, and from the shades whioh embosomed the tem- 

Ple of Diana, has preserved -to this day its distinctive 

appeJiation of The Grove. Nemi is but an evening's 

na© from the comfortable inn of Albano. 



Note 



71^ page 180, lines a, 5, and 4. 



/ed 



And afar 
^ ^yher itnnds^ and the hfod ocean lave^ 
The Zaiian ccaet, etc. ^tc. , 

^e Tvhoie declivity of tlie Alban hUl is of unrival- 
beauty, and from the convention the highest point, 
Wiuch has succeeded to the temple of the Latian Jupi- 
ter, the prospect embraces all tlie objecU alluded to in 
the cited stanza r the Mediteranean 5 the whole scene of 
the latter hal£ of the Aeneid, and the coast from beyond 
^t mouth o£ the Tyber to the headUnd o£ Circaeum 
and tbe Gbp« ojf 
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Charlea V. a herniit.; Louis XTV. a. banlcrupt in means 
and glory; Cromwell of. anxiety; and, ''the greatest is 
behind/' Napoleon lives a prisoner. To these sovereigns 
a long but superfluous list might be added of > names 
equally illustrious and unhappy* 



Note 70, page 179, line lo. 

LOf Nemil navclVd in the woody hitls» 

The village of Nemi was near the Aricxan retreat of 
Egeria, and from the shades which embosomed the tem- 
ple of Diana , has preserved -to this day its distinctive - 
appellation of The Groi^e^ Nemi is but an evening's 
ride from, the comfortable inn of Albano. 

Note 7I1 page 180^ lines 2, 5> and 4. 

jind afar 
The Tyher winde^ and the bread ocean laves 
The Latian coaet^ etc. etc* 



(■ 



The whole declivity of the Alban hill is of unrival- 
led beauty, and from the convent on the highest point, 
which has succeeded to the temple of the Latian Jupi-* 
ter, the prospect embraces all the objects alluded to in 
the cited stanza: the Mediteranean ; the whole scene of 
the latter half of the Aeneid, and the coast from beyond 
the mouth of the Tyber to the headland of Circaenm 
and liho Cape of Teriacina* 



T a 
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Th<^ site of Cicero's villa may be-iupposed cither at 
the Grotta FerraU , or at the Tusculum of Prince Lu- 
cien Buonaparte. 

The former was thought some years ago the actual . 
site, as may be seen from Middleton's Life of Cicero. 
At present it has lost something of its credit, except for 
the Domenichinos. KTne monks of the Greek order Lve 
there, and the adjoiniug villa i» a cardinal's summer- 
house. Ths other villa, caUed Rufinella, Is on the sum- 
fllit of the hiU above! Fwacati, and. many rich remains 
of Tusculum haves been found there; besides seventy - 
two statues of different merit and pjeserv«tion, and se- 
ven busts. 

From the same eminence are seen the Sabine hills, 
embosomed in which lies the long valley of Rwstjca. 
There are several cii;cumstaiices which. t^pd to establish 
the identity of this valley with the *' U*tica>' of Hora- 
ce *, and it seems possible that the mosaic pavement which 
the peasants uncc^er by throwing up the earth of a vi- 
neyard, may belong to hUb villa. Rustica is pronoun- 
ced short, not accordiijg to our stress upon — ""Ustica 
cuhantis» — It' is more rarioiial i6 think that we are 
wrong thau that the inhabitans of this secluded valley 
have changed thiir tone in thts Wdri. The additibn 
o'f tke consonant prefixed is nothing; Jret is is neces- 
sary to be aware that Rustica may be a modem name 
which the peasants may have caught from the antiquaries. 

The villa, or the mosaic, is in a vineyard on a knoll 
covered with chestnut trees. A stream runs down the 
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valley, and although it is not trne, as said in the guide, 
books, and this ttream in called: Licenza,: yet there is 
a village on a rock at the head of the valley which is 
so denominaded , and which may have taken its name 
from the Digentia. Licenta doiktaios 70b inhabitans. On 
a peak a little ivoiy beyond is Cintella, containing 3 bo. 
On the banks of the Anio , a little before you turn up 
into Valle RustiGa, to the left, about an hour from the 
villa y is a town called Vico-varo, another favourable 
coincidence with the Varia of the poet.- At the eiid 
of the valley , towards the Anio , there is a . bare hill, 
crowned with a little town called fiardehu At the foot 
of this hiU the rivulet of Licenea flows, and is almost 
absorbed in a wide sandy bed before it reaches tlie Anio* 
Nothing can be more fortunate for the lines of the poet, 
wheter in a metaphorical or direct sense : 

^Me quotiens r^ficit gelidus Digentia rivus. 
Quern Mandela bibit rugosus frigore pagus/* 
The stream is clear high up the valley, but before it 
reaches the hill of Bardela looks green and yellow like 
a sulphur riviilet, ' 

Rocca Giovanne, a^ ruined village in the hills, half 
an hour's walk from the vineyard where the pavement is 
shown, does seem to be the site of the fane of Vacuna, and 
an inscription found there tells that this temple of the Sa* 
bine victory was repaired by Vespasian. ' With these helps, 

' MP. CAESAR VESFASIANVS 
TONTIFEX MAXIUVS. TRIE. 
POTEST. CENSOR. AEDEM 
VICTORIAS. VETVSTATE ILLAPSAM. 
8VA« IICPXNSA. RESTlTVITi 
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and a position corresponding exactly to every tHing v^liich 
the poet has told us of his retrett, we may feel tole- 
rably secure of our site* 

The hill which should be Lncretilis m called Cam-> 
panile, «nd by following up the rivulet to the pretended 
Bandasia, you come to the roots of the higher moun- 
tain Gennaro. Singularly enough, the only sftot of 
ploughed land in the whole valley is on the knoll where 
this Bandusia rises, 

« • • • • tu frigus amabile^ 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes, ct pecori vago.*' 

The peasants show another spring near the mosaic pa- 
vement which they call " Qradina," and which flows dowa 
the hills into a tank, or mill- dam y and thence tricklee 
over into the Digentia. 

But v/e must not hope 

''To trace the Muses upwards to their spring** 

by exploring the windings of the romantic valley in se- 
arch of the Bandusian fountain. It seems strange that 
any one should have tliought Bandusia a fountain of 
the Digentia — • Horace has not let drop a word of it;' 
and this immort^ spring has in fact been discovered in 
possession of the holders of many good things in Italy, 
the monks. It was attached to the church of St. Ger— 
yais and Protais near Venusia, where it was most likely 
to be found. ' We shall not be so lucky as a late 

< See— Historical Illustrations of the FourthCantOyp.43. 



traveller in finding the occasional pine siQl pendlint on ' 
the poetic villa. There is not a pine in the whole val- 
ley, hnt there are two cypresses , which be evidently 
took, or mistook, for the tree in the ode. ' The 
tnith is, that the pine is now, as it was in the days 
of Virgil, a garden tree, and it was not at all likely 
to .be found in the craggy acclivities of the valley of 
Rnstica. Horace probably had one of them in the br- 
chard dose above his farm, immediately overshadowing 
Iiis villa, not on the rocky heights at some distance 
firom his abode. The tourist faiay have easily supposed 
himself to have seen this pine figured in the above cy^ 
presses, for the orange and lemon trees which th^ow 
anch a bloom over his description of the royal gardens 
at Naples, unless they have been since displaced, were, 
assuredly only acacias «nd other common garden shrubs. * 
The extreme disappointment experienced by choosing the 
Classical Tourist as a guide in Italy must be allowed 
to find vent in a few observations, which, it is asserted 
without fear of contradiction, will be confirmed by every 
one who has selected the same conductor through the 
same country^ This author is in fact one of the most 
inaccurate, unsatisfactory writers that have in our times 
attained a temporary reputation, and is very seldom to 
be trusted even when he speaks of objects which he 
ntist be presumed to have seen. His errors, from the 
simple exaggeration to the downright mistatement, are 

■ See — Classical Tour, etc. chap. vii. p. dSo. vol. ii. 

* *' Under our windows , and bordering on the beachf. 
is the royal garden, laid out in parterres, and walks shad- 
ed bv rows of orange trees.'' Classical Tour, etc. chap. xi. 
vol. li. oct. 365. 
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SO frequent as to indnoe a suspicion that Ha had either 
never ymied the spots described, or had trusted to the 
fidelity of former writers. Indeed the Classical Tour 
has every characterittic of a mere compilatidn of former 
notices, strung together upon a very slender thread <^ 
personal obserration, and swelled out hy those decora- 
tions which are so easily supplied by a systematic adop- 
tion of all the common places of praise, applied to 
every thing, and therefore signifying nothing. 

The style which one person thinks cloggy and cum- 
brous , and unsuitable , may be to the taste of others, 
snd such may experience some salutary excitement in 
ploQjthing through the periods of the Classical Tour. It 
must be said, however, that polish and weight are apt 
to beget an expectation of value. It is amongst the 
pains of the damned to toil up & dimax with a huge 
lound 9tone. 

The tcuirist had the choice of his words, but there 
was no such latitude allowed to that of his sentiments. 
The love of virtue and of liberty, which must have di- 
atiiJgnished the character, certainly adorns the pages of 
Mr. Eustace, and the gentlemanly spirit, ^q recommen- 
datory either ' in an author or his productions , is vny 
conspicuous throughout the Classical Tour. But these 
generous qualities are ' the . foliage of such a performancet, 
and may be spread about it so prominently and profu- 
sely , as to embarras those who wish to see and find 
•the fruit at hand. The unction of the divine, and the 
exhortations of the moralist ^ may have made this work 
something more and better than a book of travels, but 



they liaye not macie it a book of travels ; and this ob-^ 
servation applies more especially to that enticing method 
of iostruction conveyed by the perpetual introductioa of 
the same Gallic Helot to reel and bluster before the ris- 
ing generation y and- terrify it into decency by the dis- 
play of all the ezeesses of the revolution. An animosity 
against atheists and regicides in general , and French- 
men specifically, may be honourable , and may be use- 
ful, as a record; but that antidote should either bo 
administered in any work rather than a tour, or, at 
least, should be served up apart, and not so mixed with 
the whole mass of inibrmation and reflection, as to give 
a bitterness to every page: for who would choose to 
have the antipathies of any man, however just, for his 
travelling companions? A tourist, unless he aspires to 
the credit of prophecy, is not answerable for the chan- 
ges which may take place in the country which he de- 
scribes j but his reader may very fairly esteem all his 
political portraits and deductions as so much waste pa- 
per, the moment they cease to assist, and more particu- 
larly if they obstruct, his actual survey. 

Neither encomium nor accusation of any government, 
or governors, is meant to foe here oiFered, but it \h 
stated as an incontrovertible fact, that the change operated, 
either by the address of the late imperial system , or by 
the disappointment of every expectation by those who 
have succeeded to the Italian thrones, has been so con- 
siderable, and is ao apparent, as not only to put Mr. 
Bustaoe's Antigallican philippics entirely out of date, but 
even to throw some suspicion upon the competency and 
candour of the author himself. A remarkable examplo 
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may be found in the loataiice of Bologna , over whose 
papal attachmenta, and eonaeqnent desolation, the tourist 
|k>urs forth such strains of cxHidolence and revenge, mftde 
louder by the borrowed trumpet of Mr. Burke. Now 
l^ologna is at this moment, and has been for some years, 
notorious amonga the ittates of Italy for its attachment 
to revolutionary prinriplea, and waa alntoat the only 
city which made any demonstrations in favour of the 
Unfortunate Murat. This change may, however, have 
been made since Mr. Eustace visited this country; but 
the traveller whom he haa thrilled with horror at the 
projected stripping of the copper from the cupola of St. 
Peter's, must be much relieved to find that sacrilege out 
of the power of the French or any other eplunderers, 
the cupola being covered with iead» ' 

If the conspiring voice of otherwise rival critics had 
not given considerable currency to the Classical Tour, it 
would have heen unnecessary to warn the reader, that 
however it may adorn hia library, it will be of little 
or no service to him in his carriage } and if the judgment 
of those critics had hitherto been suspended, no at* 
tempt would have been made to anticipate their deci- 
sion. As it is, those who stand in the relation of po- 
sterity to Mr. Eustace, may be permitted to appeal &om 

X <'What, then, will be the astonishment, or rather 
the horror, of my reader when I inform him • . . . . ♦ • 
the French Committee turned its attention to Saint Peter's, 
and employed a company of Jews to estimate and pur- 
chase the gold, silver and bronae that adorn the inside of 
the edifice, as^ well as the copper that covers the vaults 
and dome on the oustside." Chap. iv. p. i3o. vol. ii. The 
story about the Jews is positively denied at Rome. 
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cotemperary praises^ and are perhaps more likely to be 
just in proportion as the causes of love and hatred are 
the farther removed* This appeal had, in some measure, 
been made before the above remarks were written ; for 
one of the most respectable of the Florentine publishers, 
who had been persuaded by the repeated inquiries of 
those on their journey southwards to reprint a cheap 
edition of the Classical Tour, was, by the concurring 
adviee of returning travellers, travellers, induced to 
abandon his design , although ho had already arranged 
his types and paper, and had struck off one or two of 
the first sheets. 

The writer of these notes would wish to part (like 
Mr. Gibbon) on good terms with the Pope and the Car-* 
dinals, but he does not think it necessary to extend Ae 
same discreet silence to their humble partisans. 



Atter the frank avowal contained in the prefatory 
address, it may appear somewhat a presumption to at- 
tempt the task which is there formally decb'ned as above 
the means of the author who writes, and of the friend 
to whom he addresses, the letter. 

In fact it had been the wish of Lord Byron, and of 
the compiler of the foregoing notes, to say something 
of the literary and political condition of Italy, and they 
liad made preparation of some materials, the de liberate 
rejection of which was the orgin of the above confession* 

Time and opportunity have, however, very much in- 
creased those materials in number, and it is believed, in 
value, and the consequence has been the appearance of 
a short memoir on Italian literature, at the end of the 
His'orical Illustrations of the IVth Canto, and the com- 
mencement of a longer treatise, which will be published 
separately in the course of the present year. 

This latter work will attempt a survey of the revolu- 
tions of Italy, from the French invasion in 1^796 to 
the present day. It is compiled from information on 
which the author believes he may implicitly, rely, and 
it contains a series of facts and portraits which, he pre- 
sumes , are for the most part unknown to his ooantrjrmen. 
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▲ VENETIAN STORY. 



Rosalind. Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: Loock, y«ia 
Itsp, and wear strange suits; disable all HSk benefits of 
your own country ; be outof love with your Nativity, and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance you 
are; or I will scarce think that you have swam in a 

GOHOOLA, 

As You LiKB IT , Act IV. So. I. 

'Annotation of the Commentators, 

That is , been at Venice , which was much visited by 
the young English gentlemen ofthose times, and was 
then what Paris is mni'^tlie seat of all dissoluteness 
S. A. 



/ , 
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L 

fnS known; at }east it sbonldbe> that throughont 
All countries of the Catholic pefstiasioni 

Some weeks before Shrove Ttiesday comes about; 
The people take their fill of recreation^ 

And buy repentance 9 ere they grow devout; 
However high their' rank> or lowth^ir statidii^ 

With fiddling, feasting, daneing, drinking, ktfas- 

quing, ' 

And other things which may be had for 



♦ .T^ 
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n. 



The moment night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies (and the more duskily the better) , 

The time less liked by husbands than by lovers 
Begins , and prudery flings aside her fetter ;• 

And gaiety on restless tiptoe hoyers, 

Gi^^ling with all the gallants who beset her; 

And there are songs and quavers , roaring , hum- 

mingy 

Guitars i vai every ptber sort of strammiag. . 



in. 

r • . . . 

■ f . ■ , 1 

'»• . •» •• ^ 

And tl^exe are dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
.MiUks of all. times* and nations, Turks and Jews, 
Andharleqiiins.and clowns, with feats gymnastical, 
Grjo^ks, Romans, Yai|kee,-4o^€lies, andHindoos;^ 
AU'kilids of d^e^s, e^^cept the ecclesiaatical, 
-'Allpeapkjufa^ thie^^rfa^eies hit, may chpose, 
But no one in> these parts may quiz the clergy, • 
Tl|csrefQ(retakeheed>yeJreethink«rs! I charge ye. 






IV; 

Yqn^d l>etteit wpSk abeitt begirt with briars, 

Instead of coat and anudl-^elothes ^ than put on 
A siiiglQ stitcli reflecting upon friarst 
* Although you swore it only wns ip. fjin ; 
They'd haul you o'er the coals i and stir the 

firea 
Of Phlegethon with every mother'^ son. 
Nor. say one maas to cool the canldrpn^s bubblo ' 
That boil^ yoiir.bo|is«» unless you paid th^m 

double. 

V. 

But' saving thi«> you inay put on whatever 
Yoi^like by way of doublet > cape> or cloak, 

Suqh as iin Moninouth'-street , or in Rag 'f'm, 
Wotild rig you out in seriousness or joke ; 

And eyen in Italy such places a^re 
With prettier names in softer apcents spoke. 

For, bating Covent Garden, I can hit on 

No pjlftCQ that's eall^ ,,Pia4;za<f in GreM Sritpn 



lO BBP^O. 



VI- 



This feast is iiimed the Gfttttival, which being 

Interpreted , implies ^ ^ f areweU to flesh : '^ 
So call'dy because the name and thing agreeing. 
Through Lent they live on fish both salt and 

fresh. 
But why they usher Lent with so much glee in, 
' Is more than I can tell i althoi:i^h I guess 
'Tis as we take a glass with, friends at parting. 
In the stage-coach or packet ^ just at starting. 

vn. 

» 

And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes; 

And solid meats , and highly Spiced ragouts. 
To live for forty days on ill-dress 'd fishes. 

Because they have no sauces to their stewsy 
Aching which causes many ,>poohs '^ and ^ pishes/' 

And several oaths (which would not suit the 

Muse), 
From travellers accustomed from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at the least, with soy; 
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Via. 



And therefore humbly I would .reconjmend : 
,,The curious in fish-^sance/f. before theycros^ 

The sea, to bid their cook, .or wife, or friend, 
Wfdk or ride to the Strand, :andbuy in gros^ 

(Or if set .out beforehand, these may send 
By any means least liable to loss), ^ 

Ketchup,, Soy, CJhili-vinegtir, and Harvey/ 

Or, by the Lord I a'Xre)it will well, nigh starre 

yej 



• • - - 

• •• ' ♦ > . . ^ - - ■ , 

That is t3cv say , if your religion's Roman; 

And yon at Rome would do as Romans doi 
According to the prbverb^ — althou^ no maiijj 

If foreign, is obliged to fast ; and you, 
If protestant, or ^idkly > or a woman. 

Would rather, dine in sin. on a ragout -r« 
Dine, «and be d — d! ;I donH mean to be coilrse; 
But tiiat's the penalty > to say. no; worse.. 



1 » * 
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Of all the phees where the GamiTsI 
Was most facetioiis im the days of yore^' 

For dance, and songy i^ serenade , and hall. 
And masque, ant) mime, and mystery, and more 

Than I have time to tell now, or at M, 
Venice the bell from every city bore. 

And at the moment when I fix my storjv 

That sea«boni dty was in all her glory. 



XI. 

TheyVe pretty faces yet, those simie Tenetians^ 
Black eyes, arch'd brows y anid sweet expres- 
sions stin^ 

Suph as of old were copied from fhe Grecians^ 
In ancient arts by modems mimicVd ill; 

And like so many Venuses oif Txtianls 
(The4>est*s at Floreace^^rsee it , if ye will,) 

They look when leaning ovfr the 'baleony^ 

Or stepped from out 'k piQt^re by CUbrgion^ 



XEL 

Whose tints are friitli and beauty at their best; 

And vrkea you to Manfrini's {>alace go, 
That picftnre (howsoever fine the rest) 

la loveliest to my mind of all the show; 
It jpay perhaps be also to your 2est> 

And that^s the cause I rhyme uponit so, 
'Ti< but a portrait of his son , and wife. 
And self j but such a woman! love-in life! 



XIJL 

Love in full life and length , not love ideal, 
No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name. 

But so^netluBj better still , so very real. 
That the sweet Jteodel must have been tie 

- sffliie; 

A tbiAg that you would purchase, beg, or st^, 
Wer't not impossible^ besides a shame t 

The face reeals some face, as 'twere with pak; 

You on^e have se«B> but ne'er' will see again; 



«4 XBPPO; 

XIV. 

One of those forms whicli flit by u^, when wet 
Are young , and fix bur eyes on every face; 

And, oh! the loveliness at times we 8e6 
In mometitary gliding , the soft grace^ 

The youth 9 the hloom^ the beaaty which agree, 
In many a nameless being we retrace 

Whose course and home we knew not j nor ahall 

>« . know> 

Like the lost Pleiad I seen no more below. 



XV. 

I said that like a picture by GiorgioM • • 
Venetian, women were, and so tjiey Ore^ 

Particularly seen from' a balcohy, l 

(For beauty's sometimes best set off afar) 
, And there, just like a heroine of Goldoni, 

They peep from out the blind, or-o'er the liar: 

And, truth to say , they're mostly very pretty, 

And rather, like to show it , more's the- pity ! 
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XVI. 



For glances beg^t ogles ; ogles sig^s^ 

Sighs wishes , wishes words , andwords a letter^ 
Which ilies on wings of light-heeled Mercuries, 

"Who do snch things because they know- no 

better; 
And tl^en y God knows what mischief may ariiie, 

M^en lore links two young people in one fetter. 
Vile assignations, and adutterous beds, 
Elopements, broken tows, and hearts, and heads. 



xvn. 

ShaJtlfspeare described the sex in Desdemona 
As very fair , but yet suspect in fame, 

And to this day from Venice to Verona . ^ ■ j 
Such matters may be probably the same,' 

Except that sinbe those times was never ^knb.wn a 
Husbcuid whom metre suspicion^ could inflaikli* 

To sufibcatc a wife no more than twenty, 

Because she had a „caTalier serventtf/V. 



ftfi 1UF», 



xvnL 



Their jealousy (if thejare eyer fealOua) 
Is df a fair complejdoti- altogether. 

Not like that sooty de^U of Othello's 
"Which smothers woihen in a bed of &athef ^ 

But worthier of these nmch more jolly fellowiiy 
When weary of the maitrintonial tether 

His head for such a wife no mortd bafliMrSa 

But takes at once anolihir} or anodier's. 



Didst ever see a gondola ? For fear 
You should not, rU destribe it youiejoaot^: 

Tis a long cover'd boat that's eommon here. 
Carved at the prow^ built lightly, but eoou 

pactly, 

RoVd by two rowers^ each call'd ,,Oonda]ier/f 
it glides along the water looking blaeUy> 

Just like a coffin claptin.a canoe^ 

Wh^re none ean makt out what you say or d». 
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And np and down the long canals thefy go> 

And under the Rialto shoot along. 
By night and day, all paces, swift or slowi 

And round the theatres , a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woei 

But not to them do woeful things belong,' 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
Like moiu'ning coaches when the funeral's done. 



XXI. 

But to my story. •>— *Twas* some years ag9, 
* It may be thirty , forty , more or less, 
The carnival was at its height, and so 

Were all kinds of bufiPoonery and dress ; 
A certain lady went to see the show, 

Her real name I know not, nor can guessj. 
And so we'll call her Laura , if you please. 
Because it slips into my verse with ease. 

B 
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jShe was not old, nor yonngi nor atthe years 
Wliicli certain people call a j,cettain agef^ 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears. 
Because I never heard^ nor could engage 

A person yet by prayers > or bribes, or tears. 
To name, define by speech, or write on page. 

The period meant precisely by that word,— 

Which sorely is exceedingly absurds 



XXffl- 

Laura was blooming still > had made the best 
Of time, and time returned the compliment 

And treated her genteelly, so that, drest, 
She looL'd extremely well where'er she went : 

A pretty woman is a welcome guest. 
And Laura's brow a frown had rarely benl^^ 

Indeed she shone all smiles, and seem'd to flatter 

Mankind with her blacl; eyes for looking at her. 
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XXIV, 

She was a married woman; 'tis convement. 
Because in Christian cotlntries 'tis a rule 

To view their little slips with eyes more lenient; 
Whereas , if single ladies play the fool, 

(Unless within the period intervenient, 
A well-timed wedding makes the scandal cool) 

I don't know how they ever can get over it, • 

Except they manage. never to discover it. 



XXV. 

Her husband sail'd upon the Adriatic, 

And made some voyages , too , in other seas^ 

And when he lay in quarantine for pratique^ 
(A forty days' precaution 'gainst disease^) 

His wife would mount, at times, her highest attic/ 
For dienceshe could discern the shipi^itli 6ase: 

He was a merchant trading to Aleppo^ 

His name Giuseppe ; called more briefly ^ Beppo.^^ 



90 ' no^Oy 

XXVI. 

He was a man as dnsky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel > yet a portly figure ; 

.Though colour'd, as it were, within a tanyard 
He was a person both of sense and vigour^-' 

A better seaman never yet did man yard : 
And she , although her manners sho Vdno rigou; 

Was deem'd a woman of the strictest principle^ 

So much as to be thought almost invincible. 



xxvn. 

But several years elapsed since they had met; 

Some people thought the ship was lost, and some 
l%at he had somehow blunder'd into debt, 

And did not like the thoughts of steering home; 
A*id there were several offer'd any bet, 

Or that he would, or that he would not come^ 
For most men (till by losing rendered sager) 
Will back their own opinions with a wager. 
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'Tis said that their last parting was pathetic; • 

s 

As partings often are, or ought to be. 
And their presentiment was quite prophetic 

That they should never more each other see, 
(A sort of morbid feeling , half poetic, 

Which I have known occur in two or thxiee) 
When kneeling on the shore upon her sad knee, 
He left this Adriatic Ariadne. 



And Laura waited long, and wept a little,' 
And thought of wearing weeds, as well she might ; 

She almost lost all appetite for. victual. 
And could not sleep with ease alone at night ; 

She deem'dthe window-frame& and shutters brittle 
Against a daring house-breaker or sprite. 

And so she thought it prudent to connect her 

With a vice husband, chiefly to protect her. 
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She chose, (and whatu there th^ will not choose, 
If only you will but oppose their choice?) 

Till Beppo should return from his long cruise 
And bid once more her faithful heart rejoice^ 

A man some women like, and yet abuse — 
A coxcomb was he by the public voice ; 

A count of wealth, they said /as well as quality, 

And in his pleasures of great liberality. 



And then he was a count, and then he knew 
Music, and dancing, fiddling, French and Tuscan ; 

The last not easy, be it known to you. 
For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 

He was a critic upon operas , too. 
And knew- all niceties of the sock and* buskin; 

And no Venetian audience could endure a 

Song, scene, or air, when he cried „seccatura.*' 
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Hia yyhrayo^^ was decisive > for that sound 
Hush'd ,^academie/^ sigh'd in silent awe; 

The fiddlers ti*embled as he look'd around, 
For fear of some false note's detected flaw. 

The ^^prima donna's^' tuneful heart would bounds 
Dreading the deep damnation of his ^^bah ! ^^ 

Soprano , basso , even the contra-alto^ . 

Wish'd him fire fathom under the Rialto. 



xxxm. 

fie patronized the Improvisatori^ 

Nay, could himself e:itemporize some stanzas, 
.Wrote rhjrmes, sang songs, could also tell a st<iry. 

Sold pictures , and was skilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their glory 

Must surely yield the palm to that which France 

has; - 
In short, he was a perfect cavalier o. 
And to his very valet seem'd a hero. 
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Then lie was faitbful ^ too , a$ well as amorous ; 

So that no sort of female coiild complain, 
Although they^re now and then a little clamorons^ 

He never put the pretty souls in pain ; 
His heart was one of those which most enamour ns; 

Wax to receive y and marble to retain. 
He was a lover of the good old school. 
Who still become more constant as they cool. 



XXXV. 

No wonder such accomplishments should trttn 
A female head, however sage and steady — 

With scarce a hope that Beppo could return. 
In law he was almost as good as dead , he 

Nor sent, nor wrote, nor show'd the least con: 

cern, 
And she had waited several years already; 

And really if, a man won't let us know, 

That he's alive f he's dead, or should be so. 
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Besides , within, the Alps , to every woman 
(Although , God knows , it is a grievous sin,) 

'Tis , I may say, permitted to have two men ; 
I can't tell who first brought the custom in. 

But „Cavalier Serventes" are quite comhion^ 
And no one notices , nor cares a pin ; 

And we may call this (not to say the worst) 

A second marriage which corrupts theyirst. 

xxxvn. 

The word was formerly a „Cicisbeo," 

But thai is now grown vulgar and indecent; 

The Spaniards call the person a y,Corte/o,^^^ 
For the same mode subsists ii^ Spain, though 

recent ; 

In short it reaches from the Po to Teio, 
And may perhaps at last be o'er the sea sent. 

But Heaven preserve Old England from such cour-r 

ses! 

Or what becomes of damage and divorces ? 
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xxxvni. 



However. I still think* witb 9II due deference 

.1 

To the fair single part of the Creation, 
That married ladies should preserve the preference 

In tete-a-t^te or general conversation— 
And this I say without peculiar reference 

To England; France, or any other nation— 
Because they know the world , and arc at ease. 
And being natural, naturally please* 



xxxrx. 

?Tis true, your budding Miss is very charming. 
But shy and awkward at first comihg out, 

So much alarm'd that she is quite alarming, 
All Giggle, Bludli ; '— half Pertness, and half Pout ; 

And glancing at Mamma , for fear there's harm in 
What you, she, it, or they, may be about, 

The Nursery still lisps out in all they utter — • 

Besides , they Uways smell of bread and butter. 
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XL. 

But y,Cavalier Servente^' is the ]^lirase 

Used in politest circles to express 
This supernumerary slave ^ who stays 

Close to the lady as a part of dress^ 
Her word the only law which he obeys. 

His is no sinecure , as you may guess ; 
Coach, servants^ gondola, he goes to call, 
And carries fan, and tippet, gloves, and shawl* 



XLI. 

With all its sinful doings , I must'say 

That Italy's a pleasant place to me, 
Who love to see the Sun shine every day. 

And vines (not nail'd to walls) from tree to tree 
Festoon'd, much like the back scene of a play^ 

Or melodrame, which people flock to seoji 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 
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I like on Autumn evenings to ride out. 
Without being forced to bid my groom be sure 

My cloak is round liis middle strapp'd about, 
Because the skies are not the most secure; 

I know too that, if stopp'd upon my route, 
WTierc the green alleys windingly allure, 

Reeling with grapes red waggons choke the way,— 

In England 'twould be dung, dust, or a dray. 




XLIIL 



I also like to dine on beccaficas,' 

To see the Sun set, sure he'U rise to-morrow, 
Not through a misty morning twinkling weak as 

A ,drunken man's dead eye in maudlin sorrow 
But with all Heaven t'himself ; that day will break as 

Beauteous as cloudless , nor be forced to borrow 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmers 
TVherc reeking London's smoky cauldron simmers. 
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X love the language , that soft bastard Latin, 
'Which melts like kisses from a female hiouth, 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 
With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 

And gentle liquids gliding all sa pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth, 

Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttu- 
ral, - 

Wliich we're obliged to hiss , and spit , and sput- 
ter all. 

XLV. 

1 like the women too (forgive my folly). 

From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once, ' 
To the high dama's brow, more melancholy^ 
But clear, and vrith a wild and liquid glance, 
Heart on her lips , and soul within her eyes. 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. 



So mmOi 
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Ere of the land which still is Paradise ! 

ItaHati beauty! didst thon not inspires 
Raphael ,4 who died in thy embrace ^ and vies 

With all we know of Heaven j or can desire^ 
In what he^ hSith bequeath'd as ? — in what guise, 

Though flashing from the fervour of the lyre. 
Would words describe thy past and present gloWf 
While yet Canova can create below ? * 



* Note. 

(In talking thus, the writer, more especially 
Of women , wonid be understood to say, 

He speaks as a spectator, not officially, 
And always, reader, in a modest way; 

Perhaps, too, in no very great degree shall he 
Appear to have offended- in this lay. 

Since, as all know, without the sex, our sonnets 

Would seem unfinish'd like their untrimm'd bonnets.) 

(Signed) PsLiMTBa's Detix.. 
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^^England ! witli all thy faults I love thee still^^f 
I said at Calais ^ and have not forgot it^ 

I like to speak and lucubrate my fill ; 

I like the government (but that is not it);. 

I like the freedom of the press and quill; > 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when weVe got it); 

I like a parliamentary debate^ 

Particularly when 'tis not too late; 



xLvm. 

I like the taxes ^ when they're not too many; 

I like a seacoal fire^ when not too dear; 
I like a beaf-3teak> too , as well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer; 
I like the weather > when it is not rainy, 

That is , I like two months of every year. 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and King! 
Which means that I like all and every thing. 
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Oar standing army , and disbanded seamen^ 
Poor's rate, Reform, my own, tte nation's debt; 

Oar little riots just to show we are &ee men^ 
Our trilling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women^ 
, All these I can forgive , and those forget, 

And greatly venerate our. recent glories. 

And wish they were not owing to the Tones. 



L. 



But to my tale of Laura;, — ^for I find 
Digression is a sin , that by degrees 

Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 
And, therefore, may the reader too displ 

The gentle reader , who may wax unkind, 
And caring little for the author's ease. 

Insist on knowing what he means , a hard 

And hapless situation for a baid. 
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Oh that I had the art of eksy writing 
^What should' be easy reading! could I scale 

Parnassus , where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never known to failj 

How qtdckly would I print (the w()rld delighting) 
A Grecian ) Syrian, or Assyrian tale; 

And sell you, ndx'd with western sentimehtalism, 

Sdme samples of the finest Orientalism. 



JSut I ain but a nameless sort of peirson, 
( A broken Dandy lately on my travels) 

And take for rhyme> to hook iuy ^rambling verse 

on, 
^e iBrst that Walker's Lexicon unravels. 

And when I can't find that , I put a worse on^ 
Mot caiing as I ought for critics' cavils ; 

Pye half a mind to tumble down to prose, 

But, verse is more in fashion-*-so here goes. 

Vol. vm. C 
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The Count and Laura made tliciriiewarraiigeinenjE;, 
Whick lasted^ as' arraugemenU sometimes do. 

For half a dozen years without estrangement ^ 
They had their little differences y too; 

Those jealous whi|&» which never any change 

meant: 
In such affairs there probably are few 

Who have not had this pouting sort of squabble^ 

From sinners of high station to the rabble, 

LIV. 

* 

But on the whole, they were ahappypair^ 
As happy as unlawful love could make them^ 

The gentleman was fond, the lady fairj 
Their chains so slight, 'twas not worth while to 

break theiv: 

The world beheld them with indulgent air; 
The pious only wish'd y^ the devil tal;^ them ! '' 

fie took them not; he very often waits. 

And leaves old sinners tp be young ones' baits. 
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LV. 



But thefy^etefomig : 0^ ! what wiUhmt oni? ycmtli 
Would love bftf Whftt. would jiroivfeli b^ wiAhiilut 

■'••-■ lovel* • ■ 

Youth lends k {oy^ wdr f^reettness^ vig<mr> tmih^ 
H.eBxi,soniy and all thit- seems as<f3?om abore;.' 

But, languishing with years, it ^*dws ujLcouth'^^ 
One of few things experience don't improve, * 

Which is, perhaps, the reason why old fellow* 

Are always so preposterously jealous. 



LVI. 

It was the Carnival, as I have said 

Some six and thirty stanzas back^ and so 

Laura the usual preparations i;9ade, 

Which you do when your mind's made up to go 

To-night to Mrs. Boehm's masquerade, 
Spectator^ or partaker in the show; 

The only difference known between the cases 

b^^hifrs, we have six ^vl*)|pks of „v«rnish^d faces.^' 

Ca 
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Lvn. 



Laura y when drest^ was (as I aang before) 
. A pretty woman as was ever seen. 
Fresh as the Angel o'er a new inn cloory 

Or frontispiece of a new Magazine, 
With all the fashions which the last month iKrore, 

Coloor'd, and sUver paper leaved between 
That and the title-page, for fear the press ^ 

Should soil with parts of speech the parts of dress. 



Lvm. 

They went to the Ridotto ; •— 'tis a hall 
Where people dance, and sup j aiid dance again ; 

Its proper name, perhaps, were a masquedball, 
But that's of no importance to my strain; 

'Tis {on a smaller scale) like our Vatudball^ 
Excepting that it can't be spoilt by rain: 

The company is „mix'd^^ (the phrase I quote is/ 

As much as saying, they^ below your notice); 
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ux. 

For a f^mixt company^^ implies tbat^ save 
Yourself and friends^ and half a hundred more^ 

Whom you may bow to "vvitliout looking grave^ 
The rest are but a vulgar set , the bore 

Of public places , where they basely brave 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 

Of well-bred persons, calVd^^the JVorld;*^ hut I, 

Although I know them, really don't know. why. 



LX. 

This is the case in England ; at least was 
During the dynasty of JOandies , naw 

Perchance succeeded hy some other class 
Of imitated imitatoirs ; — ^how 

Irreparably soon decline, alas! 

The demagogues of fashion: all below 

Is frail; how easily the world is lost 

By love, or war, and now and then, by frost! 
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LXI. 



Cmsli'd vras litfpoleon bj the northern Thor, 
Who knock'd his army down with icy hammer^ 

StOpp'dby the elements, like a whaler, or 
A blundering novice in his new French grammar; 

Good <>ause had he to donbt the chjince of war. 
And as fpr Fortune— but I dare not d;— n her. 

Because , were I to ponder to infinity, 

"Hie more I should believe in her divimty. 



Lxn. 

She rules the present, past, and all to be yet, 
She gives us luck in lotteries, love, and marriage ; 

I cannot say that she's done much for me yet; 
Not that I mean her bounties to disparage. 

We've not yet closed accounts, and we shall see yet 

% 

How much she'll make amends for past miscarriage; 
.Meantime the goddess I'll no more importune, 
Unli^^^ to thank her when shb's made my fortune. 
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Lxm. 

To tHm,*— «iid to return ;— the devil t Ae it ! 

Tliis atory slips for ever through my fingers^ 
Because > just as the stanza likes to make it, 

It needs must be — ^and so it rather lingers; 
This form of verse began, I can't well break it, 

But must keep time and tune like public singers ; 
B\it if I once get through my present measure, 
I'll take another when I'm next at leistire. 



LXIV. 

They went to the lUdotto ('tis k place 
To which I mean to go myself to-morrow, 

Just to divert my thoughts a little spaee, 
"Because I'm rather hippish, and may borrow 

Some spirits, guessing at what kind of face 
May lurk beiieath each mask , and as my sorrow 

Slackens its pace sometimes, ril<make, or find, 

Something shall leave it half an hour behind.) ' 
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LXV. 



Now Laura moves along the joyous crow^y 
Smiles in her eyesj and simpers on her lips ; 

To some she whispers ^ others speaks aloud ; 
To some she curtsies ^ and to some she dips^ 

Complains of warmth> and this complaint ayow'd^ 
Her lover brings the lemonade ^ she sips^ 

She then surveys > condemns , but pities still 

Her dearest friends for being drest so iU. 



LXVI. 

One has false curls , another too much painty 
A third— :^bere did she buy that frightful tur- 
ban? 

A fourth's so pale sh<^ fears she's gpin^ to faint, 
A fifth's look's vulgar, dowdyishi and suburban , 

A sixth's "white silk has got a yellow taintj, 
A seventh's thin muslin surely will be her bane, 

And lo I an eighth appears, — '„I'll sec no more ! '^ 

For f^^ , like Ban^uo's Mng? i they reach a score. 
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I^XVfl. 



Mean time 9 wLile she' was thus nt others gazing. 
Others were levelling their looks at her ; 

She heard the men^s half- whisper 'd mode ofprai« 

sing, 
And, till 'twas done, determined not to ^stir; 

The women only thought it quite amazing 
That at her, time of life so many were 

Admirers still,?— -but men arc so debased, 

Those brazen creatures always suit their taste. 

Lxyin. 

For my part',' 'now, I ne'er could understand 
Why naughty women— —but I wonH disc^S2| 

A thing which is a scandal to the land, 
1 pnlyldon't see why it should be thus^ 

And if I -wjere bpit i|i a gown and band,, 
Just to entitle me to make a fuss, 

1*4 preach Qn|this till. Wilberforce and Romilly 

Slio^ild cLUote in tliei|r next speeches from my Iiot« 

mily. 
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LXIX. 



WUile Lam*a thns was seen" and seeing , smiling^ 
Talking, she knew not why and cared not what. 

So that her female friends, with envy broifing. 
Beheld her airs and .triumph, and all that ; 

And well drest males still kept before her filing, 
And passing bow'd and mingled with her chat ; 

More than the rest one person seem'd to' stare 

With pertinacity that's rather rare. 



LXX. 

He was a Turk', the colour of mahogany; 

And Laura saw him, and at first' was glad, 

< 

Because the Turks so much admire philogyny. 
Although their usage of their wives is sad; 

'Tis said they use no better than a dog any 
Poor woman, whom they purchase like a pad: 

They have a number, though they ne'er exhibit 'em. 

Four wives by law, and concubines „ad libitum/' 
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LXXI. 



They lock them up, and veil, and guard them dailj^ 
They scarcely can behold their male relations, 

So that tlieir moments do not pass so gaily 

As is supposed the case with northern nations ; 

Confinement, too, must make them look qmt# 

palely : 
And as the Turks abhor long conyersationSy 

Their days are either past in doing nothing. 

Or baching/ nursing, making loye, and clothing. 

Lxxn. 

They cannot read , and so don't lisp in criticisifi ; 

Nor write , and so they don't affect the muse ; 
Were never caught in epigram or witticism, 

Have no romances, sermons, plays, reviews,-^ 
In harams learning soon would make a pretty 

schism! 

But luckily these beauties are no „bInos,'^ 
No bustling Botherbys have they to show'em 
„That charming passage in the last new poem." 
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LXXDDL 

No solemn , antique gentleman of rhyme. 
Who iiaving angled all his }ife for fame. 

And getting but a nibble at a time^ 

Still fussily keeps fishing on ^ the same 

Small ^yTriton of the minnows/' the sublime 
Of mediocrity^ the furious tame. 

The echo's echo , usher of the school 

Of female wit's , boy bards -~ in short, a fool! 



A stalldng oracle of awful phrase, 

The approving „GoodI" (by no means ooon in 

law) 
Humming like flies around the newest blaze. 

The bluest of bluebottles you e'er saw, 
Teasing with blame , excruciating with praise," 

Gorging the little fame he gets all raw, 
Tr^slating tongues he knpws not eyen by letter^ 
An4 sweating plays so middling, bad were better. 
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LXXV. 



One hates an author that's aU author y fellows 
In foolscap uniforms tnm'd up with ink. 

So very anxions, clever, fine, and jealous, 
One don't know what to saj to them, or think. 

Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 
Of coxcombry's worst coxcombs e^en the pink 

Are preferable to these shreds of paper. 

These unquench'd snuffings of the midnight taper 



LXXVl 

Of these same wc see several , and of others^ 
Men of the world, who know the world like 

men, 

S^-tt, R— *s, M— re, and all the better brothers; 
Who think of something else besides the pen ; 

But for the children of the „mighty mother's,", 
Thi^ would-be wits and can't-be gentlemen, 

I leave them to their daily „tea is ready/' 

Smog coterie, and literary lady. 
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Lxxvn. 



The poor dear Mq/isulwomen whom I meatioM. 

Have none of these instructive pleasant people. 
And one wonld seem to .them a new invention^ 

Unknown as bells within a Turkish steeple; 
I think 'twould almost he worth while topeosioii 

(Though best-sown projects very oCtenreap ill) 
A missionary author , just to preach 
Our Christian usage of the parts 4>f speeds* 



LXXVffl. 

Ho chemistry for them unfolds her gasses. 
No metaphysics are let loose in lectures, 

jNo circvdating library amasses 

Religious novels, moral tales, and strictures 

Upon the living manners , as they pass us ; 
ISo exhibition ^ores with aiuiual pictures; 

They stare.not on the stars from out their attics^ 

Nor deal (thank God for that !) in matheRiatic#. 
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LXXIX. 

Wby I thank God for that is no great matter^ ' 
l^haye my rea^ns^ you no doubt suppose. 

And asy perhaps^ they would, not highly flatter^. , 
I'll keep them for my life (to come) in prose | 

I fear I have a little turn for satire, 

And yet melhinks the older, that one grovra 

Inclines us more to laugh than scQld> though laugh* 

tei* 

Leaves us so. doubly serious shortly after« ,. . 



LX3X 

Oh> Mirth and Innocence! Oh/ Milk aiid Wat^r.! 

Ye happy mixtures of more happy days I 
In these sad centuries of sin and slaughter^ 

Abominable Man no more allays 
His thirst vvith such pure beverage, Ko matter,. 

I lore you both, and both shall have my praise : 
Oh, for old Saturn's reign of sugar-candy! — 
Meantime I drink to your return in brandy. 
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LXXXL 



Oni^ Laura's Turk still kept his «yes upon hcTi 
Less in the Mnsstilman than Christian way^ 

Which seems to saj, y^Madaniy I do you honoti^, 
yjAnd. while I please to stare > you'll please to 

stay;« 

Coiild staring win a woman > this had won her, 
Bnt Laura could not thus , be led astray. 

She had stood fire too long and well , to boggle 

Eyen at this stranger's most outlandish ogle. 



LXXXIL 

The morning now was on the point of breyung, 
A turn of time at which I would advise 

Ladies who have been dancing) or partaking 
In any other kind of exercise^ 

To make their preparations for forsaking 
The foall'-room ere the sun begins to rise> 

Because when once the lamps and candles fail^ 

His blushes make them look a little pale. 
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Lxxxm. 



Vve «eenrs^B|o balls and revels m my til 
;And s^tajd tbem oyer for some siUy t^asotii 

And then J IpoVd^ (I Kope it was no crime^) 
To B^Q.i^l^«t.lady beat stood out tbe season; 

An4 tbQUgli I've seen some thousands in th w prime, 
LoveJy and pleasing, and who still may please on, 

I neTer;8aw hnt one, (the stars withdrawn,) 

WhosQ Uo<nn could after duncuig darci the dawnu 



LX3DaV. 

The name of this Aurora FIX not mention,. 

Although I might, for she was nought to me 
More 1^a|i that patent work of Ood's inYention> 

A ch{irming woman, whom we lij&e to see;. 
But writing names would merit re^ehension^ 

Yet if you like to. find oi^ this faic «A#j 
At<nhe next London or Parisian ball 
You still may mark h^r ohfrds;; oatrblflioniing alls 

Vol. vni. D 
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LXXXV. 

hasarsk, ivho knew it would hot do <t tSl 

To meet the daylight 'after seven hours sitting 
Among three thousand people at a ball. 

To nikake her curtsy thought it right and fitting; 
The* Count was at her elbow with her shawl, 
' And they the room were on the point of quittoig » 
liVhen lo ! those cursed gondoliers had got 
Just in die very.place»where they -sAoaKM nof. 



LXXXVI. 

« 

In this they're like our coachmen, and the cause 
Is modh the same — - the crowd, and pulHng, haul- 

i»g> 
.With blasphemies enough to break their jawSy 

They make a never intermitted bawling. 
At home, oiir Bow-strec;jt gemmen keep the laws^ 

And here a sentry stands within your calling; 
But, for all that , there is a deal of swearing. 
And. nauseous words past mentioning or bearing 
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liXxxvn. 



The GbHtttimd Laura found their boa^at last; 

And homeward floated o'er the silent tide, 
IKscnarsing all the dances gone and past; 

The danbers and their dresses, too, beside; 
Some little scandals eke: but all aghast 

(As to their palace stairs the row&cs glide^) 
Sate Laura by the side of her Adorer, 
When lo! the Mussulman was there before her; 



LXXXVin* 

i,Sir/^'8ttid the Count, with brow exceeding graved 

,,Your unexpected presence here will make 
,4t necessary for myself to crave 
> J flu import? But perhaps 'tis a mistake; 
9,1 hope it is so; and at once to wave 

„ All compliment^ I hope so for your sake ; : 
^,You understand my meaning, or you shaU^^ 
9,8ir/' (quoth the Turk) „ 'tis no mistake at all. 

Da 
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f/Ih9Lt I^y is mr ^ifi^'^* Much wonder fainU 
The lady's changing cheekf as wejl it might; 

Bnt where an Englishwoman sometimes CbouU, 
JlttMtak females donH do so outright; 

They only oiU a Utde on th^ saints^ 
And then ciHne i0 ikcmt»elweip almost or fnSte; 

Which saves nmch hartaihosa^ eaUs^ and sprmldins 

laceSy 

And cutting stays^ as usual in such cases. 



fihe said;«-«'^at could she say ? Why iiot « w^rd: 
But Ihe Count courteoualy inyitad im 

s 

The stranger, much af^eased by what jtie heard: 
,^Such thiligs^ perhaps, ^me'd best discuss mdiin/^ 

Said he; ,,don't let us make onrselTes abswd 
y^In public; by a scene, nor raise a di% * 

i,For then the chief and only satisfaction 

i,Willbenxach qumiog on iho whole transactiost 
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XCT. 



They enler'cl, «nd fer coflTee call'd, ^iVevM, 
A beverage for Turks and Oirialia&i both> . 

Althou^ the way they niake it't not the same. . 
KowLaura^ much reoovei?d> or less loth 

To speak, cries yfippfol J^rhat's ^ourpagahnam*? 
y^Bless me! your beard is of amasiQg growdi! 

>^Rd how eame you to keep away ao long ? 

>jAre yoti not sensible 'twas rery wrtag ? 



XCTL 

;,And 9Te yoa really i. irufy., now a Turk? 

„ Whh any other women did you wive ? 
^yls't troe' they use their ingers for a fork]? . v 

,,WeUs tbafs the prettiest shawl ~ as I'm alive! 
„Yom*li give it me? Iliey aay you cat no pork» : 

7,And how so many years did yoa eontriye / 
„To ~ Bless ine! did I ever? No^ I neVftr • ( 
,,Saw a man grown ao y^dlowi JBoir's yifiriUircsr? 
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xcnL 

^jBeppo! that beard 6f yours becomea yoa not; 
,,It ahall be shayed before you're a day older; 
j,Why do you we^ it? Oh ' I had forgot — 

y,Pray don^ yon think the weather liere is colder ? 
f^ow do I look? Yon shan't stir irom this spot 

yyln that queer dress/for fear that some beholder 
,iShould find yon on^ and make the story known. 
59H0W short your hair is ! Lord ! how grey it's 

grown! f. 



XCIV. 

.What answer Beppo made to tihese demands 
Is more than I' know. He was cast away 

About where-Trby stood once^and nothing stands; 
Became a slave of courie, and for his pay 

Had biread and bastinadoes ,' till soime bands 
Of pirlite» landing in a neighbouring bay^ 

He jofat'd the rogu^ and prosper'd> and became 

^A raiiagado of inOifibrent fiune. 
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xcv. 



Bat lie grew richi and with his ricliei gt;ew so <• 
Keen the desire to see his home again. 

He thoi^ght himself in dqty hound to do so^ . ' 
And not be always thieying on the main; 

Lonely he felt , at times , ^as^Robin Cnispe^ { 
And so he hired a vessf^i come from Spajn^ i 

Bound for Corfu ^ she, was a fine polaccii};; . :* 

Mann'd witiv .twelve handsj and ^i^den-witht0ba€CO 



XCVI. 



) . . . ■ 



Himself, and much (hparen knows how gotten) 

. . , ^ cash, • ■ » - '. 

He then embark'd, with risk of life andlimb^. 
And got clear off, although the atteinpt was rash ; 

He said that Propidence protected him •— 

• I * • • , :- I 

For my part, I say nothing, lest we clash 

In our opinions : pr well , the ship was tr^, / 
Set sail , and kept her reckoning fairly on, 
Except thnee days of calm wheh off<2^'49tali>. ^ 
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xcvn. 



T&ey reftcli'd the island, he transferr'd his ladmg. 
And sdf and Ihre-stock, to aifbther boCtoniy 

And passed for a true Turkey-'nierehant) trading 
IVith goods of varionsnamety bvtFveforgot'em 

Bowever, he^got offbj this eTaduig, 
Or ebe the people would perhaps have shot him; 

And thus at Venice landed to reclaim 

His wifej religion^ house, and Christian name. 

XGVm. 

His wife received, the patriarch re-baptized him, 
(He ni^de the church $. present by the way]; 

He then threw o£F the garments which disguised 

• him, 
And bojrrow'd the Co^nt'/ small-clothes for a 

day- 
His friends the more for his long absence prized him 

Finding he'd wherewithal to make them gay, 

Wiih dinners^ where he oft became the laugh of 

them, 

Foeatoriesji^-- but/don't befie vethe half of them. 
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XCES. 

Whatever bis youth had sufler'd^ his old age 
With wealth and talking made him some amends ; 

Though Laura sometimes put. him in a ragc> 
I've heard the Count and he were always friends. 

My pen is at the bottom of a page, 

'Which being finish'di here the story ends; 

Tis to be wish'd it had been sooner done. 

But stories somehow lengthen when begun. 



NOTES TO BEPPO. 



Note I, pa^ i4, line 8* 
Jjke thm hat Pleiad teen mo Morv heloar,' 

„Qiiae sepiem dki mv tamcn eve solcnt.'' Otis. 



Note a, page 19, 
Hi« name GuUeppe^ called nore hriefljf, JSt^pe* 

Beppo 15 the Joe of the Italian Joseph, 

Note 3, page a5, line 11. 
J%e Spaniards call the pa-son a „OortefoS* 

,,Gortejo^' is pronounced „CorteAo,'' with an aspi- 
rate, according to the Arabesque guttural. It means 
what there is as yet no precise name for in England, 
though the practice is as common as in any tramontane 
country whatever. 

Note 4, page 3o, line 3. 
Saphael, who died in thy embrace ^ and vies. 

For the received accounts of the cause of Raphael's 
death , see his Lives. 



MAZEPPA. 



APVERTISEMENT. 



y^CELVl qui remplissait olors cette place; dtait 
j^nn gentilboniine Polonais ^ nomnii^ Afa^eppa^ 116 
,;da|i3 le pajatinat de Padoli?;^ il avait 6t^ j^ley6 
9>P^^ de Jean Casiimr> et arait pris a sa cour 
9iquelque teinture des belles-lettres. Une intrigue 
^^qu'il eut dans sa jeunesse avec la femme d'un 
^^gentilliomtne Polonais , ayfint iti d^couvert^^ le 
y,m9ai le fit lier tout nu sur un cheval faroucl^p; ct 
^yle laissa aller en cet i6tat. Le plieval> qui ^t^it du 
^ypaysdel'Ukraine^y retourna; ety porta Mazejppa^ 
lydemi-mort de fatigue et de faim. Quelque pay- 
,,sans le secoururent : ilresta long-tems pai*mi euXf 
jfCt se signala dans plusieurs courses centre les 
yyTartares. La superiority de ses lumiereslui donna 
i^une grande co^nsid^ration parmi les Cosaques : sa 
^reputation s'augmentant de jour en jour^ obligeale 
yyCzar a lefaire Prince derUkraine."— Voltaihe, 
HistQirM d§ Charles }LIL p. 196 



ASTEBTISEMENT. 

'9 JiC roi fuyant et poursuivi eut son cheval tne 
^^sous lui ; le Colonel Gicta> hlesaS, et perdant tout 
,,sa sang, lui donna le sien. Ainsi on remit deux 
^^fois 1^ chevaly dans la suite , ce cohquerant qui 
,,n*avait puy monter pendant la bataiUe/^ -— Vol- 
TAiBE^ Histoire de Charles XIL p. 216. 

jyLe roi alia par un autre chemin avec qnel^et 
^jCavaliers. Le carrosse, ojiil ^tait, rompit dans la 
^^marclie; on le renflit k cheval. Pour comble de 
j^disgrace, il s'egara pendant la nuit dans an bois. 
j^iij son courage ne pouvant plus' supplier k ses 
,>forces ^puis^es^ les douleurs de sa blessure deve- 
^^nues plus insupportable par la fatigue ,* son clie- 
,,Tal ^tant tombe de lassitude , il se coucha quel- 
j^ques ieures au pied d'un arbre, en danger d'etre 
9,surpris k tout moment par les vainqueurs qui le 
yycliercliaient de tons c6t(^s<^^-~VoLTAi2ik, Histoid 
re de Charlee XIL p. 218 
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I. 

TWA8 after dread Pultowa's day; 

When fortune left the royal Swede,' 
Around a slaughter'd army lay. 

No more to combat and to bleed. 
The power and glory of the war^ 

Faithless as their rain Totaries 9 men; 
Had pass'd to' the triumphant Czar, 

And Moscow's walls were safe again; 



6i MAZKn£* 

Until a day more dark and drear> 

And a more memorable jrear, lo 

Should gtwe to slaughter and to shame 

A mightier host and haughtier name; 

A greater Mrreckj a deeper fall^ 

A shock to one — a thunderbolt to alL 

IL 

Such was the hazard of the die ; 

The wounded Charles was taught to fly 

By day and night through field and flood, 

Stain'd with his own and subjects* blood; 

For thousands fell that flight to aid: 

And not a voice was heard t'upbraid ao . 

Ambition in his humbled hour. 

When truth had nought tq dread from power. 

His horse Mras slain^ and Gieta gaye 

His own — and died the Russians' slarc. 

This too sinks after n^uiy a league 

Of well sustained, but vain fatigue; 

And in the depth of forests ^ darkling 



The watch-fires in the distance spdrkling -^ 

The beec^oiis of surrounding, foes *-*• 
A king must ley his h'mbs at leaagth^ Zo 

Are these the laurels aaid repoie . > 1 

For which the' nations strain their strength ? - 
They laid him by a savage treei , ^\ 

In out- worn nature's agony; ! (i^ ? 

His wounds were stiff — his limbs were stark' --^'i- 
The heavy hour was chiil- and dairh^ j •' :'i 

The fever iii his blood forbade J . 1 

A transient shtmber^s fitfolaid: * > '^' L' 

And thus it was; hikt yet. through ally l^if*. 

Kinglike the mbnarch bore his: fall^ \i(^(^'< A4# 

And mmde, in this, extveme bf iU, ■. n \ 

H|s pangs the vassals of his. will; * ' 

All silent and subdued wdrei'diby;! ^ 
As once the nations rdund hint lay*) 



«1 L 
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A band of chiefs f ^— alas i how fe\v, 
Since but the fleeting of a day * 

Had thinn'd it; but this wreck was true 
Vol. VHI- E 



fig MAVEnA: 

AimI chiTiiIroiis: upon tlie clay 
Each sate bim doMrn^.all sad and mule^ 

'Beside liis monarch and his steed, jt 

For danger levels^ man and brate^ 

A4d all tfe feUows in their need- 
Among the rest, Maxeppa made 
Hil pillow in an old oak's shade •* 
Himself as rongh > knd scarce less old. 
The Ukraine's hetman, calm and bold; 
Bat firdty ontspent with this long course^ 
The Cossack prince mbb'd down his horse^ 
And made for hihi- a leafy bed, ' : 
.^ 4.And smooth'd hi» fetlocks and hb miane; 6s 

And slack'd his girth, and stripped his rei% 
And joy'd to see how weH he fed; ■ 
For until now hehkdthe dread ; * 
His wearied c(mirser< might refuse'. .• - 
To browze beneath the midnight dews : 
But he was hardy as his lord. 
And h'ttle cared fox bed and bo2Ci:d;' < 

But spirited and docile too ; ' 
Whate'er.was to be done, wo^d de^ 



I 

Slliaggy and swift > and strong of limb> 70 

All Tartar-like he carried him ; 

Obey'd his voice ^ and came at eall^ 

And knew him in the midst of all t 

Though thousands were around, — » and Nighty 

Without a star, pursued her flight, — ^ 

That steed from} sunset until dawn 

His chief would fallow like a fawn. ' 

IV. 

This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak^ 

And laid his lance beneath his oak. 

Felt if his arms in order good 80 

The long day's march had well withstood •— 

If Still the powder fill'd the pan, 

And flints unloosened kept their lock — > 
His sabre's hilt and scabbard felt. 
And whether they had chafed his belt -« 
And next the venerable mto, 
From out his haversack and can,^ 

Prepared and spread his slender stock ; 
And to the^'monarch and his men 

E 2 
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The yrhole or portion ofier'd then. ge 

With far lesa of inquietude 

Than courtiers at a banquet would. 

And Charles of tbia his slender share 

With smiles partook a moment therey < 

To force of cheer a greater show> 

And sc^m above both wounds and woe ; <^-* 

And then he said — ^^ Of all our band, 

f/Thougk firm of heart and strong of hand,' 

,iln skirmish , march , or forage , none 

/yCan less have said or mere have done tea 

yyThan thee, Ma^eppa! On the earth 

« 
,^So fit a pair had never birth^ 

^^Since. Alexander's days till novr^ 

,,As thy Bucephalus and thou: 

9^A11 Scythia's fame to thine should yie^ 

jyFor pricking on o'er .flood and field.^1 

Mazeppa answer'd — „ HI betide 

y^The school wherein I learn'd to r^de ! '^ 

Quoth Charles — ,f OldHetman^ wherefore so, 

^^Since thou hast learn'd the art so well?^<^ tie 

Mazeppa said — >, 'Twere long to tell; 



^^And we hatre many a league to g« 

,,Witli every now and then a'blow^* 

^^And ten to one at least the foe^ 

^^Before our steeds may graze at eas^ 

,>Beyond the swift Borysthenes : • 

^^And^ sire, yonr limbs have need of rest) 

;^nd I will be the sentinel 

„Of this yonr troop."— ^^But I »equestjf^. 

Said Sweden's monarch , '^ thott wilt tell Ido 

,>This tale of thine, and I may reap> 

,^er chance, from this the boon of sleejf/ 

„For at. this moment from mjf eyes 

,;The hope of present slomber flies.^^. 



„Wcll, sire, with snch a hope, FU track 
„My seventy years of memory back: 
,,I think Hwas in my twentieth spring, — 
,,Ay, twas , — when Casimir was king — 
^,Tohn Casimir, — I was his page 
„Si3: summers in my earlier age ; 
„A learned monarch , faith ! was he^ 
9,And most nnlike your majesty:* 



i3o 
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y^He made no wars^ and did not gain 

9)New realms to lose them back again ; 

y,And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 

,>He reign'd in most nnseemlj quiet; 

yyNot that he had no cares to vex, 

ijHe loTed the muses and the sex;- 

^^And sometimes these so froward are, 

,iThey made him wish himself at war ; i4a 

9iBut soon his wrath [being o'er , he took 

s^Another mistress , or new book : 

jf And then he gave prodigious f^tes «— 

,iAll Warsaw gather'd round his gates 

9>To gaze upon bis splendid court, 

,^nd dames ; and chiefs , of princely port : 

yjHe was the Polish Solomon, 

,,So sung his poets, all but one, 

,,Who, being unpension'd, made a satire^ 

,,And boaivted that be could not flatter. . i5o 

> Jt was a court of jousts and mimes, 

,,Where every courtier tried at rhymes ; 

,,Even I for once produced some verses, 

,^And sign'd my odes Despairing Thirsis. 
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;,There was a certain Palatine^' 

jfA. connt of far and liigh descent^ 
7,Ricli as a salt or silver mine ; * 
9; And he was proud ^ ye may divine/ 

,,As if from heaven he had been sent: 
^yHe had Snch wealth in blood and ore iBo 

,,As few could match beneath the throne; 
^yAnd he would gaze upon his store^ 
^^nd 0*er his pedigree would pore, 
^,Until by some confusion led, 
^; Which almost look'd like want of faicadi 

^^He thought their merits were his own# 
9yHis wife W9s not of his opinion »-'• 
,^His iunior she by thirty years — 
9;Grew daily tired of his dominion; 

9,Andy after wishes , hopes, and fears/ 1^0 

5,To virtue a few farewell tears, 
^,A restless dream or two , some glances 

« 

^jAX Warsaw's youth, sosae songs,. and dances, 

^This comparison of a ,ySalt mine'' may perhaps be 
permitted to a Pole, as the wealth of the codhtry coit- 
sists greatly in the salt mines. 



7« 

/^Awaited but the luiia] clianoes^ 

>>Those happy accidents which render 

i^The coldest dam^ so veiy tender, 

f,To deck her Const with titles giren, 

,/Tis said, 9S passports into heaven; 

,,Bnty strange to saj, they rarely boast 

,,Of these who have deserved them most * 180 

y,l was a goodly stripling then j 

,yAt seventy years I so may say, 
,,That there were few, or boys or men, 

,iWho , in my dawnjng time of day, 
^,Of vassal or -of knight's degree, 
,,Gould vie in vanities with me ; 
„Fpr I had strength, youth, gaiety, 

m 

„ A port , not like ,to this ye dee, 
,,Bat smooth, as all is rugged now; 

„Fortime, and care> and war, have plough'd ^90 
,,My very soul from out my brow; 

,,And thus I should be disavowed 
„By ^1 my kind and kin, could they 



;,Coinpare myjday and yesterday; 

'„Tliis cliange was wrought, -too, long ere ag* 

j^Had ta'cn my features for his page : 

,,Witli years, ye know, have' not declined 

,,My strength, my courage, or my mind, 

„Or at this hour I should not be 

,,Telling old tales beneath a tree, OOP 

,,With starless skies my canopy. 

„But let me on : Theresa's form — 

„Methinks it glides before me. now, 

jJBetween me and yon chestnut's bought 

,,The memory is so ^uiek and warms 

,,And yet I find no words to tell 

,,The shape of her I loved so well: 

„$he hlfd the Asiatic eye, 
„Such as our Turkish neighbom*hood 
„Hath mingled with our Polish bloodj. UiO 

,,Dark as above us is the sky ; 

„But throngh it atole a tender light, 

,4^ike the first moonrise at midnight; 

„Large, dark, and swimming in the streaiH^ 

„ Which seem'd to melt to its own beam; 
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>^I love, half latignor^i and balf fire> 

y^Uke saiMtB that at tbe stake expire^ 

9^And lift tHeir raptured looks on high^ 

^^As though it were a joy to die. 

^;A brow like a midsummer lake, 220 

^^Transparent with the son therein, 
^,When waves no. murmur dare to make, 

„And heaven beholds her face within. 
J, A cheek and lip — but why proceed ? 

„I loved her then — I l*ve her still; 
„And such as I am y love indeed 

^,In fierce extremes -— in good and ill< 
5,But still we love even in our rage, . 
,,And haunted, to our very age 
^,With the vain shadow of the past, 2^ 

,,A8 is.Mazeppa to the last. 

VI. 

,,We met — ^«re gazed — I saw, and sigh'd> 
9,She did not speak, and yet replied; 
„There are ten thousand tones and signs 
^,We hc^ and see ^ but none defines r^ 
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i,Involuntary sparks of tboiight, 
9,'Wliich strike from out tko heart o'erwroiight^ 
^yAnd form a strange intelligence^ 
„Alike mysterioos and intense, 
^^Which link the hurning chain that binds, 9i4« 
,,Withoat their will, young hearts and minds; 
,,Conveying , as the electric "wire, 
„We know not how^ the absorbing fire. -^ 
„Isaw, and sighed — in silence wept^ 
,,And still reluctant distance kept, 
y;Until I was made known to her, 
,,And we might then and there confer 
,,Without suspicion — then , even then, 
,J[ long'd, and was resolved to speaks 
',,But on my lips they died again, $50 

„The accents tremulous and weak, 
',,TJntil one hour. — There is a game, 
9,A frivolous and foolish play, 
jjYlTierewith we while away the day; 
„It is — I have forgot the name -— 
,,And we to this , it seems , were set, 
yfij some strange chance, which I forgets 



99T reeled not S I won or lost^ 

y,lt was enongli for me to b^ 

9ySo near to hear, and oh! to see ago 

i^The being whom I lored the most. «- 
^>I watcfa'd her as a sentinel, . 
,i(May onrs this dark night watch as weU!)t < 

^yUntil I saw, and thus it was, 
^yThat she was pensive^ nor perceived 
^yHcr dccnpatioity nor was grieved 
9>Nor glad to lose or gain; bat still 
7>Flay'd on for honrs, as if her will 
,yYet bound h^ to the place ^ though Hot 
^^That hers might be the winning lot. 370 

,>Then through my brain the thought did passt 
,^Even as a flash of lightning tiiere^. 
y^That there was something in her air 
9>W1iich would not doom me to despair; 
y^And on the thought my words broke fortb^ 
. jyAH incoherent as' they were t^ 
9,Their eloquence was little, worth, ' 
„But yet she Jkten'd — His enough •— *• 

91 Who listens once will listen twice; 



n 



p^H^T heart , bp sure , is 'not of ice^ -ite 

And one refiual no rebuC 



vn. 

,,I loved, and vraa beloved again -*^ ' 

,,Tlieytell me, Sire, you never kneir. 

„Those gentle ii*ailtie$; if 'tis true, , ■ , 
",,I shorten all my joy pr pain ; 
^,To you 'twould s^cm absurd as vain; 
'9,But all men are not bom to reign, 
^,Qr ofer their passion , or as you 
„Thus o'er themselves and nations too. 
3,1 am — or rather «*<m -— a pryiec, . agd 

' ,,A chief of thousand^ , and could lead 

,,Them on -where each would foremost bleed; 
^,But could not o'er myself evince 
9,The like control — But to resume: 

„I loved, and was beloved again; • 
„In sooth , it is a happy doom, 

9,But yet where happiest ends in pain. — 
jjWe met in secret , and the hour 
^lYhipJi led mo. to tha.t lady's bower 
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y,Was fiery Expectation's dower. 3oo 

j,My days and nights were nothing — - all 
y^Except that hour, which doth recal 
)yln the long lapse from youth to age 

„No other Kke itself — I'd give 

^^The Ukraine back again to live 
,i1t o'er once more — and be a page^ 
j^The happy page, who was the lord 
„Of one soft heart, and his own sword^ 
,,And had no other gem nor wealth 
,,SaTe nature's gift of youth and health. ~ 3io 
,,We met in secret — doubly sweet, 
,,Sbme say, they find it so to liieet; 
„I know not that — I wotdd have given 

„My life but to have call'd her mine 
„In the full view of earth and heaven; 

„For I did oft and long repine 
„That we could only meet by stealth* 

vin. 

,,For lovers there are many eyes," 
^,And such there were* on us ;' -^ the devil 



y>On such occaaioils should be eivil *— ,3atf 
„The devil! — I'm lott to do him 'wroqgi 

„It might be some untoward saint, . 
^^Who .would ziotbd at rest.too long,. 

^yBut to his pious bSle gave vent ^^. 
^>But one fair night , spme lurldi|g spies 
^^Surprised and Seized us both. . . 
vThe Count was something more than wroth — • . 
9,1 was unarm'd; but if in steel> 
,,A11 cap-a-pie from head to heel, 
^^What 'g^st their numbers could I do ? — 33a 
>,'Twas near his castle, far away 

yfTrmai city or from succour near, 
^,And almost on the break of day; 
y^l did noth think to see another; 

9,My moments seem'd reduced to.few^ 
^^And with one prayer to Mary Mother^ 

9,And, it may be, a Saint or two^ 
^,A9.I resigned me to iny fate, 
^^They led me tb the castle gatec 

y^Theresa's doom I never knew, 34o 

;,Oat lot was henceforth separate —•' 



S^An angry matt, ye mty opine^ 

,iWu hey the proad Coant Paktine^ 

9>And Ite had treason good to be, 
yJEtat he was most enraged lest saclt 
jfAn accident should chance to tonck 

^yUpon his Aittire pedigre^; 

^^or less amaxedi that such a blot 

^yHia noble 'scutcheon should hare got/ 

9>Wh]le he was highest of his line ; Se 

,,Because nnto himself he seemM 

• y^The first of men, nor less he deem'd 

,fii others' eyes , and most in mine. 

,9'S death! with a page — • perchance a king 

,,Had reconciled him to the thing; 

^^at with a stripling of a pag^ — 

^JL felt — but cannot paint Iub rage. 

IX, . 

^^Bring forth the horse ! ^< -^ ike horse was brongbt , 

^yln truth f he was a noble steed^ 
< fyAi Tartar of the Ubraine breed, 36o 

,>Who look'd as though the speed 4f thought 
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yyWere in bis limbs; bat be was wild; 

y^Wild as tbe wild deer, and untangbt^' 
i,Witb spur and bridle tmdefiled — 

9/Twas but a day be bad been caugbt; 
^y And snorting ; witb erected mane, 
,,And struggling fiercely , but in vain^ 
fjbi tbe full foam of wrath and dread 
ffTo me tbe desert-born was led : 
i>Tbey bound me on, tbat menial throngs' 370 
,,Upon bis back witb many a tbong; 
i,Tben loosed bim witb a sudden lasb — ^ 
,,Away! — ' away! — and, on we dasb! -^ 
yjiTorrents less rapid and less rasb« 

X . 
^Away! — away! — My breath was gone •^ 
9 J saw not where be hurried on : 
9>*Twas scarcely 3ret the break of day, . . 
9iAnd on he foam'd-— away I •— away ! <»^ 
y,The last of human sounds which rose, 
y^As I was darted from my foes, 38o 

„Was the wild shout of savage laugh ter^ • 
^Which OB the wind came roaring after; . ^ 
VoLVHt 5 



§2 iftliXMU* 

^yA moment tttm fhftt mbfck I'olit : 
,,Wit]i sh^a^ WMIfc I KRr^eH'd my keaai 
,^d snappM tfe« iSfi^ whteh to tii» 
y^«d bdiA4 1^ AcP^k i« ji^ii <tf t^^j 
,^d, writUtegki^ifly^lbMilbotit^ 
,,Howrd IM\ rgf b9dtsei bfkt "^dftl dM fMilb 
fjThe ihrmktt ^Mf €e%»ibit'i ip«^d, 
^yPerchance they lid »l>t fteir fkdif k^t S90 

>4t veam n& — ftf I Watld fkiil ' 
y^ave paid tlie^ kM&% ll«A igaiiN 
,^ paid itifl^^ in atler dij^i 
^^There f» liol (If tiMit eafttl^ ga^^ 
,;It) drawbridgtr dHl ]idrff«i:dli4^ \v^igli^ 
,yStone bar^ moat^ bri^e^ or barrier left; 
},Mor of it^Mds it bifede 6f ^an^ 
^ySave what growl ofl a Hdge of Vrtlly 
,,Where atobd tUo Marik-stoii^ of the hAi 
gyAnd Hamij m time- ye there Adght pa«B^ Uno 

ff'Sor dremm tb&t A'er tiist fortarwu ^vvfia J 
fil saw its turret&ttt k Maje^ 
,,Their cn^loiHiif bottihsmtafb e8 tMhf 
„And fta Jittt ivHJ^BMr cbim lii» Mul 



,^From otf ike »eorcIi'd imd hlac]|;exi^?^-i:aQA. 
99 Whose thickness was not rengeantQ-^f rotjA- - 

>,They Httle thoii|pkt thai; dajp of fVMf, 
9>'Wbeiilfliich^dy as on theligbtiu]]f'4;fla4^^ . 
sjtThey bade me to destractio;i dask^ ,. - 

,,That one day I.shovid frome tigfd^^ . ^i6 

,9 With twice five thousand, horde , to thavli; . 

,)The Count for hisnneonrteoins ridp* 
9>The7 pky'd me then a bitter praoik^ 

,)Wheny with the wild horse Cot my gfliifif. 
yyThey bound me to his foanubag flank: 
yyAt length I play'd them on/6 as Irat^ *^ . 
jJPoT time at last sets aU thinga even *^ . 

jyAnd^we^o but watch the hoiar» 

i^There never yet was human power . . 
yyWhich xould ^svaile , it unfioirgiyisn^ 49> 

yyThe patient search and vi^ lonf 
f,0£ him who trea#nrea «p a wxong^'. 

XL 
ffAwtjf away I my steed and ^ 
yjppon the pinions of the wind^ 
,;All hnmau dw«llinf^ lafil bebind}.. 

Fa 
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j,We sped like meteors throtigli the aVyi 
^,T^'eii wifh its crackling sound the night 
j^ cheqil4ir*d iwith the northern light: 
j/ToWti — viBage — none were on our track/ 

,,Bat a wiM plain of far extent, 450 

'^;^And bonified hy a forest black; 

^^Atid, save the scarce seen battlement 
,,On distimt heists of sotne strong hold^ ' 
y^Against the Tartars bnilt'of old, 
,,N6 trace'of man. The year before 
yfA Turkish army had mar<^'d o'er ; 
',yAnd Where the SpahiV hoof hath trod; 
^,The ver*3ure ffies the bloody sod : — 
j^,The sky -v^as dnll, and dim, and gray/ 

,yAnd alow breeze crept moaning by—* 440 

'fj conld have answeT'd-witfa a si|^ —7 
^jBnt fast we fled, away, away — * 

^,And I conld neither si^ nor pray; 
^yAnd my cold sweat-drops fell like raia 
9,Upon the conrser's brisiffiig mane; 
iiBnt, snorting still 'with rage and fear, 
9,Hc flew upon his far career ; 
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77<:<.u«.ms-.«. I tliouglit , indeed, . , . . 
y.WIii— "^.^ . .wickcn'd.in his speedy 

•Tker i ..uund and slender .framo 4So 

^'Wfan a. , to his angry migl^t, 

wTlur* . (i a spur became: 

wliich I. made to free 
lbs from their agonj 
liis fury and afiright; 
oice, — 'twas faint and lo^ 
i swerved as from a blow; 
tiug tc> dach. accent) sprang 
a sudden trumpet'-s clan ^ : 
ic my cords were wet with gore, 46<o 
J oozing through my limbs ^ ran o'er ; 
.1 my tongue the tl^rst became 
.icthjing finder far than flame. 

o neard the wild wood •^ 'twas so wide| 
aw no botmds on either side; 
studded with old sturdy treesj, 
ient not to the roughest breeze 
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^jWhich howli down fi'om SQyerit^ wlute> 

»' . .... 
jyAnd strips the forest hi its hasten -^ 

j,But thesd' vreVB few> tmd fkr between " 470 

,,Set thick with shrubs more yo^iig and green, 

,>Luxuriant with t||dr annnal leares^ 

yyEre strowir by those autumnal crev 

,,That nip the Ibreat's foliage dead|» 

yyDiscolonr'd with a Kfdess red, 

,9 WhicV stands thtsreon like stifien^ gore 

y,Upon the iHiii MAxeu battle's ohr, 

j^Axkd some limg winter^ night hath shed 

sjts frost o'er «yery tiomUess head, 

^fio cold and stark the rvren's beak 48o 

,iMay peck impierced each frozen dreek: 

,,'Twas a mild waste x)f underwood, . 

>,And here aiitd there a dhestnut stood, 

j,The strong. oak, and th,^ hardy pine; 

5,Bat far apart — and well it were, 
},Qr else a different lot were mine '— 

„The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
„My limbs; and I found strength to bear 
„My wounds, already scarr*d with cold •— > 



yiNLj bonds forbade to loose, my }iold* ^jf^ 

yyWe rustle^ thifougli the leaye^ }i)c;^ frii)^« 

y,lje£t shpobsj imd trees, mi V'olyci ^j^pi^l 

,,By night I hesrd them on the txpjc\^ 

„Their troop came hard upon 01^ ^c}^ 

,,With theu* long gallpp^ which can fifi^ 

9, The hounds deep hate> and Jiiin^r's §f^ 

,,"VVhere'er we fiew they fcUow'd ojp, 

iJAoT left us with the mprxiing s^j 

9,Behind I saw them , scarce a rood, 

9,At day-break winding, through the wood/ 500 

y^And^ihroug^ ^e mgM had h^f^^ ^^fs^% 

„Their stealing , ruj^t^W^ «t«p J^epfjafe 

,^Oh ! how I wisb'4 for. $£^9f Q3r ;S^0f^ 

,iAt least to die ami^t tijie ^orde^ 

„ Ahd parish — if it nju4t b^ f q. m 

„At bay, destroying ijwjiyf ^C^?* 

^When first my cowser'f |rac;? i^lllWf 

„I wish'd the goal already won ^ 

,,But now I doubted strength and ^pne^f* 

,,Vaia doubt ! his swift an4 9«T«^? bre^d 6&0 

„Had nerved him li)us the ^oiuiitaifi-|:pe^ 
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^,NbT faster falb the blinding snow 

,1 Which whelms the peasant near the door 

}i Whose threshold he shall cross no more^ 

j^wilder'd with the dazzling blast, 

i)Than through the forest-paths he past — - 

^^TJn tired, untamed, and worse than wild; 

^,A11 furious as a favoured child 

>,Balk'd of its wish; or fiercer still — 

9jA woman piqued — - who has her will. £io 

)>The wood was past; 'twas more than fioony 

i,But chill the air, although in June; 

^,Or it might be my veins ran cold -^ 

),ProIong'd endurance tames the bold; 

pyAnd I was then not what I seem, 

)>But headlong as a wintry stream^ 

^,And wore my feelings out before 

i,l well conlfl count their causes o'er: 

„And what with fury, fear, and Wrath, . 

„The tortures which beset my path, S3o 

,jCold| hunger, sorrow, shame, distress. 



V 

yyThvLS bound in ' nature's nakedneas ; 
yySpmng from a race wliose rising blood , 
9>When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood^ 
,,Aiid trodden hard upon > is like 
;,The rattle-amake^s , in act to strike^ 
„\Vhat marvel if tHis worn-out trunk ' 
,^Beneatli its woes a moment sunk ? 
,;Tlie earth gave way> the skies roll'd rounds 

yj. seem'd to sink upon the ground ; 540 

,^But err'd, for I was fastly bound. 

y,Mj heart turn'd sick y my brain grew sore^ 

>^And throbb'd awhile , then beat no more i 

>/jrhe skies spun like a m^hty wheel; 

jy I saw the trees like drunkards reel^ 

yyAnd x slight ilash sprang o'er my eyesy 

}, Which saw no farther: he ^ho dies 

,,Gan die no more thah then I died. 

,,0'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

,J felt the blackness come and go> 550 

9, And strove to wake; but could not mflte ' 

^,My senses climb up from below: 

,il felt as on a plank at sea^ 



yyWIien all ih9 mwea dial Auk 0^^ flh^i 
yiAt tho same tiiue upliMTe imd vlicbni^ 
'y^And hurl thee towards a diuorl reate* 
9,Mj undulating life w$s et 
9>The fancied lights that flitting fiiwf 
y^Onr shut eyes in deep midnight^ ykkm 
PfTevcT begins upon the braim ; jfio 

9)But soon it pass'di with little p^ii^ 
yfiut a confusioa worae than sudk: 
,^ ovrn that I should deem it mucdif 
yyDyingy to feel the same ugain; 
,ykXLd jet I do suppose we imut 
^^Fecl far more ere yre peam to dust; 
fflio matter; I have bared nqr farow 
^FuU in Death's face ^ Itefore 9^ and gMr^ 

ffMy thoughts earner back; where vrM I? C^)df 

,,And numb, and giddy : pulse hy 9vJ4$ 570 
9,Life reassumed its lingering holdy 
^^And throb by throb; till grown H pang 
,1 Which for a mom^t would ccminlsit^ 



'yiMy blood rdhxVdi fibo<igli thick «ad ehfll; 
y^My ear with tmoouth noises rang;' 

9>My heart began once more to tfaHU; 
,^My sight retiuc^'d^ tiiongh dkh; alas! 
^^And thicken'd, as it Vere^ with -glass. 
^^Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 
^^There was a gleam too of the sky, 580 

9^Studded with stars ; »^ it is n^ dream ; 
^;The wild horse swims Ae wilder stream I 
,iThe bright broad river's gushing tide 
j^SweepS; winding onward > fai* and wide^ 
^^Andweare half-way, straggling o*«r 

PfTo yon unknown and silent shore. 

,;The waters broke my hollow trance, 

j^And with a temporary strength 
,,My stiffen'd limbs were rebapticed. 

,;My courser's broad breast proudly braves^ $9P 

,,And dashes off the ascending waves, 

ijAnd onward we advance! 

,,We reach the slippery shore at lengthy 
9,A haven I but little prized, 

;>For all behind was dark anddrear> 
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jfAAi iH before was night and fear* 

9;How many hours of night or day 

,;In those suspended pangs I lay, 

9,1 could not tell; I scarcely knew^ 

9 JX this were liaman breath I ^ew» 600 

XV. 

9, With glossy akin, and dripping mane> 

,yAnd reeling limbs > and reeking flankf^ 
;>The wild steed's sinewy nerves still strain 

y,Vjp the repelling bank. 
9;We gain the top: a boundless plain 
,;Spreads through the shadow of thenigjit^' 

,yAnd onward, onward, onward , seems 

,,Like precipices in our dreams^ 
^,To sti*etch beyond the sight; 
^,And here and there a speck of white^ ' 610 

,,Or scatter'd spot of dusky green, 
^,In masses broke into the light, 
y,As rose the moon upon my right. 

,,But nought distinctly seen 
3>ln the dim waste ^ would indicate 
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'i>The omeir of a cottage gate; 

jjNo twinkling taper from afar 

^^Stood like an hospitable star; 

)jNot even an ignis-fatuns rose 

y,To make him merry with my ivoes : feo 

9>That very cheat had cheer'd me then ! 
yyAlthongh detected; welcome still, 
9,Reminding me, through every iU, 
jjQfthe abodes of men. 

XVL 

>,Qnward we went -rbut slack and slowj 

,,His savage force at length o*erspcnt> 
yjThe drooping courser, faint and low> 

„A11 feebly foaming went. 
,VA. sickly infant had had power 
,iTo guide him forward in that iiour ; G$o 

ffint useless all to me. 
. ^,His new-born tameness nought avail'd, 
iiMy limbs were bound; my force had fail'd^ 

^Perchance, had they been fret* 
„With feeble effort still I tried 



\,To rend the bonds to starkly tied -«-£ 

ifiut still it was in vain; 
j,My limbs were only wrong the more^ 
i>And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 

yiWhich bat prolonged their pain: ^49 

9>The dixzy race seem'd almost done, 
'y^AIthongh no goal was nearly won: 
i;Sonie stredcs announced the coming aan -i** 

99H0W slow 9 alas! he came! 
yyMethought that mist of dawning gray 
jyWould never dapple into day; 
,^ow heavily it rall'd away.-^ 

,iBefore the eastern flame 
yjRose crimson 9 and deposed the sttts^ 
,iAnd call'd the radiance fihom their cars, ,£50 
y>Ajid fill'd the earth, from his deep throne^ 
i^With lonely lustrei dl his own. 

xvn. 

^,Up rose the san; the mists were cnrl'd 
y,Baek from the Solitary world 
y^Which lay aroond ^^ behind -^ before : 



„WIiat Bodied it to traverse o'er 

* 

^^Plain , forest , rivet ? Man nor brate, 
y^Nor dint of ftoof^ ^or print of foot, 
fyL^Lj in tbe wild Itt^turidnt soil; 
„No sign of tr^vd •^ none of toil j €60 

,,Tlie very air was mnte; 
9,And not an iniect^s shrill small bom^ 
,,Nor matin bird'* new voici^ Hvas borne 
,,From herb nor thiek^l« Many a weflti 
^jPanting as if his hettrt would bnr^t^ 
9,The w^toy brute still stugger'd oit} 
^nd still we were -^ •r se^m'd -*• aloii*8 
„At lengthy whilo r^eKilg on ^m way# 
yyMethought I hedrd a ednj^ser ndgh^ 
y^From out yon toft of bMekfening firs< ^70 

,,Is it the wind those brafcdies stirs f 
,yNo> no! ironi iftit the forest prsucd 

yjtLttimip&hg troop; I see them eemel 
,,In one yaet s^itftdrda iktj edyancei 

,,I strove to ety — my Mps were dfaadb* 
^^Tbe ste^de rudi on in plunging pride % 
iiBut where «re the^ the reifis te gwLr? 



'ifA tlionsand horse ^^ and none to ridel 

,,With floVving tail, and flying mane, 

,,Wide nostrils ^— neyer stretcli'd by pain^. fiSe 

^jMouths bloodless to tbe bit or rcinj 

^,And feet tliat iron never sbod, 

,yAnd flanks unscarr'd by spnr or rod. 

y,A thousand horse, the wQd, the freey 

, J^ike waves that follow o'er the sea, 

,,Came thickly thundering on, 
yyAs if our faint approach to meet; 
,,The sight re^nerved my courser's feet,' 
i«A moment staggering , feebly fleet, 
9,A moment, with a faint low neigh, 690 

„He answer^, and then fell; 
iiWith gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

„Aild reeking limbs immoTeable, 
i,His first and last career is done! 
i^On came the troop -^ they saw him stoop,^ . 

t,They saw me strangely bound along 

„Hi& back with many a bloody thong: 
i,They stop — they start — they snuff the air, , 
yyGallop a moment here and. there. 



,;, Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 700 
,^Then plunging back with sudden bound^i 
,^eaded by one black mighty steed, 
9^Who seem'd the patriarch of his breeds 

^Without a single speck or hair 
9>Of white upon his shaggy hide; 
„They snort — they foam — neigh— -swerre ftsida^ 
^,And backward to the forest fly, 
^^y instinct , from a human eye. ««*^ 

„They left me there,* to my despair; 
9,Link'd to the dead and stiffening wretch; 710 
9^ Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch; 
,,RelieTed from that unwonted weighty 
9,From whence I could not extricate 
,,Nor him nor me — and there we lay, 

9,Tbe dying dn the de^d ! 
„I little deem'd another day 
,^Would see my houseless, helpless head# 

pyAad there from morn till twilight boimd; 

,,I felt the heavy hours toil rouiid, 

„With ]ust enough of life to see 7ao 

yoi. vin. ^ 
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,^y lart of suns go down on me; 
jfii hopeless certainty of mind, 
^,Tkftt makes .113 feel at length resigned 
,,To that which our foreboding years 
, ^Presents the worst and last of fears' 
,)Inevitable — eren a boon^ 
yyNor more nnkind for coming soon; 
jfYet shunn'd and dreaded with such care^ 
,^s if it only were a snare 

^^That prudence might escape : )r3o 

^^t times both wished for and implored, 
,,At times sought with self pointed sword^ 
i,Yet still 9: dark and hideens close * 
f/To even intolerable woes, 

,,And welcome in no shape. 
^,And , strange to say ^ the sons of pleasnrej 
^They who have revell'd beyond measure 
},In beifttty, wastfiil, wine, and 1reasm*e, 
ffOie calm, or calmer, oft than he 
„ Whose heritage was misery : 740 

„For he who hath in turn run through 
f^All that was beautiful and new, 
„Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave; 



^,And) save the futulre; (which h viewed 
^^Not quite aa men are base or gobd^ 
^^But as their nerves may be endaed)> 
,,'With nought perhaps to grieve : — 
,,The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 
9}And Death , whom he should deem his £riend| 
>> Appears, to hi» distemper'd ejes, jjo 

,,AiTived to rob him of his priji^i 
,>The tree of his new Paradise. 
,,To-morrow would have given him all> 
yjlepaid his pangs, repair 'd his fall; 
„To-morrow would have been the first 
,,C)f days no more deplored or curst, 
^^But bright, and long, and beckonHig yearsy 
^,Seeii dazzling through the mist of tears^ 
^,Guerdon of many a painful hour ; 
,,To -morrow would have given him poweif 76Q 
,,To rule,^ to shine, to smite, to save — 
,,And must it dawn upon his grave ? 

xvin. 

„The sun was sinking — still I lay . 
;)Chain'd to the chill and stiffening.stfedj^ 

6a 



,yl thongnt to mingle there our clay;. 
j^And my dim eyes of death had need^ 

„No hope arose of being freed: 
^,1 cast my last looks up the sky, 

9;And there betweein me and the sun' 
„I aaw the expecting raren fly, ^^9 

^^Who scarce vr^uld wait till both should die^* 

9,Ere his repast- begun ; 
;>He flew, and perched, then flew once more, 
9,And each time nearer than before; 
9il saw his %ving through twilight flit, 
9,And onc^' so near me he alit 

^,1 conld have smote, but lacked the str^igth; 
~„But the slight motion of my hand, 
,,And feeble scratching of the sand, 
9)The exerted throat's faint straggling noise^ 78^ 
9,Which scarcely conld be call'd a voice, 

^Together scared him o£P at length. — 
'i;I know no more -^ my latest dream 

„Is something of a lovely star 

^Which fix'dmy dull eyes from afar, * 
ffAnd Went and came with wandering be«]% 



I 

^^And of the cold) dull, swimming i d^nso 

^^Sensation of recurring sense, 

,^And then subsiding back to deathi' 

^,And then again a little breathy ' 796 

7, A little thrill, a short suspense, 

,,An ioy sickness ciu^dHng o*er 
9,My heart, and sparks that cross'd my brain <^ 
9,Agasp, a throb, a start ofpain^ 

„Asighj and nothing more. 



r .. 



1 

i,I woke — Where was I ? — Do I see „ 

„A human face look down on me ? - ' 

9, And doth a roof above me close? 

„Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 

„Is this a chamber where I lie? ' * : - 8OO 

„And is it mortal yon bright eye, • ' 

„That watches me with gentle glance? 

„I closed my own again ottce more, 
„As doubtful that the f Warner tranee' » - ! . 

,,Could not as yet be a^er. • 
„A slendier girl, long-^hsdr'd^ and tally . -- - 
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yfiate watdung by the cottage wall; 

i,The sparkle of ker eye I caught, 

^lEven with my first retnrn of thought ; 

^or cTer and anon she threw 8is 

^ ^jA prying, pitying glance on me 
y^With her black eyes so wild and free: 

^,1 gaxed, and gazed, until I knew 
„No vision it could be, — 

',,But that I lived , and was released 

^,From adding to the vnltore's feast : 

^^And when the Cossack maid beheld 

9jMy heavy eyes at length unseal'dj 

^>She smiled — ' and I essay'd to speak,' 
9,BntfaiI'd — and she approach'd, ajad nuide 820 
^,With lip $Jid finger signs that said^ 

^4 must not strive as yet to break 

y,The silence, till my strength should be 

, JSnough to leave my accents free ; 

,,And then her hand on mine she laid, 

„And smooth'd the pillow for my heady. 

„And stole along on ^ptoe tread, 
9,And gently o|)o<ii the door^ and spake 



t 

,,In "wliispers •— njo'er wa« voice so tweet! 
,^Ven music f ollow'd Jier light feet ; -^ ^30 

^^Btit thoi^e she caJl'd were not awak^ < 
^,And she went forth; but^ ere «he fia^'id« 
^^AjHother look. on me she cast, 

^^Another sign she made^ to say, 
jjThat I had nought to fear, that all 
9, Were near , at my. Qoimuand or c«l^ 

„4nd she would not delay 
i,Her due return: — Yf\Si» she was gonf^ 
9,Methought I felt too ijauch al^iie. 

XX. * 

,,She came with mother and with sire — ^ ' 94o 
„What ne^d of more ? — I will not tipe 
,,With long recital of the rest, 
„Since I became the Cossacks' guest: 
,,They found me senseless on thepl^.-rr 

„They bore me to the nearest hut -^ 
^>They brought me into life again -— 
9,Me — • one day o'er their realm to reign ! 

,;Thus the vain fool who sti'ove to glut 
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ffBis rage> refining on my pain/ 

yySent mc forth to the wilderness/ 95e 

9>Bound^ naked, bleeding, and alone/ 
*,To pass the desert ta & thr one^ — 

^iWhat mortal his own ' doom may gaess ? «— i< 

9,Let none despcnd, let none despair! 
„To-morrow the Borysthenes 
9;May see onr coursers graze at ease 
„Upon his Turkish bank > >— and never 
,9 Had I such welcome for a river 

yfAs I shall yield when safely there. 
,>Comrades, good night!** *-» The Hctman threw 

His length beneath the oak-tree shade, 861 

With leafy couch already made, 
A bed nor comfortless nor new 
To him , who took his rest whene'er 
The hour arrived, no matter where : — 

His eyes the hastening slumbers steep. 
And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank his tale, he wonder'd not,— 

The king had been an hour asleiep. 
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• 

OH Venice ! Venice ! wlien thy marble wallf ^. 

Are leyel with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o'er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
KI> a northern wanderer, weep for thee,^ 
What should thy sons do ? — any thing but weepi 
And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathers •— « as the slime^ 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 
Is with the dashing of the spring^tidc foam,^ lO 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home. 
Are they to those that were ; and thus they creep, 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sapping 

streets. 
Oh ! agony -^ that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory turned to dust and tears; 



And every monument the stranger meets/ 

Chnreli > palace , pillar , as a mourner greets ; 

And even the Lion all snbdned appears. 

And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum. 

With dull and daily dissonance , repeats 

The echo of thy tyrants voice along 

The soft -waves , once all musical to song. 

That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng 

CM* gondolas — and to the busy hum 

Of cheerful creatures , whose most sinful deeds 

"Were but the orerbcating of the heart, 

And flow of too much happiness , which needs 

The aid of age to turn its course apart 

From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood So 

Of s\^cet sensations , battling with the bloods 

But these are better than the gloomy errors. 

The weeds of nations in their last decay, 

When Vice walks forth >tith her unsoften'd terrors. 

And Mirth is «madness ; and but smiles to slay ; 

And Hope is nothing but a false delay, 

The sick man's lightning half an hour ere deaths 

When Faintness, the last mortal birth of Pain, 
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And apathy of limb , the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death is winzdHg 
Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away; 4i 
Yet so relieving the o'er-tortured clay, 
To him appears renewal of his breath, , 

And freedom the mere numbness of his chain ; *-* 
And then he talks of life , and how again 
He feels hi» spirits soaring — • albeit weaki 
And of the fresher air, n^hich he would seek; 
And as he whispers knows not that he gasps, 
That his thin finger feels not what it clasps, 
And so the film comes o?er him — - and the dizzy So 
Chamber swims round and round •— and shadows 

busy, 
At which he vainly catches, flit and gleam, 
Till the last rattle chokes the strangled scream, 
And all is ice and blacknes.s, — and the earth 
That which it was the moment ere our birth^ 

n. 

There ii no hope for nations ! -— Sclirch the pag« 
Of many thousand years — the daily scene> 



The flow and ebb of each recurrittg age> ' 
The evei^lasting to be which hath betn^ 
Hath taught us nought or little: still we leanfo 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and weer 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air ; 
For 'tis our nature strikes us down : the beasta 
Slaughter'd in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order — they must go' 
Even where their driver goads th^ni, though to 

slaughter. 
Ye men, who pour your blood for kings as watei*) 
What have they given your children in return? 
A heritage of servitude and woes, 
A blindfold bondage, where your hire is blows. 70 
What! do not yet the red-hot ploughshares bmn. 
O'er which you stumble in a false ordeal. 
And deem this proof of loyalty the real; 
Kissing the hand that guides you to your scarSji^ 
And glorjring as you tread the glowing bars ? 
All that your sires have left you, all that Timp 
BQqueaths of free , and History of sublime> 
Spring from a different theme !^*— Ye See and read, 
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Admire and nigh, and then snctmxnb and bleed! ' 
Save the few spirits > who^ despite of all> So 
And worse than all ^ the sudden mmes engender'd 
By the down-thundering of the prison-wall^ 
And thirst to swallow the sweet waters tender'd> 
Gushing' irom Freedom's fountains •— when the 

€rowd> 
Madden'd with centuries of droughty are loud/ 
And trample on each other to obtain 
The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 
Heavy and sore, -in which long yoked they plough'^d 
The, sand , - or if there sprung the yellow grain, 89 
'Twas not for them> their necks were too much 

bow^dy . 
And their dead palates chew'd the cud of pain: -^ 
Yes! the few spirits — ^ who^ despite of deeds 
Which they.abhor, confound not with the causey 
Those momentary stat'ts firom Nature's laws, 
Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, snut4 
But for a term, then pass> and leave the earth 
With all her seasons to repair the blight 
With a few summers^ and again put forth 
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Cities and genentioiu — fair ^ ^dhen fiee -^ 
For, Tyranny, there blooms no bi^d for tbee ! to* 

HL 

Olory and Empire I once npon these towers 

With Freedom — godlike Triad! how ye sate! 
The league of mightiest nations , in those honrs 
When Venice was an envy, might abate. 
But did not queneh , her spirit •*- in her fate 
All were enwrapped: the feasted monarchs knew 
And loTed their hostess, nor could learn to hate' 
Although they humbled — with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager's worship ;—* even her crimes 
Were of the softer order -— bom of Love, iii 
She drank no blood, nor fattened on the dead, 
But gladdcn'd where her harmless conquests spread ; 
For these restored the Cross , that from above 
Hallowed her sheltering banners, which incessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Crescent, 
Which, if it waned and dwindled, £ai*th may thank 
The city it has clothed in chains , which clank 
Now-> creaking in the ears of those who owe 
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Tfae h&mi bf Freedom to her gloriotis struggles ; 
Yet she but share's with thetai a cdmmon woe^ 121 
And calld the ^kingdom" of a cottqaering fote, — 
Butkwows whatall-^and) mostof all, u^e knbw^ 
With what set gilded terms a tyrant juggles! 

iv. 

The iiame of Commonwealth is past and goho. 

O'er the three fractions of the groaning globe; 
Venice' is cmshM, and Holland deigns to owit 

A sceptre 9 and endures the purple robe; 

* 

If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 

His chainless mountains ^ ^tis but for a time, i3a 

For tyraiifay 6f late is cunning grown> 

And in its own good seiison tramples dowtt 

The sparkles of our ashes. One' great clime,' 

Whose vigorous offspring by dividiiig oct&an 

Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 

Of Freedom , which their fathers fought for, and 

Bc=qiifeiith'd — ^ a heritage of heart and hand, 

And proud distinction from each other land^ 

Whose sons must bow them at a monarch's motion. 

Vol. vnr. H 
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As if his senseless sceptre were a nvand i4o 

Full of the magic of e:£ploded science -— 
Still one gr^t clime. , in full and free defiance, 
Yet rears her crgst, unconquer'd and sublimei 
Above the far Atlantic! -^ She has taught 
Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag. 
The floating fence of Albion's feebler crag^ 
May strike to those whose red right hands have 

bought 
Rights cheaply earn'd with blood. Still, stil], for 

• ^ ever 

Better, though each man's life-blood were a rirer^ 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep i5o 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Damm'd likethe dull canal with locks and chains, 
And moving, as a sick man in his sleep. 
Three paces, and then faltering: — better be 
Where the ejstinguish'd Spartans still are free, 
In their proud charnel of Thermopylae, 
Than stagnate in our marsh , — or o'er the deef 
Flvj and one- current to the ocean add. 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had. 
One freeman more, America, to thee! ifo 
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June If J 1816. 
IN tire year 17—) having for ^ome time deter- 
mined on a journey through countries nothithertor 
much frequented by travellers , I set out, accom- 
panied by a friend, whom I shall designate by 
the name of Augustus Darvell. He ivas a few 
years my elder, and a man of considerable fortune 
and ancient family — advaiitages which an extensive 
capacity prevented him alike from undef valuing or^ 
overrating. Some peculiar circumstances in his 
private history had reliflered him to me an object 
of attention, of interest^ and even' of regard, which 
neither ihe reserve of his manners, nor occasional 
indications of an inquietude at times nearly ap- 
proaching to alienation of mind, could eictin- 
guish. 

I was yet young in life, which I had begun 
early ;/bttt my intimacy with him was of a recent 
date : we had been educated at the same schoclr 
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and university; but his progress througli these 
liad preceded mine, and he had been deeply 
initiated into what is called th^ world , while I 
was yet in iny noviciate. While thus engaged , I 
had heard much both of his past and present life; 
and although in these accounts there were many 
and irreconcileable contradictions^ I could still 
gather from the whole that he was a being of no 
common order, £pid one who^ whatever pains ho 
might take to avoid remark > would still j^be re- 
markable. I had 'Cultivated his acquaintance sub- 
a^quently, and endeavoured to obtain his/friend- 
ship> but, this last appeared to be u^attaiufible; 
W:h^tever affections, he might have possessed 
seemed now^ some to have been extinguished, 
lUid others to be concei^t^ed : that his' feelings 
wei*e. acute y I had s\iflicient opport|Uiities of ob- 
serving; for^ although he could control , he could 
not altogether disguise them: still he had ^ 
power of giving to one passion the appearance of- 
another in such a manner that it W9S diffici^t to 
define the Aature of wh^t was wol'l^^£ within 
him ; and the expressions of his features would 
vary so rapidJy , though slig^itly, that it wiis. use- 
less tq trace them to their sources. It was evi- 
de^t tl^at h^ WA9 a fT^J to ^xnecu^ess di^l^i^t; 




but wfaet)ier ft arose from ambition 9 lore, re"- 

ft 

morse, grief, from one or- all of these, or merely 
from a ' morbid temperament akin to . disease ,* I . 
eonld not discover: there were circomsfances 
alleged , ' -w^ich might have 'justiiied the appli* 
cation to each of these Icatises ; hut , as I have 
before saftd, ^th^se- were so contradictory and con- 
tradicted, that none could be fixed npon with 
accuracy.' Where* there is mystery, it is geiiferally 
auppc^se^ that there mnst .also bedevil: I know 
not how' thia may be, but in him there certainly 
was^ Ae oj^e, though I eoidd not asoi^tdu the 
Extent of 1^ oth^ — and felt }6thV *« ^^ ^ re- 
garded him^lf, to believe in its existence. My 
advances w^re received with' sufficient coldness ^ 
but I was young, and not easily discouraged, ahd 
at length ^acceed^d in. obtaining, to a certain 
degree, A&t common-place intercourse and mo- 
derate confidence of common and eveiy day con- 
<fems, created and cemented by similarity of pur- 
suit and frequency of meeting, which is called 
ihtimaty, t>r' friendship, according to the ideas of 
Bim who nsek thoae words to express thbm. 

Darvell had already travelled extensively ; and 
to him I had applied jbr Infoici^ation with regard 
to the conduct of my intended journey. It was 
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my secret ynjA. that he mcight be pr^nliled onto 
accompany . me : it was also a probaUe hope^ 
founded apo|i the shadowy restlessness which I 
had observed in him, and to which the ^imation 
w£ich he:appeared to feel on such subjects 9 and 
his apparent indifference to all by which he waa 
more immediately surrounded, gave £resh strength. 
This wish I first hinted> and then expressed: hi^ 
answer^, though I had partly expected it ,, gave me, 
all the pleasure of surprise -r he consented; and, 
after the requisite arrangements , we conmienced 
our YOyi^|09* A(|er joi^-iieyuig thr(>«i|gh various 
countries of the sopth »of Europe ^ out* attentioi^ 
was tvi*ncd tQwards the jgast,. according to our 
original destination; and it was in iny progresi^ 
through those, region^ that ^C: incident occurred 
iipon which will turn yvhat I may b^ve to relate^ 
The pQUstitution of Darvell, which must from 
his appearance have been in early liftp'more thai| 
usually robust, had been for. some tiine gradually 
giving way, without th^ inteFventi^t^'Of any ap- 
p^*ent disease; he had neither cough, upr hecti^i 
yet he became daily, mpre. enfeebled; his habits 
were temperate, and he neither declined iuorcom- 
plained ef latigue , yc^t he was evideiltly waating 
away: he bec^uu^ more and more silent and 



«leep3aM>%^d at lenglli 30 smoitsly alt<sred>. tbaJr 
my alarm grew projpiortioQate to what I ^ovHi 
Reived t» be: Ilia danger. 

We^ hftd deteroimed , on our arrmil at Sm^nrna^ 
ei). an eacisiirsion tQ tlie tnin* ofEphesns and Sar-* 
disy firom idiich J.endeiivoikred to disanade himix^ 
his. prea^at iitftte»of indi;^08ition f--* but m'veiii.^: 
there appeared to be an oppression on biis mind^ 
and a. 'solemnity in bis manner, which ill cor** 
responded mth 1^ eagei^nesa to proceed on what 
I regarded as a niere party of pleasiire> littlo 
suited. to a valetudinarian;, but I opposed him no> 
longer — r tind in a few days we set oS together,; 
accompanied only by a ^ermg^ and 4^ .aJnglH 
janizaEi^y^ 

We l^ad passed hdfway towards the r^ia&isi o£ 
£phe6u^y le.aving behiiid us. the i^ore fin^tile en-^ 
yirons^Qf Smyrna, ^nd were entering .upon that 
wild and; t^m^tles^ jti;aek. through the marshes 
and defiles which lead to the few hutstye^ linger-i 
ing oyei! the brol^en coLiunns of Diana -^ the roof^ 
less walls of expelled Christianity, and the still 
more recent bujt f^ompjetc^ desolation of abandoned 
mosqi^es -TT wben the sudden and rapid, ill^ss o{ 
iny companion obliged us to halt at a Turkislir 
cemet^y> the turbanfid. toii%b4t0j;ic>s of wb&hjwFerir 



the' sole mdication that human life had ever been 
a so)onjiier in this wilderness* The only oara-> 
▼ansera we had seen was left some hoars behind 
ttSy not a vestige of a town or even cottage was 
within si^t or* hope, and this ^ycity of the detid'f 
appeared to be the sole refnge for my uitfortanate 
friend^ who seemed on the verge of becoming the 
last of its inhabitants. 

In this situation y I looked round fot a place 
where he might most conveniently repose:—* 
contrary to the usual aspect'of Mahometan bnrial- 
grounds, the cypresses were in this few iA num- 
ber, and these thinly scattered over its ejctent* 
the tombstones were mostfy falletiy and wornwitb 
age:— upon one of the most considerable (^these, 
and 'beneath oAe of the most spreading trees, 
Darvell • supported himself, in a half-reclining 
posture, with^ gi*eat difficulty; He asked for 
water. ' I bad some doubts of our being able to 
£ad any, and prepared to go in search of it with 
hesitating despondency — but he desired me to 
remain; and turning to Shileiman^ our }anizaryy 
who stood by tu smoking with great tranquillity, 
he said, ,,Suleiman, verbana su,'' (i. e. bring some 
watery) iand went on describing the spot where it 
was to be found with gi*eat minuteness^ at a small 
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yrqll £ox cai^^ls, af(;w l^uudi^il yards to Ihetiglit: 
the janizary obeyed. I- said to Dai?vell , . ,,!p[Qyr 
,,did yotr kisow this ? " -** He replied^ „From our 
9>situation; you must perceive that this place 
,;Wds Oiic^ inhabited, and copid not have bepn 
^^so without springs : I hav^ also b^en ber^o^ 
^befor-^." . ' . ... 

„ You have been here before t -^ How came yo^ 
j^neve^^toi^entiQiitbis toipa? and what po.vUdyou 
^l»e doing dn ai place where : tip one would r€m£|in 
,ja moment longer than they could help it ?<* , 'i 
. To this question I received x^o answer. In t\kf^ 
mean time Sbileiman returned withf the watery 
leaving the* «errugee and the liOrses iat the foun- 
tain.- The quenching of his thirst had the ap- 
pearance of reviving him for a moment; and I 
conceived hopes of his being abje to proceed ^ or 
at least to return^ and I urg^d the attempt. Hq 
wa# silent »r ^nd ^ppeat^d; to^ be collectingi hia. 
spirits for an effort to speak. He began. 

,,This is the end of my journey, and of ipy. Jjfe 
„ — I came here to die : but I have a request .to 
,,makd> a command*— f^r suehmy l«st words mi^st 
„be— You will observe it?" ♦ 

„Most eert^^injyj b^t h^ye better hiopes.^'. 

,J[ have no hopes, nor "w^gsl^es^ but thiai*-rc^<T 
,,ceal my death from every human being.'l 
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> f,l hope there wQl be no occasion ; that yon 
iyvnll recover, and — '< 

,,Peace !. — it nmst foe so : promise this.*^ 

„I do.<* ^ 

,,Swear it, by all that*^'-- «^ He hisre dictated an 
datik of great solemnity. 

„Thcre is no occasion for this *— I will observe 
i',yonr request; and to doubt me. is ■ ■ * ' 
' ,,It cannot be helped, — you must swear.** 

I took the oatht it appeared to relieve hisL 
He i;dmoved a seal ring from liis finger, on which 
w^re some Arable characters , and presented it 
to ine. He proceefted *— . - 

' ,,On the ninth day of the month, at noon pre- 
y,G(isely (what itfonth you please, but this must 
9,be thef day), you must fling this ring into the 
„salt springs which run into the Bay of Eleusis: 
iyike day af)?er, at the same hour, you must re* 
^,pair "to the ruins of tho temple of Geres, and 
,,wait one hour.** - • 

,;Why?« 
' „ You wilt see/* - 

" y/Fhe ninth day of th6 month , yen say ? <« 

„The ninth." 

As f observed that the present was the ninth 
dtty of the month', his 'countenance changed, and 



hfe paused. As lie sate, evidfcntly becomihg mbro 
feeble, a fetork, with a snake in her beak, perched 
upon a tombstone neat us ; and, without devour- 
ing her prey, appeared to be . stedfistly regarding 
lis* I know not wiat impelled me to ^ive it| 
away> but the attempt was useless ; she made a 
few circles in the air, and returned exactly to the 
sftme spot. Darvell })ointed to it, and smiled: he 
spoke — I know not whether to himself or tome-»- 
but the words were only, ,,'Tis well!" 

/,What is well? what do you mean?" 

^,No matter: you must bury me hete this 
*^^eTening, and eisactly where that bird is ilow 
,,perch6d. You know the rest of my injuftc^ 
jjtions." 

He then proceeded to give me several direc- 
lions as to the manner in which his death might 
be best cencealed. After these were finished, he 
exclaimed, ,,You perceive^ that bird?" 

^Certainly." 

>,And the serpent writhing in her beak?" 

^Doubtless: there is nothing uncommon in it; 
i,it is her natural prey. But it is odd th*t she 
'y^does not devour it." 

He smiled in a ghastly manner > and said, 
faintly, „It is not yet time!" As he spoke r t^« 
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stork flew away. My' eyes followed it for a mo* 
ment, it could hardly be- longer than ten might 
be counted. I felt DarvelPs weight, as it were, 
increase upon my shoulder, and, tm*ning to look 
npon his face^ perceived that he was dead« 

I was shocked with the sudd6n certainty whicb 
eould not be mistaken ^^ his countenance in a few 
zniiiutes became iieai^ly black. . I should have at« 
tributed so rapid a change to poison, had I not 
been aware that he had no opportunity of re- 
ceiving it unperceived. The day was declining, 
the body was rapidly altering , and nothing re- 
mained bnt to fulfil his request. With the aid of 
iSuleiman's atjEighan and my own sabre, we scooped 
a shallow grave upon the spot which Darvell had 
indicated: the earth easily gave way, having 
already received some Mahometan tenant. We 
dug as deeply as the time permitted us, and 
throwing the dry eartli upon all that remained of 
the singular being so lately departed, we cut a 
few sods vf greener turf from the less "withered 
BOil around us, and laid them upon his sepulchre* 

Between astonishment and grief, I was tearless. 
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ROMANCE MUY DOLORQSO 

Smo Y TOMA DE ALHAMA, 



The eiSect of the originar Ballad (which existed hoih 
in Spanish and Arabic) was such that it was fbrbid<- 
den to be sun§ by theMoord, on pain of death ^ with- 
in Granada* 
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ROMANCE MUY DOLOROSO 

8ITIO T t6ma DE AUIABCA.' 

El ^ual dezia en j4rauigo €usi» 



1. 

FxBSEAVAgB el Re J MoTO 
For la ciudad de Granada, 
Desde las pnertas de Elvira 
Hasta las dc Bivarambla. 

Ay demi, Alhamai 

a. 

Cartas le fneton venidas 
Qne Alhama era ganada. 
Las cartas ecli& en el faego/ 
Y a] mensagero matava« 

Ay de mi, Alhama! 



A VERY MOURNFUL BALLAD 

» 
ON THB 

8IEOB AND CONQUEST OP ALHAMAi 

9Fhkh^ in the Arabic language^ UiothefollowingpurpQrt, 



1. 



T9E Moorish King rides np^ind down 
Through Granada's royal toym^ 
From Elvira's gates to those 
Of fiivarainbla on h^ goes. 

lYoe is me> Alhamal 

9. 

Letters to the monarch tell 
How Alhama's city fell; 
In the lire the scroll he threw^ 
And the messenger he slew. 

Woe is me. Alhamal 

Vol. vm. I 
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3. 

Descavdga de una mala, ' 
Y en un cavallo cavalga. 
For el Zacatin an*iba- 
Sttbido se avia al AUiambra. 

Ay de mi, Alliama! 

4. 

Como en el^^lliambra cstavo^ 
Al mismo panto nuindava 
Que se toqueuJas tromiietat 
Con anafiles de plata. 

Aj de mij Alh^nu! 

.5. 

y que atambor^s de guerva i 

Apriessa toquen alarma^ . 
Por que lo oygan sus Moros^ 
Los de Ja Vega y Qrauada. 

Ay de mi, Allt|inia! 
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He quits his mule > and mounts itia h4>rse; 
And through the street directs his course; 
Through the street of Zacalin 
To the Alhambra s]9iirriiig in. 

Woe' is m«; Alh^A^ 

When the Alhmnbr a ynSii ho^kWi, '■ ' 
On the moment he ordain^ 
That the truitipe€ strei^t should- sieiinci 
With the silvei^'clarioik round. 
' Woe^ me^ AUb/ama! 

.8. 

And when the hjdlow drum* of war 
Beat the loud alarm aftr, t . 

That the M^ors of town and plain ^ 

Hight answer to thfe martial stpaiiv 
Woe is me^ Alhama! 

I 2 



Los Moras ^le A son'oyoon, 
Qneal sangrieBto Mnte nama, 
Uno a imo, j dos a dos, 
Un gran esqnadron fomuFan. 
Aydean^ Alhama! 



ADi Itafclo \m Moro Tiejo; 
Desta manera hablara: *— 
FatA que nos DaaiaSy Rey? 
para qoe es este Uamada? . 

Ay de mi, Alhama! 



Areyt de salMr, amigos; 
Una nneva desdidiada : 
Qne Crastianbs , jcon bravexa, 
Ya noa han tornado Alkama. - 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 
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6; 

Then the Moors by this aware^ 
That bloody Mars recalled them there, 
One by one, and two by two, 
To a mighty squadron grew. 

Woeisrae, Alhama! 

P 

Ont then spake an aged Moor 
In these words, the king before, 
„Wherefore call on ns , oh King? 
jiWhat may mean this gathering ? ". 
Woe is me, Alhama! 

8. 

,,Friends ! ye have, alas ! to know 
„Of a most disastrous blow, 
9,That the Christians, stern and bold, 
„HaTe obtain'd Albania's hold." 
•Woe is me, Alhama! 
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AUi hablo nn vie jo. Alfaqui^ 
De barba crecida y cana:-- 
Bien se te emplea, buen Rey^ 
BueH Rcy; bien se te etnpleava. 
Ay de mi^ Alliaaut! 

la 

Mataste los Benceirages, 
Que era la fior de Granada; 
Cogiste los tornadizoa 
De Cordova la nombrada. 

Ay de ad, Alham^! 

Por esso mereces^ Rey^ 
Unapena bien doblada; i 

Que te pierdas> tu y el T^fjnoi 
Y que se pierda Graaada. 

Ay de xnij, AUuus^l 
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Oat then spake old Alfaqai^ 
With his beard so white to see, 
„Good King ! thou art justly served, 
,,Good King ! this thou hast deserved. 
Woe is me , Alhama ! 

yfiy thee were slain , in evil hour, 
„The Abencerrage , Granada's flower, 
„And strangers were received by thee 
„Of Cordova the chivalry. 

Woe is me, Alhama! 

11. 

„And for this, oh King! is sent 
,,On thee a double chastisement, 
,,Thee and thine, thy crown and realm, 
„One last wreck shall overwhelm. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 
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12. 

Si no se respctan leyes^ 
£s ley que todo ac pierda ; 

Y que sc pierda Granada, 

Y que to pierdaa en ella. 

Ay de m, Alhama! 

13. 

Fuego por los ojos vierte. 
El Rey que esto oyera. 

Y como el otro de leyes 
Do leyes tambien hablava. 

Ay dc mi 9 Alhama! 

i4. 

Sabe un Rey que no ay leyes 
De darle a Reyes disgusto. — 
£sso dize el Rey Mora 
Rel/nchando de colera. 

Ay demi, Alliama! 
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,fHe who holds no laws in awe, 
jyTle must perish by the law; 
^And Granada mnstbe won, 
9iAnd thyself with her undone/^ 
Woe is me 9 Alhama! 

13. 

Fire flash'd from ont the old Modr'3 eyes/ 
The Monarch's wr^th began to rise^ ^ 
Because ho answer'd , and because 
He spake exceeding well of laws* 
Woe is me, Alhama! 

14. 

,,Thcre is no law to say such things 
„A8 may disgust the ear of kings :<< — * 
Thus, snorting with his choler, said 
The Moorish King, and doom'd him dead. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 
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15. 

Moro Alfaqiu^ Moro 
El de la Yellida bariia, 
£1 Rcy te manda prender. 
For la perdida de Alhama. 

Ay deniiy AUumu! 

i& I 

T corUrte la cabeza, ^ 

Y ponciia en el AQianbra^ 
For que a ti castigo 3ea, 

Y otros tiemblen en BiiFalla. 

Aydemi, Alhama! 

CavaBerosy hombres buenos, 
Dezid de mi parte al Rey^ 
Al Rey Moro de Granada^ 
Como no le devo nada. 

* Ay demi^ Aihamal 
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15^ 

Moor Alfaqui! Moor Alfaqtii! 
Thongt thy beard »o hoary be^ 
The Kihg tath sent to have thee sei2ed> • 
For Alhama's loss displeased, 

Woe is me /Albania ! 



i6. 

And to fix thy head npon 
High Alhambra's loftiest stone; 
That this for thee should be the laMr> 
And otliers tremble when they saw. 
^ Woe is me > Alhama ! 

„Cavalier! and man of worth ! 
,;Let these words of mine go forth ; 
„Let the Moorish Monarch know^ 
,;That to him I nothing owe : 

Woe is me , Alhama ! 
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x9. 

De averse Albama pcrdi do 
A mi me p^sa en el alma. 
Que si«l Rey perdio su tien*«f 
Otro .maclio mas perdiera. 

: Ay de mi, Alhama! 

19. 

Perdieran hijos padi*es, 
Y casados las. casadas : 
Las <;oaas que mas.amara 
Perdi6. V un , y el otro fama. 

. Ay de jm, AUiama! 

ao. 

# 

Ferdi una hij6 doszella 
Que e]^a*la flor d' esta tierra^ 
Cien dpblas dava por ella. 
No me las estimo en nada. • 

, . Ay de mi^ Alhamaf 
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18. 

i^Bat oil my soul AUiama weighs, 
jyAnd on my inmost spirit preys ; 
^;And if the King his land hath lost^ 
9, Yet others may have loart the-moit. 
Woe is The, AlKamal 

^^Sires haye lost thdr childrta, wiVes' ^ 
j,Their lords > and valiant' men thdr Uves; 
i,One what best his love might claim - ^ 
^^Hftth lost; another wealth ^^r faiiieJ'.^ 
Woe is me^ AUiama! 

•26. 

„I lost a damsel in that honr; 
,,Of all the land the loveliest flower j 
;>Donbloons a hundred I i;^nld pay, 
;;And think her ransom chcapt that* daj/f 
• Woe is me, AUi«ma ! 
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21. 

Diiiendo assi al Bacen AUkfuij 
Le cortaron la cabcQa, 
Y la eleran al Alhambraf 
Assi ^me d Rev lo manda. 

Aj'demi, Alhama! 

JUIpran tip graiftde perdida, * 
IJoravau jtodiw JUf daitias . 
QQpiit;;i» en Qranada avia. 

. Ayde m.^ AUiama! 

For las calks y Toixtaiias' 
Mn^ho ln^o psaraoiai; 
Llora el Sey «oino £tikabra,i 
Qa^ca unKho lo que peidi^. 

deoii^Alkaiua! 
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Ancl as these things the old Moor said, 

* 

They sever'd from the trunk his head; 
And to the Alhamhra's wall with speed 
'Tww carried, as the King, decreed. 
Woeiame, Albamal 

22. 

And men and infants therein weep 

Their loss, so heavy and so deep; 

< • • » » » 

Granada's ladies • all she re^s . . 
Within her walls, bnrst into tear^. 
,Woe i& me, Alhama! 

a3. 

And from tiio .wind«>wiB o?er the wdU- 
The sable.^reb of^ mo^tning f(^ ;i . 
The mng .weeps ^ ^ womwyer ' . . 
|Bj^ JdsS) fbr it isi n]n^.and ^rei^ . > 
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SONETTO m VlTTORELLt 

t 

PER MONACA. 

Sonetta composlo in nome di uo ^«nitore, a col 
morU poco innanzi una figlia appciia maritata; c 
diretto al genitore ddla «>pra «i»osa« 

Di dnevaghe donzelle, oneste, accorte 
Lieti e miseri padri il ciel ne feo, 
n cielV clie degne di piu nobil sort^ 
X<' una e V altra yeggendo , ainbo cliiedeo. 

La mia fn tolta da veloce morte 

A le fiimanti tede d' imeneo : - 

lift tua^ Francesco , in sugellate porte 
Eterna prigioniera or si rendeo. 

Ma tu almelio potrai da la gelosa 
lR«in«abil 80glia> ore s' asiDonde/ 
La sua tenera ttdit ^tce pietoM. 

lo verso nn ilnme d' ttnarissim'* onda^ ' 
Corro a quel mafmo , m cui la figlift t^r posa^ 
Batlo , a ribatto , «Ib mHvm risponde. 



OSANSLATION FROM VITTOltELLL 

ON A NUN. 

Sonnet comfoaeA in the nunc of a £itlicr w h o je dangb- 
ter had recently died shortly after her nairiage; and 
nddrctsed to the lather of her irho had latdj taken the 



Or tvTO fair ▼irgins, modest, thongli admired. 
Heaven made ns htppj ; and now, wretched sires» 
Heaven for a nobler doom their worth desires^ 

And going npon eMer^ boik required. 

Ifine, while the torch of Hymen newly fired 
Becomes eztingaish'd, soon -too soon -expires: 
But thine, within the closing grate retired^ 
Eternal captive, to her God aspires. 

Bnt thou at least from ont the jealous door^' 
Which shuts between jonr never-meeting eyes, 
May'st hear her sweet and pious voice once more : 

/ to the marble, wbere my daughter lies. 
Rush , — the swoln flood of bitterness I pour. 
And knock, and knock, and knock — but none 

replies. 
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